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Commander orders SEAL platoon home for discipline issues 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A commander overseeing U.S. special op¬ 
erations troops battling Islamic State in Iraq 
has ordered a SEAL platoon to return to San 
Diego early after a “perceived deterioration 
of good order and discipline,” the military 
said late Wednesday. 

The commander of Special Operations 
Joint Task Force-Operation Inherent Re¬ 
solve made the order, U.S. Special Opera¬ 
tions Command said in a statement. 

“The Commander lost confidence in the 


team’s ability to accomplish the mission,” the 
statement said. 

Commanders have already made efforts to 
mitigate the operational impact of the rede¬ 
ployment, SO COM said. 

Two defense officials with knowledge 
of the issue told The Washington Post that 
SEALS had been drinking alcohol in viola¬ 
tion of General Order No. 1. The officials 
spoke on the condition of anonymity due to 
the sensitivity of the issue. 

The unit, which one of the officials said is 
part of SEAL Team 7, was under investiga¬ 
tion, both defense officials said. It’s not clear 


whether they could face criminal charges 
or administrative punishment, the Post 
reported. 

U.S.-backed Iraqi security forces and 
other paramilitary groups are in the midst 
of an operation, dubbed “Will of Victory,” to 
clear remnants of ISIS from an area north 
of Baghdad and surrounding areas in the Di- 
yala, Salahuddin and Anbar provinces. 

Iraq declared victory against ISIS in July 
2017, but the terrorist group has transformed 
into an insurgency that continues to conduct 
deadly attacks in the country. 

SEE PLATOON ON PAGE 7 


North Korea 
test-fires 2 
new ballistic 
missiles 

By Kim Gamel 
AND Yoo Kyong Chang 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Up¬ 
ping the ante over stalled nuclear 
talks. North Korea test-fired two 
new ballistic missiles into the sea 
off its eastern coast on Thursday, 
the South said as it expressed 
“strong concern.” 

It was the first launch since 
President Donald Trump and 
North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un agreed to resume working- 
level negotiations that the United 
States hopes will persuade the 
communist state to abandon its 
nuclear weapons. 

Earlier this month, the North 
warned it may restart testing 
in its nuclear weapons program 
amid its frustration over the 
deadlock and anger over joint 
U.S.-South Korean military exer¬ 
cises expected to take place next 
month. 

Kim also was shown inspect¬ 
ing a new submarine in photos 
released Wednesday on state-run 
media. 

SEE MISSILES ON PAGE 6 



Ahn Young-joon/AP 


People watch a TV showing 
images of North Korea’s missile 
launch during a news program 
Thursday at the Seoul Railway 
Station in Seoul, South Korea. 
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USAF recruits now training on M4 



U.S. Air Force recruits at Joint Base San Antonio-Medina Annex fire their M4 carbines during a weapons 
familiarization course on June 8. Recruits are now required to have training on the IVI4 and in hand-to- 
hand fighting. 


Preparing for 
deployment to 
combat areas 

By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

Changes to Air Force basic 
training this summer include 
switching to the M4 carbine from 
the M16 and an increased em¬ 
phasis on hand-to-hand fighting 
skills.. 

Training on the M4 is part of 
an emphasis on preparing new 
airmen for deployment into areas 
of potential combat. The first re¬ 
cruits to qualify pulled triggers 
July 8 at Joint Base San Antonio- 
Lackland, Texas. 

Between 20,000 and 30,000 
airmen graduate the 8y2-week 
course annually, according to the 
Air Education and Training Com¬ 
mand website. 

The M4 is the weapon would-be 
airmen would likely carry while 
deployed to a combat zone, said 
Chief Master Sgt. Lee Hoover Jr., 
the superintendent of the 737th 
Training Group at Lackland. 

“While M16s remain in Air 
Force inventory, the Air Force 
has been transitioning away from 
the M16 since the 1990s,” Hoover 
wrote in an email to Stars and 
Stripes last month. “As a result, 
most Airmen will deploy using 
the lighter, smaller, and more 
versatile M4.” 

The M4 is shorter than the M16, 
which allows the shooter to ma¬ 
neuver more freely in urban envi¬ 
ronments and transition smoothly 


when entering and exiting vehi¬ 
cles, Staff Sgt. Joshua Mitchell, a 
combat arms instructor from the 
18th Security Forces Squadron at 
Kadena Air Base, Japan, said in 
an email Thursday. 

The M4, a variant of the M16, 
has an adjustable stock, making 
it more suitable for close-quar¬ 
ters engagement, according to a 
military.com fact sheet. It also 
features a built-in accessory rail 
that can accommodate a variety 
of optics. 

For Air Force recruits, the 
switch to M4 training coincides 


with three additional hours of 
range time for a total of eight 
hours. Trainees will spend an 
extra hour on the firing line and 
two additional hours in the class¬ 
room, Hoover said. 

Trainees will also fire 40 more 
rounds — a total of 100 — and 
become familiar with the M-68 
“red dot” optic sight and potential 
causes of M4 failures. 

Trainees will now participate 
in expanded self-defense training 
that includes physical sparring 
sessions with protective gear. 
Hoover said. Those sessions had 


been simulated, but the Air Force 
now requires trainees to apply the 
techniques on actual opponents in 
controlled circumstances. 

Hoover did not specify the self- 
defense system being taught in 
basic training or how the instruc¬ 
tors were trained. The sparring 
sessions were approved by safety 
professionals and are supervised 
by training instructors to avoid 
injuries, he said. 

bolinger.james(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


Reserve soldier dies, 

2 hurt by fallen tree 

BLACKSTONE, Va.—Military 
officials say a U.S. Army Reserve 
soldier was killed and two others 
injured when a large tree was 
toppled during severe weather in 
Virginia. 

A statement from Fort Pick¬ 
ett on Tuesday says the soldiers 
were taking part in a training ex¬ 
ercise Monday when the incident 
occurred. 

Officials say the incident is 
under investigation, and the post 
is providing support to the unit 
involved. 

According to the statement, no 
Virginia or Kentucky National 
Guard soldiers were involved in 
the incident. 

Navy airman sentenced 
in murder-for-hire plot 

NORFOLK, Va. — A U.S. Navy 
airman has been sentenced to 25 
years confinement, with 15 years 
suspended, for attempting to kill 
his wife in a murder-for-hire 
plot. 

Uriel Gerardo-Olivas was sen¬ 
tenced July 19 following a court- 
martial at Naval Station Norfolk. 
Media reports say he also will re¬ 
ceive a dishonorable discharge. 

In return for pleading guilty 
to attempted murder, the Navy 
dropped other charges he was 
facing. They included communi¬ 
cating a threat, larceny, as well as 
use of marijuana and solicitation. 

Investigators say he offered 
$500 to an undercover officer to 
kill his wife. Authorities say he 
wanted to kill her to collect on his 
wife’s life insurance policy for an¬ 
other hit. 

He was also accused of threat¬ 
ening to kill another sailor and 
asking a sailor to kidnap another. 
From The Associated Press 
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Marines reach target strength in Darwin 



Seth RossoN/Stars and Stripes 


U.S. Marines on a sixth-month rotation to Darwin, Austraiia, participated in Talisman Sabre drilis this 
week. The Marine Rotational Force in Australia has reached its target strength of 2,500. 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

BRISBANE, Australia — The 
U.S. rotational force in Darwin, 
growing since the first Marines 
arrived there in 2012, has reached 
its target strength, Australia’s 
Defence Ministry announced 
Thursday. 

“The Marine Rotational Force- 
Darwin reached a m^or mile¬ 
stone this week with the arrival 
of additional US Marines in Dar¬ 
win, bringing the total number of 
Marines in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory to its full strength of 2,500,” 
the ministry said in a statement. 

The number was set by former 
President Barack Obama when he 
announced the rotational force’s 
creation during a visit to Darwin 
in November 2011. 

The force, which trains in Aus¬ 
tralia for six months during the 
southern hemisphere summer, 
has built up slowly since an initial 
contingent of 250 Marines hit the 
beach there in 2012. 

Members of the force have 
been participating in this month’s 
Talisman Sabre exercise, which 
has included 34,000 U.S. and Aus¬ 
tralian servicemembers. 

The Darwin rotation is being 
boosted by a High Mobility Artil¬ 
lery Rocket System, or HIMARS, 
platoon for the first time, 1st Lt. 
Colin Kennard, a spokesman for 
the rotational force, said in an 
email Thursday. 

“These Marines and equip¬ 
ment, from 3rd Battalion, 12th 
Marine Regiment in Okinawa, 
Japan, will provide MRF-D an 
extended range precision strike 
capability that can further shape 
the battlespace,” he said. 

Also added to the rotation is an 
infantry battalion — 3rd Battal¬ 


ion, 3rd Marine Regiment — out 
of Marine Corps Base Hawaii; 
a detachment of Marines from 
Combat Logistics Battalion 1 
based at Camp Pendleton, Calif; 
and a shock trauma platoon from 
3rd Medical Battalion out of Oki¬ 
nawa, Japan, Kennard said. 

“Their inclusion in MRF-D 19 
affords more U.S. Marines and 
Sailors a combined training op¬ 
portunity with our Australian al¬ 
lies and improves interoperability 
between our forces,” he said. 

The 2019 rotation represents 
the most capable and focused de¬ 
ployment to date, Australian De¬ 
fence Minister Linda Reynolds 
said in a statement. 

“This milestone demonstrates 


the enduring nature of the Aus- 
tralia-US alliance and our deep 
engagement with the Indo-Pacific 
region,” she said. 

“The Marine Rotational Force- 
Darwin... enhances our ability to 
work together with regional part¬ 
ners in the interests of stability 
and security in the Indo-Pacific.” 

The 2019 rotation, which runs 
through October, features an 
HIMARS, the advanced TPS-80 
radar and MV-22 Ospreys and 
UH/AH-1 helicopters, according 
to the ministry’s statement. 

The U.S. military is not neces¬ 
sarily looking to further increase 
the number of U.S. personnel in 
Australia, according to Air Force 
Col. Raymond Powell, a defense 


attache based in Canberra. 

“Marines in Darwin have al¬ 
ready reached their full numeri¬ 
cal goal,” he said in an email 
Wednesday. “What we continu¬ 
ously seek is opportunities to 
make our presence here more ef¬ 
fective in delivering combat capa¬ 
bility, contingency response, and 
security cooperation throughout 
the region, especially bilaterally 
with Australia and multilaterally 
with our partners and allies.” 

In addition to the rotational 
force, another 225 U.S. military 
personnel are stationed in Aus¬ 
tralia, Powell said. 

“The m^ority are assigned 
as exchange and liaison officers 
with Australian units all around 


the country. Unsurprisingly, 
most of these are assigned along 
the eastern and southern coasts,” 
Powell said. 

Exchange officers are embed¬ 
ded with Australian Defence 
Force units and headquarters 
elements and are, generally, com¬ 
pletely integrated teammates, he 
said. 

Liaison officers, in contrast, 
officially represent a U.S. unit 
or headquarters to an Australian 
counterpart organization. 

There are also small elements 
that provide administrative sup¬ 
port to U.S. forces, and there 
are a few units conducting mis¬ 
sions Down Under such as a U.S. 
Air Force element at Learmonth 
Solar Observatory, Powell said. 

“The ability to jointly develop, 
test and exercise our most sophis¬ 
ticated capabilities together with 
an ally with whom we share so 
much ... trust, national values, 
experiences, technical expertise 
... is priceless,” Powell said. 

“Australia is also an extreme¬ 
ly important leader in both the 
Indo-Pacific region and especial¬ 
ly the Oceania sub-region, and 
we rely on them greatly for this 
leadership.” 

U.S. and Australian military 
personnel are conducting joint 
testing and development of next- 
generation weapon systems in 
both countries, he said. 

The Force Posture Initiatives, 
which includes the Darwin rota¬ 
tion as well as enhanced air force 
cooperation activities, and a host 
of other bilateral exercises to in¬ 
clude Talisman Sabre are con¬ 
stantly expanding, he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


US looks to Greece for more Mediterranean troop rotations 



Jason Epperson/U.S. Army 


Spc. Matthew Williams fires a Stinger missile during an exercise 
off the coast of Crete, Greece, in 2017. The U.S. wants to update 
its defense cooperation agreement with Greece to gain expanded 
access to bases in the country. 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany—The 
United States wants to increase 
troop rotations into Greece and 
gain more access to bases that 
can facilitate missions stretching 
from the eastern Mediterranean 
into the Black Sea and Balkans, 
America’s top diplomat in Athens 
said. 

U.S. Ambassador Geoffrey 
Pyatt said Washington and Ath¬ 
ens are working on updating a 
long-standing defense coopera¬ 
tion agreement to enable a wider 
range of military missions. 

Currently, the U.S. military 
agreement with Greece is cen¬ 
tered on operations at the U.S. Na¬ 
vy’s base at Souda Bay. However, 
there is little room for growth at 
that long-standing military hub, 
Pyatt said. 

“Souda Bay is pretty much 
full,” Pyatt told Greece’s Kathi- 
merini newspaper in an interview 
published Monday. 

Pyatt said Greece has many 
other military facilities that are 


“under-utilized” and could play a 
larger role. “And that’s one of the 
priorities as our experts work on 
the Defense Cooperation Agree¬ 
ment,” he told the newspaper. 

Pyatt’s comments coincided 
with a visit to Greece on Tues¬ 
day by U.S. European Command 
Gen. Tod Wolters, who held talks 
with Chief of Defense Gen. Chris¬ 


tos Christodoulou on military ties 
between the two countries. 

“With Greece being such a 
valuable NATO ally in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Black Sea regions, 
we do have a commitment at the 
highest level to seek opportuni¬ 
ties to continue developing our 
defense relationship and security 
cooperation,” said Lt. Cmdr. Joe 


Hontz, a EUCOM spokesman. 

The push for a new defense 
cooperation arrangement with 
Greece comes as Athens seeks 
closer military ties with the U.S. 
Last year, Greece’s defense min¬ 
ister invited the U.S. military to 
set up new bases in the country, 
citing locations in Larissa, Volos 
and Alexandroupoli. 

The Pentagon has not indicat¬ 
ed an interest in new bases or in 
establishing a large permanent 
force in Greece. Instead, the em¬ 
phasis has been on rotations. 

Already, the U.S. is operating 
at sites beyond Souda Bay, includ¬ 
ing MQ-9 Reaper drones flying 
from Larissa. Rotational units, 
including Army combat aviation 
aircraft, have deployed to other 
parts of the country. 

A new defense cooperation 
agreement could formalize 
those arrangements and pave 
the way for further rotational 
deployments. 

“The tempo of our military 
engagement today is higher than 
it has been in decades (and) we 
have a commitment on the part of 


both of our governments to mak¬ 
ing that exercise series, that rota¬ 
tion series, even bigger and more 
substantial for the next season,” 
Pyatt said. “So we’re well-posi¬ 
tioned there.” 

The collaboration with Greece 
comes at a time of increased re¬ 
gional tensions, with Athens at 
odds with Turkey and Russia 
boosting its military presence in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

U.S. military officials also have 
expressed concerns about China’s 
influence in the region. 

In 2010, China began buying 
stakes in the Greek port of Pirae¬ 
us, eying it as a strategic cross¬ 
roads for the ambitious “Belt and 
Road” initiative. China now has 
full control of the Mediterranean 
port that is a gateway to southern 
and central Europe. 

“If we want to pull a ship, a 
warship, into Piraeus, China can 
say no,” a EUCOM official told 
Stars and Stripes in May. 

vancliver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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CpI. Sarah Stegall, of Fidelis Rides, checks the blood-alcohol level of volunteer driver CpI. Angelo 
Garavito recently at Camp Foster, Okinawa. The volunteer program that offers free rides to 
servicemembers has drawn complaints from local taxi companies but is not in competition with them. 


Marines say Okinawa free-ride service 
doesn’t take business from local taxis 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — A volunteer pro¬ 
gram on Okinawa that provides servicemembers 
with free rides after a weekend night on the town is 
not meant to compete with local taxi drivers, a base 
commander said recently. 

Created in March by Sgt. 1st Class Jacob Karl 
to help Marines without cars or a lot of spending 
money, Fidelis Rides provides free lifts on Friday 
and Saturday nights to any servicemember who re¬ 
quests one. American Forces Network and the So¬ 
cial Networking Service Okinawa Facebook page 
have both publicized the service. 

But a pair of local newspapers — the Ryukyu 
Shimpo and Okinawa Times — reported recently 
that “Y-plate taxi services” were taking business 
away from local taxi companies. 

The all-volunteer service is not a money-making 
venture and is not meant to compete with local taxi 
services, said Col. Vincent Ciuccoli, commander of 
Camp Foster and Camp Lester. Marine Corps In¬ 
stallations Pacific in a July 12 Facebook post stat¬ 
ed that providing ride-sharing services for money 
without a taxi license is illegal under Japanese law. 

“We are not trying to steal any customers from 
local taxi drivers,” he said. “Those servicemembers 
who call us don’t have money to get a taxi anyway.” 

Fidelis Rides operates from 5 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Fridays and Saturdays. About 20 regular volunteers 
in the program spare as many as 10 hours a night for 
the program. With 100-150 volunteers, Fidelis Rides 
could cover the entire island more often, Ciuccoli 
said. 

“Currently, we are covering the Kadena, Foster 
and Futenma areas, but if we get enough volun¬ 
teers in the future, we may be able to expand the 
program’s hours and areas,” he said. 

Cpl. Angelo Garavito, 21, of Headquarters and 
Support Battalion, has been volunteering for three 
months, usually all night Fridays and Saturdays, 
because he’d rather help others than get drunk or 
party, he said. 

Any active-duty servicemember, their spouses 
and dependents are welcome to volunteer as a dis¬ 
patcher, driver or as an A-driver that navigates and 
assists the driver, Ciuccoli said. The program also 
needs volunteers to serve as a marketing person to 
spread the word or administrative workers to keep 
the volunteer logs. 

Volunteer drivers must have a valid license under 
the status of forces agreement, car insurance, well- 


maintained vehicles with Japan Compulsory Insur¬ 
ance and base access, Ciuccoli said. 

There are no specific rules on the age for volun¬ 
teering, but Ciuccoli said he feels “more comfort¬ 
able” if the dependents are at least 18 years old and 
accompanied by their active-duty sponsors while 
providing rides for servicemembers. 

“This is a great program for young Marines or 
even high school seniors to learn the new roads off 
base or have a chance to talk to Marines and learn 
about us,” he said. 

The program is run from the Camp Foster USO 
office, which also hosts a late-night meal program 
until 2 a.m. 

When the phone rings on a typical Friday or Sat¬ 
urday night, a dispatcher coordinates with volunteer 
driver teams — one driver and one A-driver — to 
send a car to pick up servicemembers on and off 
base. Three volunteer cars usually cover 110 miles 
and pick up 80-100 passengers per night, Ciuccoli 
said. 

“We are happy to support our servicemembers 
for such a wonderful program,” said Angela Tom, a 
center manager for USO Camp Foster. 

Fidelis Rides is available only to active-duty ser¬ 
vicemembers of all branches; however, friends or 
family accompanying the servicemember are wel¬ 
come to ride with them. 

Cpl. Sarah Stegall, 24, of Headquarters and Sup¬ 
port Battalion, said the volunteer driver is checked 
out before they are dispatched. 

“The driver must pass the Breathalyzer test first,” 
Stegall said. 

The car is inspected to ensure it’s in proper con¬ 
dition and insured, and the driver is checked for a 
valid license, she said. 

“Lastly, the volunteer driver must sign the state¬ 
ment of understanding before taking off,” she said. 

The volunteers may not accept money in exchange 
for the ride and they must pay all of their costs in 
gas and tolls. 

“This is a grassroots volunteer program for [a 
quality-of-life] initiative,” Ciuccoli said. “We are not 
funded nor operated by command. If you want to 
help people who don’t have that much money to get a 
taxi, please join us.” 

Those on Okinawa who’d like to use Fidelis 
Rides or volunteer can call 090-6861-3348. The 
group also has a Facebook page, www.facebook. 
com/FidelisRides. 

ichihashi.aya(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©Ayaichihashi 


Soldier detained 
after taxi incident 
in South Korea 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — An 
American soldier was detained 
after he reportedly scuffled with 
police and tried to steal a taxi 
after a night out drinking in Seoul 
over the weekend. 

The incident occurred more 
than a month after US. Forces 
Korea, the main command for the 
28,500 servicemembers stationed 
in the South, temporarily lifted a 
1 to 5 a.m. off-installation curfew 
that had been in place for years. 

The 21-year-old soldier, who is 
assigned to the 2nd Infantry Di¬ 
vision, was angered when a taxi 
driver refused to let him into the 
car about 5:30 a.m. Saturday in 
the trendy neighborhood of Itae- 
won, the Korea Broadcasting 
System reported. 

The incident remained under 
investigation and the soldier was 
in the custody of his chain of com¬ 
mand, the 2nd ID said Thursday, 
declining to provide more details 
due to the ongoing investigation. 

According to the KBS report, 
the soldier hit the driver, then 
tried to drive away in the taxi 
after the driver got out to talk to 
police, but the taxi was crashed 
into a fire hydrant. 

The soldier scuffled with police 
and tried to run away, but the of¬ 
ficers subdued him with a stun 
gun, according to the report. He 
was detained on suspicion of as¬ 
sault and property damage but 
was released to American mili¬ 
tary authorities in accordance 
with the status of forces agree¬ 
ment between the allies. 

“We are aware of the incident 
involving a US. soldier and the 
Korean National Police in Itaewon 
last weekend and are cooperating 
fully with all legal authorities,” 
said 2nd ID spokesman Lt. Col. 
Martyn Crighton. “We take this 
matter very seriously. We are 
committed to ensuring our sol¬ 
diers obey Korean laws, US. 
military regulations and remain 
good neighbors with the Korean 
community.” 

South Korean police could not 
immediately be reached to inde¬ 
pendently confirm the details. 

The military suspended the 
much-hated curfewfor90 days be¬ 
ginning on June 17, saying the de¬ 
cision would be reviewed on Sept. 
17, in a test for servicemembers. 

USFK commander Gen. Robert 
Abrams will decide in September 
whether to continue the evalua¬ 
tion period, maintain or rescind 
the curfew, which required that 
troops be on base, in their resi¬ 
dences or hotel rooms during the 
specified hours. 

Officials said at the time that 
the curfew’s suspension was 
aimed at improving morale and 
making South Korea a more at- 


We are aware of the 
incident involving a U.S. 
soldier and the Korean 
National Police in 
Itaewon last weekend. 
... We take this matter 
very seriously. ^ 

Lt. Col. Martyn Crighton 

2nd ID spokesman 


tractive assignment, as well as 
giving troops a chance to see 
more of the country. 

Abrams retweeted a post about 
the taxi incident from “U.S. Army 
W.T.F! Moments.” 

“Being a good battlebuddy 
includes being with your battle 
buddy and not letting them wan¬ 
der off. We are guests here,” he 
added in a comment. “We are also 
Ambassadors who represent our 
country on and off duty. Below 
is an example of not being a good 
Ambassador.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report, 
gamel.kimdistripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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DOD deputy secretary nominee backs budget pact 



By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The new 
two-year federal budget agree¬ 
ment “does right by the men 
and women in uniform,” David 
Norquist said Wednesday during 
his confirmation hearing to be the 
next deputy defense secretary. 

The agreement, which brings 
the defense budget to $738 billion 
for fiscal year 2020, will allow 
the military to avoid continuing 
resolutions and sequestration and 
provide two years of planning, 
Norquist, the Pentagon’s chief 
financial officer, told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The 
legislative agreement made Mon¬ 
day by congressional leadership 
and the White House included a 
compromise on President Donald 
Trump’s proposed defense bud¬ 
get request of $750 billion and the 
House Democrats who put forth a 
defense budget at $733 billion. 

Norquist’s confirmation hear¬ 
ing is the second that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has 
held in two weeks — the other 
was for now-Defense Secretary 
Mark Esper — as the committee 
works to help fill critical leader¬ 
ship positions at the Pentagon. 

Just like in Esper’s confirma¬ 
tion process, Norquist had his 
nomination from Trump sent 


to the Senate the day before the 
hearing, which had been sched¬ 
uled about a week out in anticipa¬ 
tion of the nomination. 

Since January, Norquist had 
been performing the duties of 
deputy defense secretary after 
his predecessor, Patrick Shanah¬ 
an, stepped up to assume the role 
of acting defense secretary. 

Last night after Esper was 
sworn in as defense secretary, he 
delegated the duties of deputy de¬ 
fense secretary from Norquist to 
Navy Secretary Richard Spencer 
in deference to the Senate con¬ 


firmation process rules. While 
Norquist awaits the Senate’s con¬ 
firmation of him as deputy de¬ 
fense secretary, he has returned 
full time to his position as the 
Pentagon’s comptroller and chief 
financial officer, which he has 
held since 2017. 

Senators voiced support during 
the hearing for Norquist’s nomi¬ 
nation and confirmation, includ¬ 
ing Sen. James Inhofe, R-Okla., 
chairman of the committee, who 
said he might be the wrong per¬ 
son to be chairman of the hearing 
because he had already decided 


to support Norquist. 

“In fact, I remember telling 
the president a long time ago it 
doesn’t matter who ends up being 
secretary of defense, so long as 
you have Norquist in there to 
help,” he said. 

Norquist’s work on the Defense 
Department’s first full audit, re¬ 
leased in November, was com¬ 
mended by several senators, 
including Sen. Angus King, I- 
Maine, who called Norquist the 
“father of the audit” and implored 
him not to lose focus on the audit 
if confirmed. 


“(It’s) One of the most impor¬ 
tant missions that the department 
has,” he said of the audit. “It’s 
important to us to be able to reas¬ 
sure our citizens, our constituents 
... that we’re paying attention to 
where the money is going and 
that we have a handle on it.” 

Norquist assured him that he 
would. 

Norquist also said one of the 
first things he would do if is over¬ 
see the implementation of rec¬ 
ommendations from a task force 
set up by former acting Defense 
Secretary Patrick Shanahan to 
address sexual assault in the 
military. 

The Sexual Assault Account¬ 
ability and Investigation Task 
Force focuses on improving the 
military judicial process. It was 
set up in partnership with Sen. 
Martha McSally, R-Ariz., a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, who is a survivor of 
sexual assault during her mili¬ 
tary service. 

The task force released several 
recommendations in May that 
include updating the Uniformed 
Code of Military Justice to make 
sexual harassment a stand-alone 
crime. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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US sends another 
warship through 
Taiwan Strait 



Ahn Young-joon/AP 


Visitors pass a map showing North Korea's capital, Pyongyang, and South Korea's capital, Seoul, near 
South Korea's border with the North on Thursday. North Korea fired two short-range missiles into the 
sea Thursday, South Korea's military said. 

Missiles: South expresses ‘strong concern’ 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The Navy has sent yet 
another ship through the Taiwan 
Strait in what so far this year is an 
almost monthly event, according 
to Bloomberg News. 

The cruiser USS Antietam on 
Wednesday and Thursday sailed 
through the 110-mile-wide strait 
that separates mainland China 
from the island, which Beijing 
regards as a breakaway province. 
The US. considers Taiwan’s sta¬ 
tus unsettled but adheres to the 
“One China” policy, acknowledg¬ 
ing that China asserts sovereign¬ 
ty over Taiwan. 

Seventh Fleet officials did not 
respond to requests for comment 
Thursday. 

China regularly protests Tai¬ 
wan Strait transits and asserts 
foreign vessels must first ask per¬ 
mission before sailing through, 
but international law considers 
the strait an open waterway. 

Seventh Fleet spokesman 
Cmdr. Clay Doss said in a state¬ 
ment the strait transit “demon¬ 
strates the US. commitment to a 
free and open Indo-Pacific,” ac¬ 
cording to the Bloomberg report 
Thursday. 

“The US. Navy will continue 


Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — An investiga¬ 
tion into human smuggling has 
led to the arrest of 16 Marines. 

The Marine Corps said the ar¬ 
rests at Camp Pendleton, Calif, 
were carried out during a battal¬ 
ion formation Thursday morning 
at the base north of San Diego. 

The Marine Corps said in a 
news release that information 
gained after two Marines were 
arrested on human smuggling 


to fly, sail and operate anywhere 
international law allows,” he 
said, according to Bloomberg. 
The statement is the standard re¬ 
sponse to post-transit requests for 
comment. 

Also Wednesday, prior to the 
Antietam’s transit, Beijing in a 
white paper on national defense 
complained of “the US. illegal 
entry into China’s territorial wa¬ 
ters and maritime and air spaces 
near relevant islands and reefs, 
and wide-range and frequent 
close-in reconnaissance.” 

The white paper, published by 
China’s State Council Informa¬ 
tion Office, referred to US. pas¬ 
sage through waters claimed by 
China as “wrong practices and 
provocative activities.” Navy ves¬ 
sels on freedom of navigation op¬ 
erations regularly pass close to 
island chains claimed by China in 
the South China Sea. 

The US. “has provoked and 
intensified competition among 
m^or countries, significantly in¬ 
creased its defense expenditure, 
pushed for additional capacity in 
nuclear, outer space, cyber and 
missile defense, and undermined 
global strategic stability,” accord¬ 
ing to the white paper. 

It also criticized the US. for ap¬ 
proving a $2.2 billion arms deal 
for Taiwan early this month. 


charges earlier this summer led 
to the arrests. 

Officials say the Marines are 
accused of various illegal activi¬ 
ties ranging from human smug¬ 
gling to drug-related offenses. 

Another eight are being ques¬ 
tioned about their alleged involve¬ 
ment in drug offense as part of a 
separate investigation. 

The military says none of the 
Marines were involved in helping 
to enforce border security. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

North Korea fired the missiles 
about 20 minutes apart from the 
Hodo peninsula north of Wonsan, 
which has been the site of past 
launches into the sea, the military 
said, adding that the first one flew 
about 260 miles and the second 
more than 428 miles. 

The missiles, which were pre¬ 
sumed to have been launched 
from a truck known as a trans¬ 
porter erector launcher, both 
reached an altitude of some 32 
miles, according to the South’s 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Details trickled out throughout 
the day. On Thursday afternoon. 
President Moon Jae-in’s national 
security council issued a state¬ 
ment saying its initial analysis 
shows the projectiles were “a 
new type of short-range ballistic 
missile.” 

It promised a final judgment 
after a detailed joint assessment 
with the United States. 

“The committee expressed 
strong concern that such actions 
by North Korea are not helpful to 
the efforts of alleviating military 
tensions on the Korean Peninsu¬ 
la,” the statement said. 

North Korea also fired two 
short-range missiles along with 
multiple rocket launcher systems 
in early May. 

Kim agreed to suspend nuclear 
and long-range missile tests last 
year as diplomacy gained mo¬ 
mentum. He didn’t say anything 
about short-range missiles, al¬ 
though all ballistic missile activ¬ 


ity is banned under UN. Security 
Council resolutions that impose 
economic sanctions against the 
North. 

Trump expressed little con¬ 
cern about the May launch. He 
met with Kim about two months 
later in an impromptu encounter 
in the truce village on the heavily 
fortified border that divides the 
Korean Peninsula. 

Trump said the two leaders 
agreed to resume working-level 
negotiations to break the dead¬ 
lock that followed their February 
summit in Vietnam, which col¬ 
lapsed without an agreement due 
to sharp differences over sanc¬ 
tions relief No date has been set. 

Melissa Hanham, deputy direc¬ 
tor of the Open Nuclear Network 
program, said the missiles fired 
Thursday fit the same profile as 
those launched in May, which ap¬ 
peared to be a version of Russia’s 
Iskander missile. The missiles 
were likely solid-fuel and nuclear- 
capable and could threaten large 
populations as well as US. forces 
stationed in South Korea, she said 
in a telephone interview. 

“Short-range missiles like 
these have a lot of advantages for 
North Korea because they can be 
moved around easily and they’re 
harder to monitor,” she said. 

Experts also have noted the 
relatively low altitude of the mis¬ 
siles could be designed to evade 
detection by an advanced US. de¬ 
fense battery known as THAAD, 
which is positioned in a rural area 
southeast of Seoul. 

North Korea has a track record 


of staging provocations by dem¬ 
onstrating its continued military 
capabilities in a bid to gain lever¬ 
age in talks. 

“The Kim regime likely times 
these tests for international sig¬ 
naling purposes, applying po¬ 
litical pressure on the US. and 
South Korea in an effort to get 
more for less in future negotia¬ 
tions,” said Leif-Eric Easley, as¬ 
sociate professor of international 
studies at Ewha Womans Univer¬ 
sity in Seoul. 

The latest launch came on the 
heels of a visit to South Korea 
by US. national security adviser 
John Bolton, who is hated by the 
North Koreans. It also deals a 
challenge to Defense Secretary 
Mark Esper, who was sworn in 
Tuesday seven months after the 
post was vacated by Jim Mattis, 
who resigned. 

The North also has expressed 
strong objections to plans by the 
United States and South Korea 
to hold joint exercises in coming 
weeks despite efforts by the allies 
to scale them down in size and 
lower their profile. 

Japanese Defense Minister 
Takeshi Iwaya said the missile 
test on Thursday was probably a 
violation of UNSC resolutions. 

“If they were ballistic missiles, 
they violate UN. sanctions, and I 
find it extremely regrettable,” he 
was quoted as saying. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamei 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 


16 Marines arrested 


Boeing drops out of bidding for nuclear missile replacement 


The Washington Post 

Boeing says it will withdraw 
from a massive Pentagon program 
to replace America’s ground- 
based nuclear missiles, citing 
concerns with how the Pentagon 
has handled the procurement. 

The move makes Northrop 
Grumman the sole bidder for the 
massive contract, effectively lock¬ 
ing it into a military program that 
should be worth tens of billions of 
dollars over several decades. 


“After numerous attempts to 
resolve concerns within the pro¬ 
curement process, Boeing has 
informed the Air Force that it 
will not bid Ground Based Stra¬ 
tegic Deterrent (GBSD) En¬ 
gineering and Manufacturing 
Development (EMD) under the 
current acquisition approach,” 
said Todd Blecher, a spokesman 
with Boeing’s defense, space and 
security division. “We’ve evalu¬ 
ated these issues extensively, and 


determined that the current ac¬ 
quisition approach does not pro¬ 
vide a level playing field for fair 
competition.” 

The Ground Based Strategic 
Deterrent program is designed 
to replace the Minuteman HI 
missiles, which have been in use 
since the 1960s. 

Boeing’s decision to drop out 
of the ballistic missile program 
significantly complicates the 
Pentagon’s earlier plan to rene¬ 


gotiate the contract. In 2017 the 
Air Force limited the competition 
to Boeing and Northrop Grum¬ 
man, effectively rejecting a bid 
by Lockheed Martin. Boeing and 
Northrop were awarded contracts 
worth $349.2 million and $328 
million, respectively, to develop 
competing offers. 

The Air Force had hoped to 
weigh both companies’ options to 
get the best missile for the low¬ 
est possible price, according to a 


contract solicitation announced 
last week. Now, the Pentagon will 
have to either start the procure¬ 
ment over or try negotiate with 
Northrop Grumman despite hav¬ 
ing no competing options. 

Loren Thompson, a defense 
consultant who works with Boe¬ 
ing, said the dispute arose from 
Northrop Grumman’s 2017 ac¬ 
quisition of a company called Or¬ 
bital ATK, a dominant producer 
of rocket motors. 
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Fatal blasts rock 
Afghan capital 
as Dunford visits 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 
Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Three 
bombs exploded in the Afghan 
capital Thursday morning, kill¬ 
ing at least 11 people, in violence 
that coincided with a visit by the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 

No US. or coalition personnel 
were hurt in the separate blasts, 
NATO officials in Afghanistan 
said. 

The attacks killed 11 civilians 
and wounded at least 45, said In¬ 
terior Ministry spokesman Nasrat 
Rahimi, who added that at least 
one child was among the victims 
and that the death toll could rise. 

At least eight of those killed 
were Mines and Petroleum Min¬ 


istry employees, the ministry 
said in a statement. 

A bomb attached to a vehicle 
carrying the ministry workers 
exploded, and soon after a suicide 
bomber on a motorcycle blew 
himself up at the scene, Rahimi 
said. 

Islamic State claimed respon¬ 
sibility for the two blasts via its 
Amaq news agency. 

Another suicide bomber deto¬ 
nated a car in eastern Kabul 
shortly afterward. 

The Taliban claimed the attack 
and said they were targeting for¬ 
eign forces; however, NATO of¬ 
ficials said their forces were not 
involved in any of the bombings. 

Also on Thursday, six women 
and three children from the same 
family were killed when their 


Platoon: Action follows 
several high-profile incidents 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Increased scrutiny 

The apparent breakdown in 
discipline within the elite Navy 
team, which the statement said 
occurred “during non-operation- 
al periods,” comes in the wake of 
the court-martial of SEAL Chief 
Petty Officer Edward Gallagher, 
who was acquitted of murder 
charges in the 2017 killing of a 
wounded Islamic State captive 
under his care in Iraq. 

The military jury also cleared 
Gallagher of attempted murder in 
the shootings of two civilians and 
all other charges except for pos¬ 
ing for photos with the body of the 
dead captive. 

The trial was one of the Navy’s 
most high-profile war crimes 
cases and had drawn support for 
Gallagher from President Donald 
Trump and dozens of Republican 
lawmakers. 

It was one of several cases in 
recent months that have drawn 
scrutiny on the special operations 
communities that have borne the 
strain of a high operational tempo 
over more than 17 years of war in 
the Middle East. 

In June, former Green Beret 
M^. Matthew Golsteyn pleaded 
not guilty in a military court to 
allegations that he wrongfully 
killed an unarmed Afghan man 
in Helmand province almost a 
decade ago. 

Also in recent months, two U.S. 
special operations troops pleaded 
guilty for their parts in the June 
2017 fatal strangulation of Green 


Beret Staff Sgt. Logan Melgar in 
Mali. 

As part of arrangements with 
military prosecutors, a Navy 
SEAL Team 6 member and a Ma¬ 
rine Raider both agreed to testify 
against two others — Navy SEAL 
Chief Petty Officer Tony DeDolph 
and Marine Raider Gunnery Sgt. 
Mario Madera-Rodriguez — who 
face several charges, including 
murder, for Melgar’s death. 

Drug use allegations 

The announced redeployment 
from Iraq comes just days after 
Military Times reported that it 
had obtained an internal Navy 
investigation that found several 
SEAL Team 10 members busted 
for cocaine use in May 2018 had 
snorted the substance or spiked 
alcohol cocktails with it and 
cheated drug tests to avoid get¬ 
ting caught. 

The recent incidents were part 
of a trend of misconduct within 
the special operations command, 
which in December prompted 
Gen. Tony Thomas, the SOCOM 
boss at the time, to launch an 
internal review throughout the 
command. 

SOCOM’s statement on Wednes¬ 
day offered few details about 
what occurred in Iraq to raise the 
commander’s concern there. 

“All Department of Defense 
personnel are expected to uphold 
proven standards and to comply 
with laws and regulations,” the 
statement said. “Alleged violations 
are thoroughly investigated.” 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


A^han men salvage belongings at their shops following a suicide attack in Kabul, Afghanistan, on 
Thursday. Three bombings struck the Afghan capital on Thursday, killing at last 11 people. 


vehicle hit a roadside bomb in 
eastern Nangarhar province, the 
provincial governor’s office said. 

The bomb blasts occurred dur¬ 
ing Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Gen. Joseph Dunford’s 
visit to the capital, where he con¬ 
sulted with US., NATO and Af¬ 
ghan officials, the Pentagon said. 

His trip comes after the Af¬ 
ghan government earlier this 
week called on the U.S. to clari¬ 
fy remarks made by President 


Donald Trump about the war in 
Afghanistan. 

Speaking ahead of a meeting 
with Pakistani Prime Minis¬ 
ter Imran Khan in Washington 
on Monday, Trump said he had 
plans that would win the war, but 
it would cost 10 million lives and 
wipe Afghanistan “off the face of 
the Earth.” 

He also said he had chosen not 
to do that. 

Washington is working toward 


a diplomatic solution that would 
allow U.S. troops to exit the 
conflict. 

While in Kabul, Dunford met 
with U.S. peace envoy for Af¬ 
ghanistan Zalmay Khalilzad, Re¬ 
uters reported. The eighth round 
of peace negotiations between the 
US. and the Taliban is expected 
to start within days. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this 

weliman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwweilman 
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Boxer in Bahrain days after drone conflict 


JMELCOME 

USS BOXER 



Photos by Joshua KARSTEN/Stars and Stripes 


The Navy Exchange at Naval Station Bahrain welcomes USS Boxer sailors and Marines during a 
scheduled port visit on Thursday. 



The amphibious assault ship USS Boxer arrives at Bahrain's Khalifa 
bin Salman Port on Thursday. Last week, U.S. officials said the ship 
destroyed at least one Iranian drone while in the Persian Gulf. 


By Joshua Karsten 
AND Chad Garland 
Stars and Stripes 

MANAMA, Bahrain — The 
USS Boxer pulled into Bahrain’s 
Khalifa bin Salman Port on 
Thursday for a visit, days after 
the amphibious assault ship made 
headlines for downing at least 
one Iranian drone in the Strait of 
Hormuz. 

The Boxer’s crew, roughly 
2,000 sailors and Marines, are 
expected to rest and relax while 
in the kingdom, which lies across 
from Iran in the Persian Gulf 
The command has not specified 
any activities while in port. 

The ship reportedly engaged 
two drones as it transited to the 
Persian Gulf last week, taking 
defensive action against a fixed- 
wing drone that had flown “within 
a threatening range” on the morn¬ 
ing of July 18. President Donald 
Trump, saying it was an Iranian 
drone, said it was destroyed after 
coming within about 1,000 yards 
of the vessel. 

The ship may have taken out a 
second unmanned aircraft dur¬ 
ing the incident, Gen. Kenneth 
McKenzie, head of U.S. Central 
Command, said to a CBS News 
reporter aboard the ship before 
its port call. The two engage¬ 
ments happened about an hour 
apart, he said, but he was only 
“confident” that one of the drones 
was brought down. 

The drone was reportedly dis¬ 
abled by Marines of the 11th Ma¬ 
rine Expeditionary Unit aboard 
the Boxer using an electronic 
jamming device known as a Light 
Marine Air Defense Integrated 
System, or LMADIS, as manned 
and unmanned Iranian aircraft 
swooped in near the warship. 

It is believed to be the first “kill” 
for the LMADIS, USNI News re¬ 
ported, and likely cost less than 
alternatives like missiles. 

Tehran has disputed Wash¬ 
ington’s accounts of the incident, 
saying that all of its drones in the 
region landed back at their bases 
that day. On Wednesday, Mgj. 
Gen. Hossein Salami, head of the 
Iranian Revolutionary Guards 
Corps, repeated the denial, call¬ 
ing for the U.S. to produce evi¬ 
dence of the downed drone. 

Last week, Iranian state media 
published about six minutes of 
video surveillance footage pur¬ 
portedly taken by the drones, 
which it said proved Tehran’s ver¬ 
sion of events. The clips, however, 
do not show the aircraft return¬ 


ing to base or landing. 

The purported splashing of the 
drone comes about a month after 
Iranian forces shot down a U.S. 
military spy drone with a sur¬ 
face-to-air missile. U.S. officials 
claimed the drone was in interna¬ 
tional airspace over the Strait of 
Hormuz, while Tehran claimed 
the drone had ventured into Ira¬ 
nian airspace. 

A chokepoint at the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf and a m^or 
thoroughfare for oil and other 
cargo, the narrow waterway has 
been a hot zone at the center 
of tensions with Iran in recent 
months. These included attacks 
on six commercial vessels since 
May that Washington has blamed 
on Tehran and the seizure last 
week of a British oil tanker by 
Iranian patrol boats. 

The Boxer, along with attached 
11th MEU and two support ships, 
arrived in Middle East waters in 
June as the U.S. deployed troops 
and equipment to the region, in¬ 
cluding a carrier strike group and 
bomber task force, in response 
to what Washington said were 
increased threats against U.S. 
personnel or property from Iran 
or its proxy forces. Iran-backed 
militants are active in Yemen and 
Iraq. 

Over the weekend, CENTCOM 
said it was preparing to send 


troops to Prince Sultan Air Base 
in Saudi Arabia — the first time 
in more than a decade that U.S. 
servicemembers will be deployed 
there — as part of about 2,000 ad¬ 
ditional forces being sent to the 
region. 

CENTCOM is also developing 
an international maritime coali¬ 
tion to increase surveillance and 
security and to ensure freedom 
of navigation in the Strait of Hor¬ 
muz, the Gulf of Oman and the 
Persian Gulf as well as the Bab 
el-Mandeb strait, which connects 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Aden 


near Yemen, the command said 
last week. The U.S. is expected 
to provide surveillance and other 
support and is seeking partner 
countries in Europe, the Middle 
East and elsewhere in Asia to es¬ 
cort vessels under their flags. 

It was not immediately clear 
how long the Boxer will remain 
pierside. The Navy’s 5th Fleet 
said only that it was a scheduled 
port call. 
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British navy 
to escort ships 
through Strait 
of Hormuz 

The Washington Post 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates 
—Britain has begun sending navy 
ships to accompany vessels trav¬ 
eling through the narrow Strait of 
Hormuz following the seizure of a 
British-flagged tanker by Iranian 
forces. 

In a statement, Britain’s De¬ 
partment of Defense said that 
“the Royal Navy has been tasked 
to accompany British-flagged 
ships through the Strait of Hor¬ 
muz, either individually or in 
groups, should sufficient notice 
be given of their passage.” 

The HMS Montrose, a Royal 
Navy Type 23 frigate, became 
the first navy ship to offer an es¬ 
cort overnight on Wednesday into 
Thursday in the narrow water¬ 
way, Sky News reported Thurs¬ 
day, citing shipping industry 
sources. 

Britain made the decision just 
days after the seizure by Iran’s 
Revolutionary Guard Corps of the 
Stena Impero, a British-flagged 
tanker, as it as it passed through 
the Strait of Hormuz on Friday. 

The seizure was widely inter¬ 
preted as a tit-for-tat measure in 
response to British marines tak¬ 
ing part in the seizure of an Irani¬ 
an-flagged tanker near Gibraltar, 
a British overseas territory off 
the coast of Spain. 

On Wednesday, Iranian Presi¬ 
dent Hassan Rouhani appeared 
to suggest that Tehran would con¬ 
sider releasing the Stena Impero 
if Britain released the Grace 1. 

Britain has previously sug¬ 
gested that seizure of the Iranian 
tanker needed to be resolved by 
Gibraltar’s courts and called on 
Iran to provide evidence that the 
tanker was not en route to Syria. 

U.S. Defense Secretary Mark 
Esper announced Wednesday that 
the U.S. would also be sending its 
own escorts for U.S.-flagged ships 
in the region. 

“The Brits are escorting their 
ships,” Esper said. “We will es¬ 
cort our ships to the degree that 
the risk demands it. I assume that 
other countries will escort their 
ships.” 


Top Navy auditor accused of harassment dating to 2007 


Bloomberg 

The Navy’s top auditor was promoted to 
the job despite a series of sexual harass¬ 
ment allegations against him by multiple 
women. Rep. Jackie Speier said in a letter 
to Navy Secretary Richard Spencer and 
another senior official. 

Navy Auditor General Ronnie J. Booth 
has been accused of a “pattern of ha¬ 
rassment, retaliation and hostility in the 
workplace” that has been “documented at 


length in multiple sources” dating to 2007, 
Speier, a California Democrat who heads a 
defense subcommittee, wrote in a July 16 
letter seen by Bloomberg. 

According to the letter, the auditor alleg¬ 
edly demonstrated a “pattern of behavior, 
in which Mr. Booth offers to mentor female 
subordinates, suggests he meet them, out¬ 
side of work hours, arranges travel with the 
women and subsequently makes inappro¬ 
priate advances on them,” Speier wrote. 

Booth, a 32-year veteran of Navy audit¬ 


ing assignments who now directs about 
340 employees and oversees a $47 million 
annual operating budget, referred ques¬ 
tions about the accusations to Cmdr. Sarah 
Higgins, a spokeswoman for Spencer. 

In a statement, Higgins said Spencer 
“takes allegations of sexual harassment 
seriously. If the Office of the Secretary of 
the Navy receives an allegation, the staff 
refers the information to the appropriate 
body of jurisdiction. Due to privacy con¬ 
cerns and to preserve the integrity of the 


process, we will not comment further.” 

In addition to a 12-year-old allegation by 
one woman, Speier wrote that she is “aware 
of five other women who have had similar 
experiences since then, at least three of 
whom reported through formal channels.” 

The Pentagon’s inspector general has 
a copy of Speier’s letter and is reviewing 
whether to open an inquiry but no decision 
has been made, according to a person with 
knowledge of the issue. 
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NM demands action from Air Force on contamination 


By Susan Montoya Bryan 
Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Top New 
Mexico officials want the US. Air Force to 
immediately begin defining the boundar¬ 
ies of plumes of contamination at two bases 
in the state and provide alternate water 
supplies to affected residents. 

Attorney General Hector Balderas and 
the New Mexico Environment Department 
on Wednesday filed a motion seeking a 
preliminary injunction to require regular 
groundwater and surface water sampling 
as the case proceeds. 

They also want the Air Force to offer vol¬ 
untary blood tests for residents who may 
have been exposed to the contamination 
as well as provide additional documenta¬ 
tion on the extent of contamination around 


Cannon and Holloman air bases. 

The state sued in April, saying the feder¬ 
al government has a responsibility to clean 
up toxic chemicals left behind by past mili¬ 
tary firefighting activities. 

“I am extremely frustrated that the Air 
Force has not been responsive to protecting 
the health and safety of New Mexican fam¬ 
ilies by addressing years of environmental 
pollution,” Balderas said in a statement. 

The contamination is linked to chemi¬ 
cals known as per- and polyfluoroalkyl 
substances, or PEAS. 

The Air Force has not commented di¬ 
rectly on the pending litigation but has ar¬ 
gued its response to PEAS contamination 
in New Mexico and elsewhere has been 
aggressive. 

Officials have said they’ve been working 
with regulators to identify and implement 


long-term solutions to prevent exposure. 

New Mexico environmental regulators 
first issued a notice of violation to the Air 
Force in 2018 for failing to properly ad¬ 
dress the contamination at Cannon Air 
Force Base near Clovis. They followed 
earlier this year on Holloman, saying that 
base had violated its state permit and had 
yet to respond to concerns about the pollu¬ 
tion near Alamogordo. 

Balderas in May requested that a pub¬ 
licly accessible lake at Holloman be closed 
to limit exposure after sampling indicated 
PFAS contamination was dozens of times 
higher than federal health advisory levels. 

Fed by treated wastewater from the 
base, the lake already is off-limits to swim¬ 
ming but camping is allowed along the 
shoreline. 

Balderas’ office said Wednesday it be¬ 


lieved the lake was still open. 

Similar contamination has been found 
at dozens of military sites across the na¬ 
tion, and growing evidence that exposure 
can be dangerous has prompted the EPA to 
consider setting a maximum level for the 
chemicals in drinking water nationwide. 
Currently only nonenforceable drinking 
water health advisories are in place. 

Members of New Mexico’s congressio¬ 
nal delegation have argued that the con¬ 
tamination needs to be addressed. 

A defense spending bill pending in Con¬ 
gress includes some provisions aimed at 
tackling PFAS, from funding further study 
on the best ways to clean up and dispose 
of contaminated groundwater and soils to 
assistance for dairies and other affected 
businesses. 


GAO: VA still lags on 
reliable tracking of 
health care wait times 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Awaiting the start of a House Veterans’ Affairs Committee hearing Wednesday on wait times at VA 
hospitals are Dr. Debra A. Draper, left, director of the Government Accountability Office’s health care 
team, and Dr. Teresa S. Boyd, Veterans Health Administration assistant deputy under secretary for 
health for clinical operations. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs still 
fails to reliably track wait times 
for veterans seeking health care 
in the wake of a national scandal 
that five years ago found more 
than 200 veterans died while 
waiting for appointments, a fed¬ 
eral watchdog agency reported. 

The House Committee on Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs held a hearing 
Wednesday to assess the VA’s 
progress on wait times. This year 
marks the fifth anniversary of 
the wait-time scandal, which was 
first uncovered at the Phoenix 
VA hospital. It was later revealed 
the problems permeated the VA 
health care system. 

Debra Draper, director of 
health care with the Govern¬ 
ment Accountability Office, told 
lawmakers that the VA has made 
some progress since the watch¬ 
dog agency began reporting on 
access issues in 2012, but there 
are still some shortcomings. 

“At this time, we continue to be 
concerned that VA has not suf¬ 
ficiently addressed the reliabil¬ 
ity of its wait-time data,” Draper 
said. “Long wait times and weak¬ 
nesses in the scheduling system 
have remained persistent and 
have hindered veterans’ ability to 


access care.” 

In a report accompanying her 
testimony. Draper wrote the VA’s 
procedure for tracking wait times 
included only a portion of the ap¬ 
pointment-scheduling process. 
When veterans use the VA to seek 
care from private doctors, they 
could potentially wait up to 70 
days to see a provider despite the 
agency having a goal of 30 days, 
the report states. The GAO first 
made those findings in 2018, and 
the VA has yet to implement its 
recommendations. Draper wrote. 

In 2017, the GAO found some 
veterans waited three months to 
be enrolled into VA health care. 
The watchdog made several rec¬ 
ommendations at that time, but 
the VA has yet to finalize them, 
either. 

To improve, the VA needs a 
new scheduling system, clear 
and consistent policies, adequate 
oversight and effective training, 
she said. 

The VA is expected to imple¬ 
ment a new scheduling system in 
all medical facilities by 2021. 

“The new system that’s expect¬ 
ed to roll out in the next couple of 
years will be effective, but it won’t 
solve all of the problems,” Draper 
said. “They’ll have to have train¬ 
ing, oversight and accountability, 
and other things all together.” 


Delays still exist. The VA Office 
of Inspector General reported 
Tuesday about the Albuquerque, 
N.M., VA hospital, where patients 
were found to have limited access 
to mental health services. Some 
veterans had waited longer than 
90 days for an appointment. Em¬ 
ployees told the OIG that the de¬ 
lays were caused by shortages of 
medical staff and schedulers. 

VA officials testified Wednes¬ 
day that it has undergone “tre¬ 
mendous transformation” since 


2014, when it was discovered 
some VA officials kept secret wait 
lists. An investigation by the VA 
Office of Inspector General found 
215 veterans died while waiting 
to see specialists in Phoenix. 

“We recognize there are still 
challenges ahead of us, but it is 
important to keep in mind that 
veterans continue to receive the 
highest quality care, often with 
shorter wait times than in the pri¬ 
vate sector,” said Teresa Boyd, an 
assistant deputy undersecretary 


with the VA. 

It’s difficult to compare wait 
times between the VA and the 
private medical sector because 
there’s not a standard method for 
calculating them, said Kenneth 
Kizer, executive vice president of 
Atlas Research and a former VA 
undersecretary for health. More¬ 
over, private-sector providers 
don’t routinely make their wait 
times public. 

wentling.nikkilgstri pes.com 
Twitter: (finikkiwentling 


Board reinstates Naval Academy professor with back pay 


Associated Press 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. — A US. 
Naval Academy professor who 
was removed by the academy 
after an investigation into his 
conduct in class was reinstated 
to his job by a federal board 
Wednesday. 

The US. Merit Systems Pro¬ 
tection Board ordered the rein¬ 
statement of Bruce Fleming with 
back pay within 20 days. The 
English professor was removed 


in August. 

Administrative Judge Mark 
Syska wrote in the order that the 
primary witness in the case “had 
severe credulity issues.” He also 
wrote that the purported victims 
in the case, who were students, 
“did not generally take offense 
or have any actual issue with the 
appellant.” 

“Moreover, much of the charged 
conduct, as noted by the investi¬ 
gating panel, did not appear to be 
actual misconduct in the context 


of free-wheeling classroom dis¬ 
cussions,” Syska wrote. 

Jason Ehrenberg, Fleming’s 
attorney, said academy officials 
were trying to punish his client 
for criticizing the academy. 

Cmdr. Alana Garas, an acad¬ 
emy spokeswoman, said the Navy 
was reviewing the decision. 

Fleming had been a civilian 
English professor at the academy 
since 1987. 

Accusations against him in¬ 
cluded allowing students to tell 


jokes of a sexual nature in class, 
discussing sexual matters in 
class, emailing partially clothed 
photos of himself to his students 
and touching students on the 
neck, shoulders and back in class 
without their consent. 

Syska wrote that no one who 
received the photos appeared 
particularly offended by them, 
except for the primary com¬ 
plaining midshipman. Syska also 
wrote that he was “hard pressed 
to find misconduct” in the touch¬ 



Bruce Fleming 


ing allegations. 

Syska described a complaining 
midshipman as being an 18-year- 
old who received the first C grade 
in his life from Fleming. 
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Former special counsel Robert Mueller testifies to the House Judiciary Committee 
about his investigation into Russian interference in the 2016 election on Capitol Hill 


Mueller 
leaves last 
word to 
the voters 

By Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Robert Mueller’s tes¬ 
timony sent the clearest signal yet that im¬ 
peachment may be slipping out of reach for 
Democrats and that the ultimate verdict on 
President Donald Trump will be rendered 
by voters in the 2020 election. 

Democrats had hoped the former special 
counsel’s appearance Wednesday would be 
a turning point. 

A Marine who served in Vietnam, 
Mueller is the kind of square-jawed fed¬ 
eral prosecutor to whom 
AM AI VC 1C Americans may have 
once listened as a trusted 
source of authority. But 
in this era of stark politi¬ 
cal polarization, galvanizing the public is 
a difficult task even if Mueller wanted to 
produce a viral moment, which he never 
seemed inclined to do. Rather than swoop 
in to give voice to the 448-page report , 
Mueller said very few words. 

What Mueller did say was striking: 
Trump was not exonerated of potential 
crimes. 

His report found Russia interfered in 
the 2016 election in “sweeping and system¬ 
atic” fashion. Accepting foreign campaign 
assistance is wrong, he agreed. But Muel¬ 
ler’s reluctance to engage, and his one- 
word answers, deprived the country of a 
where-were-you-when moment that could 
bring decisive conclusion to the probe 
and Trump’s role in trying to obstruct the 
investigation. 

“It was not a hoax,” Mueller testified of 
Russian election interference. 

The result, after more than six hours at 
the House Judiciary and Intelligence com¬ 
mittees, was that the sides in Washington 
were retrenching to their familiar outposts, 
leaving voters to decide what to do next. 

Trump derided Mueller’s appearance 
— “disaster,” he tweeted — and started 
fundraising off it. The president’s reelec- 


on Wednesday. 

tion campaign set a $2 million goal over 
24 hours, it said, to counter those trying to 
“TRICK the American People into believ¬ 
ing their LIES.” 

Allies of the White House quickly joined 
in. GOP Sen. Lindsey Graham, of South 
Carolina, called Mueller’s appearance 
“sad.” Rep. Devin Nunes, of California, the 
top Republican on the Intelligence panel, 
said the hearing was the “last gasp” of the 
investigation. 

“It’s time for the curtain to close on the 
Russia hoax,” Nunes said. 

Much was riding on Mueller’s appear¬ 
ance, coming months after the release of 
his report in April. House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi is weighing liberal calls for im¬ 
peachment against her own instincts for a 
more measured approach investigating the 
Trump administration and laying out the 
findings. 

Activists on the party’s left flank have 
been impatient with what they see as Pe- 
losi’s slow-walking of impeachment — but 
they’ve also been deferential to her strat¬ 
egy. More than 85 House Democrats have 
called for the House to begin impeachment 
proceedings, and more lawmakers are ex¬ 
pected to add their names after Mueller’s 
testimony. 


Yet even though Democrats hold the 
House m^ority, they’re far from the 218 
votes that would be needed to approve ar¬ 
ticles of impeachment. With Republicans 
controlling the Senate, many Democrats 
warn moving forward is a political dead 
end. 

“If we have a case for impeachment, 
that’s the place we will have to go,” Pelosi 
said afterward. 

Mueller, in his testimony, didn’t push the 
issue any further. While Mueller’s team 
declined to prosecute the president, in part 
because of a Justice Department opinion 
against indicting a sitting president, the re¬ 
port also suggested other remedies, includ¬ 
ing in Congress. Asked about impeachment 
as an option Wednesday, Mueller refused 
to comment on it. 

A June poll by The Associated Press- 
NORC Center for Public Affairs Research 
found 31% of Americans said they didn’t 
know enough to say whether Mueller’s 
report had completely cleared Trump of 
coordination with Russia and 30% didn’t 
know whether it had not completely cleared 
Trump of obstruction. A CNN poll found 
that just 3% said they had read the whole 
report. 


Trump vetoes 
resolutions to 
halt arms sales 
to Saudis, UAE 

By Deb Riechmann 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump on Wednesday vetoed a trio of con¬ 
gressional resolutions aimed at blocking 
his administration from selling billions of 
dollars of weapons to Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo last 
month cited threats from Iran as a reason 
to approve the $8.1 billion arms sale to the 
two U.S. allies in the Persian Gulf 

Saudi Arabia is an enemy of Iran, and 
tension has mounted between the UAE 
and Tehran over several issues, including 
the UAE’s coordination with U.S. efforts to 
curb what it calls Iran’s malign activities 
in the region. 

But Trump’s decision in May to sell the 
weapons in a way that would have bypassed 
congressional review infuriated lawmak¬ 
ers. Democrats and Republicans banded 
together to pass resolutions to block the 
weapons sale. 

The White House had argued that stop¬ 
ping the sale would send a signal that the 
United States doesn’t stand by its partners 
and allies, particularly at a time when 
threats against them are increasing. 

The arms package includes thousands of 
precision-guided munitions, other bombs 
and ammunition and aircraft maintenance 
support. 

Anger has been mounting in Congress 
over the Trump administration’s close ties 
to the Saudis, fueled by the high civilian 
casualties in the Saudi-led war in Yemen 

— a military campaign the U.S. is assisting 

— and the killing of U.S.-based columnist 
Jamal Khashoggi by Saudi agents. 

“The president’s shameful veto tramples 
over the will of the bipartisan, bicameral 
Congress and perpetuates his administra¬ 
tion’s involvement in the horrific conflict in 
Yemen, which is a stain on the conscience 
of the world,” House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
said in a statement. 

It didn’t appear that lawmakers opposed 
to the sale had enough votes to override 
Trump’s veto. 

Sen. Bob Menendez, of New Jersey, the 
top Democrat on the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, led the effort, but he had 
support from two of Trump’s GOP allies in 
Congress: Sens. Lindsey Graham, of South 
Carolina, and Rand Paul, of Kentucky. 


Breast implants recalled over link to rare form of cancer 


By Matthew Perrone 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Breast implant maker 
Allergan Inc. issued a worldwide recall 
Wednesday for certain textured models 
after regulators alerted the company to a 
heightened cancer risk with the devices. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
said it called for the removal after new in¬ 
formation showed Allergan’s Biocell breast 
implants with a textured surface were tied 
to the vast m^ority of cases of a rare form 
of lymphoma. The move follows similar ac¬ 
tion in France, Australia and Canada. 

The FDA is not recommending women 
with the implants have them removed 
because the cancer is so rare, but it says 
they should check with their doctor if they 
have symptoms, which include pain and 


swelling. 

Biocell implants feature a textured sur¬ 
face designed to prevent slippage and to 
minimize scar tissue. Those models ac¬ 
count for just 5 percent of the U.S. market. 
The vast m^ority of breast implants used 
in the U.S. have a smooth surface. 

Wednesday’s recall does not affect Al¬ 
lergan’s smooth implants or a different 
Allergan textured implant sold under the 
Microcell brand. 

Health authorities first linked breast im¬ 
plants to cancer in 2011. The disease is not 
breast cancer but lymphoma that grows in 
the scar tissue surrounding the breasts. It 
grows slowly and can usually be success¬ 
fully treated by surgically removing the 
implants. 

As recently as May, the FDA said that 
the danger did not warrant a national ban 


on textured devices. But the FDA said 
Wednesday that new data shows a direct 
link to cancer with Allergan’s implants not 
seen with other textured implants. 

“Once the evidence indicated that a spe¬ 
cific manufacturer’s product appeared to 
be directly linked to significant patient 
harm, including death, the FDA took ac¬ 
tion,” FDA Deputy Commissioner Amy 
Abernethy said on a call with reporters. 

The FDA said the latest figures show 
more than 80% of the 570 confirmed cases 
of the lymphoma worldwide have been 
linked to Allergan implants. Regulators 
estimate that the risk of the disease is six 
times higher with Allergan’s implants than 
other textured implants sold in the U.S. 

FDA officials said they decided to act 
after receiving 116 new reports of the can¬ 
cer. Those reports increased the number of 


deaths tied to the disease from nine to 33, 
including at least 12 cases in women with 
Allergan breast implants. 

FDA’s device director, Jeffrey Shuren, 
said the death increase played a significant 
role in their decision to seek a recall. 

“Our team concluded action was neces¬ 
sary to protect the public health,” he said. 

The new numbers still reflect a rare dis¬ 
ease considering an estimated 10 million 
women globally have breast implants. The 
FDA estimates that hundreds of thousands 
of U.S. women have the Biocell implants. 

There is no firm agreement on the exact 
frequency of the disease, known as breast 
implant-associated anaplastic large cell 
lymphoma. Published estimates rang¬ 
ing from 1 in 3,000 patients to 1 in 30,000 
patients. 
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Puerto Rican governor 
resigns amid protests 
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People celebrate outside the governor's mansion Thursday in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, after Gov. Ricardo Rosselio announced that he is 
resigning Aug. 2. 


By Danica Goto 

Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico 
— Puerto Rican Gov. Ricardo 
Rosselio announced his resig¬ 
nation overnight, ceding power 
after nearly two weeks of furious 
protests and political upheaval 
touched off by a leak of crude and 
insulting chat messages between 
him and his top advisers. 

A crowd of thousands outside 
the governor’s mansion in Old 
San Juan erupted in cheers and 
song after his announcement on 
Facebook just before midnight on 
Wednesday. 

“Despite expecting to serve the 
term that the people democrati¬ 
cally elected me to, today I feel 
that continuing in this position 
represents a threat to the success 
we have achieved,” a shaken look¬ 
ing Rosselio said in an address in 
which he listed his accomplish¬ 
ments before making clear he 
will step down Aug. 2. 

The 40-year-old Democrat and 
son of a governor, Rosselio be¬ 
came the first chief executive to 
resign in the modern history of 
Puerto Rico, a US. territory of 
more than 3 million American 
citizens. 

Justice Secretary Wanda 
Vazquez will assume the post 
more than halfway through Ros- 
sello’s four-year term, becom¬ 


ing Puerto Rico’s second female 
governor. 

“It’s historic, but we have to be 
cautious,” designer Jalil Serrano 
said. “What will happen beyond 
this? There are concerns, but 
there is also hope.” 

Gesturing to the young crowd 
outside the mansion, he said. 
“This belongs to them.” 

Rossello’s announcement — 
made amid threats of impeach¬ 
ment from lawmakers — came 
after a bizarre standoff unfolded 
in Old San Juan as the governor 
pledged to deliver a message to 
the people of Puerto Rico, then 
hour after hour passed in unex¬ 
plained silence while thousands 
of protesters chanted demands 
for his resignation. 

An announcement was first 
expected at 5 p.m., then finally 
came less than a half-hour before 
midnight. 

At one point, dozens of officers 
in full riot gear marched out of 
the governor’s mansion toward 
protesters. 

“We want peace, and they want 
war!” the crowd yelled. 

The obscenity-laced online 
messages involving the gover¬ 
nor and 11 other men infuriated 
Puerto Ricans already frustrated 
with corruption, mismanagement, 
economic crisis and the sluggish 
recovery from Hurricane Maria 
nearly two years ago. 


In reaction, tens of thousands 
took to the streets to demand 
Rossello’s resignation in Puerto 
Rico’s biggest demonstrations 
since the protests that put an 
end to US. Navy training on the 
island of Vieques more than 15 
years ago. 

The chat participants discussed 
the awarding of government con¬ 
tracts in ways that some observ¬ 
ers called potentially illegal. They 
also insulted women and mocked 
constituents, including victims of 
Hurricane Maria. Rosselio called 
a female politician a “whore,” re¬ 
ferred to another as a “daughter 
of a bitch” and made fun of an 
obese man with whom he posed 
in a photo. 

Earlier this week, a judge is¬ 
sued search warrants for the cell¬ 
phones of government officials 
involved in the chat. One of the 
search warrants said officials in 
the conversation may have ille¬ 
gally divulged confidential gov¬ 
ernment information. 

More than a dozen government 
officials have resigned since 
the chat was leaked earlier this 
month, including Rosselio con¬ 
fidant and chief of staff Ricardo 
Llerandi, former Secretary of 
State Luis Rivera Marin and for¬ 
mer chief financial officer Chris¬ 
tian Sobrino, who also held five 
other positions. 

Under Puerto Rico’s constitu¬ 


tion, the secretary of state would 
normally assume the governor¬ 
ship, but since that post was 
empty, it will go to Vazquez. 

Nearly two years after Hurri¬ 
cane Maria hit the island, some 


30,000 homes still have tarp roofs, 
power outages remain common 
and Puerto Rico has received 
less than a third of the roughly 
$40 billion pledged by the US. 
government. 


Pa. school board apologizes 
for threat over lunch debt 


Idaho fire 
shifts from 
nuke site 

Associated Press 



Bureau of Land Management/AP 


A change in wind direction Wednesday was pushing the flames from 
a wildfire at the Idaho National Laboratory, the nation’s primary 
nuclear research facility, into open range, officials said. 


BOISE, Idaho — The nation’s 
primary nuclear research facility 
plans to go back to regular opera¬ 
tions Thursday after a change in 
wind direction pushed a wildfire 
away from the sprawling site in 
Idaho. 

The fire no longer poses a 
threat to key research facilities 
at the Idaho National Labora¬ 
tory, lab officials said Wednesday 
evening. 

The lightning-caused fire at the 
Idaho National Laboratory is one 
of several across the US. West. 

Before the wind shifted, the 
Idaho blaze got close to several 
lab facilities, including one where 
high-level radioactive materials 
are studied and another holding 
a nuclear reactor, spokeswoman 
Kerry Martin said. 

She said she didn’t know how 
close the flames got to those 
buildings. 

The lab has several safety 
measures for wildfires that often 
ignite in southeastern Idaho’s des¬ 


ert rangeland, including clearing 
ground around each building and 
having several specially trained 
fire crews stationed around the 
site that’s nearly the size of Rhode 
Island. 

“It’s not our first rodeo,” Mar¬ 
tin said. “We have fire stations, 
a lot of fire equipment; we have 
trained firefighters and equip¬ 
ment to cut barriers.” 

The wildfire that ignited Mon¬ 
day is estimated to have burned 
about 176 square miles. Nones¬ 
sential laboratory employees 


were evacuated. Lab officials said 
the fire was estimated to be 60% 
contained Wednesday evening. 

The nuclear research site in¬ 
cludes reactors and research 
materials as well as facilities 
for processing high-level nucle¬ 
ar waste and other radioactive 
waste. 

Meanwhile, rain in a forested 
Arizona city helped firefighters 
battle a wildfire that has raged 
for days in a scenic mountain 
pass but was raising the risk of 
flooding, officials said. 


Associated Press 

A Pennsylvania school district 
that warned parents behind on 
their lunch bills that their chil¬ 
dren could end up in foster care, 
and then rejected a businessman’s 
offer to pay the overdue charges, 
is apologizing and says it wants to 
accept the donation after all. 

The Wyoming Valley West 
school board “sincerely apolo¬ 
gizes for the tone of the letter that 
was sent regarding lunch debt,” 
the post on the district’s website 
Wednesday said. “It wasn’t the in¬ 
tention of the district to harm or 
inconvenience any of the families 
in our school district.” 

The board also said that it 
would take a donation from Todd 
Carmichael, chief executive of 
Philadelphia-based La Colombe 
Coffee, to pay off the $22,000 in 
overdue bills, and that it would 
funnel the money through the 
district’s nonprofit foundation. 

“No student was ever denied 
a meal for lack of payment,” the 
board wrote, adding that it fol¬ 
lowed federal and state rules. “All 
meals served to students were 
chosen by the students from our 
regular menu. No shaming oc¬ 


curred and no alternate meals 
were provided.” 

Michael Plaksin, president of 
the Wyoming Valley West Edu¬ 
cational Foundation, said the 
decision to take the donation 
was made during discussions he 
had with members of the school 
board. 

“What is going on is that the 
school will be able to accept 
money, donations, so that we will 
be able to pay off the program as 
soon as possible,” Plaksin said. 

The foundation is independent 
of the board, he said, although 
they work closely together. 

District officials had recently 
written to parents, warning they 
“can be sent to dependency court 
for neglecting your child’s right 
to food” and that children could 
be removed and placed in foster 
care. Luzerne County child wel¬ 
fare authorities protested, saying 
they never remove children from 
homes over unpaid bills. 

“Did people make mistakes? 
Of course mistakes were made,” 
said Plaksin. “Look, if three more 
people had proofread the letter 
before it was sent out, it never 
would have been sent out. It was 
that simple.” 
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Judge blocks Trump’s asylum restrictions 


Policy barred entry after transit 
through another country to US 



Marco Ugarte/AP 


Migrants wait outside at an immigration center last week to be bused from Nuevo Laredo to Monterrey, 
Mexico. The migrants went knowing the dangers that lurk in Tamaulipas, including organized crime 
groups known to extort, kidnap and kill people like them. 

Asylum-seekers are dumped 
in dangerous area of Mexico 


By Amy Taxin 
AND Ashraf Khalil 
Associated Press 

A federal judge on Wednesday 
ordered the Trump administra¬ 
tion to stop denying asylum to 
anyone who transits through an¬ 
other country to reach the U.S. 
border, marking the latest legal 
defeat for a president waging an 
all-out battle to stem the flow of 
migrants entering from Mexico. 

The ruling by U.S. District 
Judge Jon Tigar in San Francisco 
came hours after another federal 
judge in Washington, D.C., let 
the 9-day-old policy stand. The 
California judge’s preliminary 
injunction halts the policy while 
the lawsuit plays out in court. 

The new policy denies asylum 
to anyone who passes through an¬ 
other country on the way to the 
U.S. without seeking protection 
there. Most crossing the Mexican 
border are from Central America, 
but it would apply to all nationali¬ 
ties except countries that border 
the U.S. 

The dramatic change went 
into effect last week, though 
there were conflicting reports on 
whether U.S. immigration agen¬ 
cies were enforcing it. 

Top U.S. officials said the policy 
would discourage migrants from 
leaving their countries, which 
they say is necessary to reduce 
the number of people that U.S. 
authorities are detaining. 

Tigar, who was appointed by 
former President Barack Obama, 
halted another Trump policy last 
year to deny asylum to people who 
crossed the border illegally. 

The judge said the policy could 
expose migrants to violence and 
abuse, deny their rights under in¬ 
ternational law and return them 
to countries they were fleeing. 
He cited the administration’s own 
court filings to argue that Mexico 
was unsafe. 

Tigar acknowledged that the 
U.S. immigration system is over¬ 
whelmed by the surge in migrants 
from Central America over the 


last year. “But shortcutting the 
law, or weakening the boundary 
between Congress and the Ex¬ 
ecutive, are not the solutions to 
these problems,” he wrote. 

The Justice and Homeland Se¬ 
curity Departments did not im¬ 
mediately respond to requests for 
comment. 

President Donald Trump told 
reporters before his departure for 
a fundraiser in West Virginia that 
the decision earlier Wednesday 
by U.S. District Judge Timothy 
Kelly, a Trump appointee, was a 
“tremendous ruling.” He added: 
“We appreciate it. We respect the 
courts very much. That helps us 
very much at the border.” 

The California judge ruled in 
favor of advocacy groups rep¬ 
resented by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Southern Pov¬ 
erty Law Center and Center for 
Constitutional Rights. 

Melissa Crow, an attorney for 
the Southern Poverty Law Cen¬ 
ter, said the decision was “an 
important victory for incredibly 
vulnerable individuals and fami¬ 
lies from besieged Central Amer¬ 
ican countries seeking refuge in 
our country.” 

“We will continue to fight this 
draconian policy as well as the 
myriad of others through which 
the Trump administration con¬ 
tinues to wage war on asylum- 
seekers and our nation’s asylum 
system,” Crow said. 

The policy would had limited 
exceptions that would allow for 
asylum: if someone has been 
trafficked, if an asylum-seeker 
sought protection in a country 
but was denied or if the country 
the migrant passed through did 
not sign one of the mqjor inter¬ 
national treaties that govern how 
refugees are managed. 

The decision came as tens of 
thousands of people are waiting 
in Mexico on official and unoffi¬ 
cial lists formed after U.S. agents 
started turning away many 
asylum-seekers, citing lack of 
space and delays in immigration 
courts. 


Associated Press 

MONTERREY, Mexico — The 
bus carrying dozens of Central 
Americans from the Texas bor¬ 
der arrived in this northern Mex¬ 
ican city late at night and pulled 
up next to the station. Men and 
women disembarked with chil¬ 
dren in their arms or staggering 
sleepily by their sides, looked 
around fearfully and wondered 
what to do. 

They had thought they were 
being taken to a shelter where 
they could live, look for work and 
go to school. Instead they found 
themselves in a bustling metrop¬ 
olis of over 4 million, dropped off 
on a street across from sleazy 
nightclubs and cabarets with 
signs advertising for “dancers.” 

The Associated Press wit¬ 
nessed several such busloads in 
recent days carrying at least 450 


Hondurans, Guatemalans and 
Salvadorans from Nuevo Laredo, 
across from Laredo, Texas, to 
Monterrey, where they are left to 
fend for themselves with no sup¬ 
port on housing, work or school¬ 
ing for children, who appear to 
make up about half the group. 

Mexico has received some 
20,000 asylum-seekers returned 
to await US. immigration court 
dates under the program col¬ 
loquially known as “remain in 
Mexico.” But there had been no 
sign of such large-scale moving 
of people away from the border 
before now, after the program 
expanded to Nuevo Laredo in vio¬ 
lence- and cartel-plagued Tam¬ 
aulipas, a state where the U.S. 
State Department warns against 
all travel due to kidnappings and 
other crime. 

The migrants were not forced 
to make the journey but said they 


didn’t see any other option. They 
know the dangers in Tamaulipas, 
where organized crime groups 
have been known to extort, kid¬ 
nap and kill people like them. 

In response to a request for com¬ 
ment, the National Immigration 
Institute, or INM for its initials in 
Spanish, said in a two-paragraph 
statement that the agency coop¬ 
erates with consular authorities 
and all levels of government to at¬ 
tend to returnees. It said Mexico 
abides by international law and 
is working to upgrade shelters 
and immigration facilities “to 
improve the conditions in which 
migrants await their processes in 
national territory.” 

Maximiliano Reyes, INM dep¬ 
uty foreign relations secretary, 
acknowledged last week that mi¬ 
grants were being removed from 
Nuevo Laredo and said it was for 
their own safety. 


Trump, DHS leader at odds over Guatemala on immigration 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump spent a second day 
railing against Guatemala and 
threatening retribution even as 
the acting head of the Department 
of Homeland Security praised the 
Central American nation for what 
he said was cooperation to tighten 
immigration security. 

Speaking to reporters Wednes¬ 
day at the White House, Trump 
accused Guatemala of breaking 
a deal to enter into a “safe third 
country” agreement — even 
though the country’s govern¬ 
ment has said it never agreed to 


the arrangement — and accused 
its leaders of using a high-court 
ruling that blocked the move as a 
convenient excuse. 

“So Guatemala gave us their 
word. We were going to sign a 
safe third agreement and then 
all of a sudden they backed up,” 
complained Trump. “They said it 
was their Supreme Court. I don’t 
believe that, but they used their 
Supreme Court as the reason they 
didn’t want to do it.” 

A “safe-third agreement” 
would require migrants, includ¬ 
ing Salvadorans and Hondurans, 
who cross into Guatemala on 


their way to the U.S. to apply for 
protections in Guatemala instead 
of at the U.S. border, potentially 
easing the crush of migrants 
overwhelming the U.S. immigra¬ 
tion system. 

Trump also continued to 
threaten consequences Wednes¬ 
day, saying: “We’ll either do tar¬ 
iffs or we’ll do something. We’re 
looking at something very severe 
with respect to Guatemala.” 

His tone was worlds away from 
that of the acting head of the DHS, 
Kevin McAleenan, who said col¬ 
laboration with Guatemala was 
“already yielding significant re¬ 


sults” and pointed to an operation 
that broke up a human smuggling 
ring in May. He also told counter¬ 
parts from Honduras, El Salvador 
and Panama, and the Costa Rican 
ambassador that he wants to see 
similar cooperation with them. 

Trump had tweeted Tuesday 
that he was considering impos¬ 
ing tariffs, targeting remittance 
money sent to Guatemala by 
people living in the US., or even a 
“BAN” on the country to punish it 
for the move, which Guatemalan 
leaders blamed on the country’s 
Constitutional Court. 

The discrepancy between 


Trump and his DHS leaders 
wasn’t his first. In March, the 
president accused Mexican and 
Central American leaders of 
doing “nothing” to prevent immi¬ 
grants from coming to the United 
States illegally one day after then- 
Homeland Security Secretary 
Kirstjen Nielsen met with some 
of those same leaders to ham¬ 
mer out an agreement aimed at 
reducing the number of migrants 
streaming north. 

Neilsen, too, tried to highlight 
the cooperation between gov¬ 
ernments, even as Trump com¬ 
plained about them. 
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US will execute 
inmates for 1st 
time since 2003 



Democratic presidential candidate Joe Biden told the 110th NAACP National Convention on Wednesday 
in Detroit that he is not using his relationship with former President Barack Obama as a political 
“crutch” in his 2020 White House bid. Biden served as Obama’s vice president for eight years. 

Biden says he’s not relying 
on Obama as ‘crutch’ in bid 


Associated Press 

DETROIT — Joe Biden rarely 
lets a public event pass without re¬ 
minding voters of his work along¬ 
side President Barack Obama. 
But the former vice president 
insisted Wednesday that he’s not 
overly relying on that relationship 
to fuel his 2020 White House bid. 

“It’s not a crutch,” Biden said 
during a forum in Detroit spon¬ 
sored by the NAACP. “You can 
ask President Obama. I don’t 
need any crutch.” 

The comment reflects the chal¬ 
lenge facing Biden as he tries to 
protect his fragile status as the 
early Democratic front-runner. 
His frequent invocation of the 
Obama years could appeal to 
Democrats, particularly blacks, 
who hold the former president in 
high regard. But presidential can¬ 
didates are rarely successful if 
they’re viewed as simply the next 
chapter of a prior administration. 

Pete Buttigieg, 37, the mayor of 
South Bend, Ind„ has made gen¬ 
erational change a centerpiece of 
his presidential candidacy. With¬ 
out naming Biden, he called on 
the audience to embrace change 
and resist the urge to return to 
the days before President Donald 
Trump. 

“We will not and cannot win 
if our message as a Democratic 
Party is ‘We’re just going to go 
back to normal,”’ Buttigieg said. 


Biden, 76, insisted his candi¬ 
dacy is not a “continuation of 
Barack and our administration,” 
noting “new problems” must be 
addressed today. 

“But the fact of the matter is 
he’s a close friend,” Biden said 
of Obama. “I’m proud to have 
served with him.” 

Biden is at the top of most polls 
in no small part because of sup¬ 
port from black voters who are 
crucial to winning the Demo¬ 
cratic primary. The audience 
applauded Biden at the NAACP 
event, but his past handling of ra¬ 
cial issues have come under scru¬ 
tiny in recent weeks. 

He sparked a firestorm with 
comments last month touting his 
work alongside segregationist 
lawmakers when he was elected 
to the Senate in the 1970s. 

During the first presidential 
debate, California Sen. Kamala 
Harris slammed Biden’s remarks 
and highlighted in personal 
terms his previous opposition to 
busing. She and New Jersey Sen. 
Cory Booker, who also criticized 
Biden’s segregationist comment, 
will share the stage with Biden at 
next week’s debate and could re¬ 
vive their line of attack. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson who, 
like Biden, ran for president in 
1988, said Wednesday that the 
former vice president has “some 
obligation” to address his past ac¬ 


tions, including his work on the 
1994 crime bill. That legislation 
has been blamed for the mass in¬ 
carceration of racial minorities 
over the past two decades. 

Biden acknowledged he and 
Jackson “disagree a little bit” on 
the law. Biden said that when the 
legislation was passed, “we had 
a gigantic epidemic in America 
of violence, particularly in Afri¬ 
can American communities.” He 
blamed the Republican takeover 
of Congress during the 1990s for 
blocking reforms to the law. 

Biden released a criminal jus¬ 
tice proposal on Tuesday that 
would reverse several key pro¬ 
visions of the 1994 law. Among 
other things, he called for an end 
to the disparity that placed strict¬ 
er sentencing terms on offenses 
involving crack versus powder 
cocaine as well as an end to the 
federal death penalty, which the 
legislation authorized as a poten¬ 
tial punishment for an increasing 
number of crimes. 

Even as Biden said he wasn’t 
using Obama as a “crutch,” he re¬ 
turned to the former president to 
challenge arguments that he has 
a problem on race. 

“I doubt he would have picked 
me” as vice president “if these 
accusations about being wrong 
on civil rights are correct,” Biden 
said. 


By Michael Balsamo 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Justice 
Department said Thursday that it 
will carry out executions of feder¬ 
al death row inmates for the first 
time since 2003. 

Five inmates who have been 
sentenced to death are sched¬ 
uled to be executed starting in 
December. 

In 2014, following a botched 
state execution in Oklahoma, 
then-President Barack Obama di¬ 
rected the department to conduct 
a broad review of capital punish¬ 
ment and issues surrounding le¬ 
thal injection drugs. It remains 
unclear today what came of that 
review and whether it will change 
the way the federal government 
carries out executions. 

That review has been complet¬ 
ed and the executions can contin¬ 
ue, the department said. 

Executions on the federal level 
have been rare. The government 
has put to death only three defen¬ 
dants since restoring the federal 
death penalty in 1988, the most 
recent of which occurred in 2003, 
when Louis Jones was executed 
for the 1995 kidnapping, rape 
and murder of a young female 
soldier. 


“Congress has expressly autho¬ 
rized the death penalty through 
legislation adopted by the people’s 
representatives in both houses of 
Congress and signed by the Pres¬ 
ident,” Attorney General William 
Barr said in a news release. “The 
Justice Department upholds the 
rule of law — and we owe it to 
the victims and their families to 
carry forward the sentence im¬ 
posed by our justice system.” 

Capital punishment has 
emerged as a flashpoint in the 
Democratic presidential prima¬ 
ry, with former Vice President 
Joe Biden this week shifting to 
call for the elimination of the fed¬ 
eral death penalty after years of 
supporting it. Biden’s criminal 
justice plan also would encourage 
states to follow the federal gov¬ 
ernment in ending the death pen¬ 
alty, 25 years after he helped pass 
a tough crime bill that expanded 
capital punishment for more po¬ 
tential offenses. 

The lone Democratic White 
House hopeful who has publicly 
supported preserving capital 
punishment in certain circum¬ 
stances is Montana Gov. Steve 
Bullock, who has said he would 
leave it open as an option for 
mqjor crimes such as terrorism. 



United States Penitentiaiy 

Terra Hmilo.IN 


AP 

The U.S. Penitentiaiy in Terre Haute, Ind., is the site of the last 
federal execution, in 2003. The Justice Department says executions 
of federal death row inmates will resume starting in December. 


AP source: Epstein found injured in NYC jail cell 



New York State 
Sex Offender Registry/AP 


Jeffrey Epstein, in jail awaiting 
trial on sex trafficking charges, 
was reportedly found injured in 
his cell. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Wealthy finan¬ 
cier Jeffrey Epstein was found on 
the floor of his jail cell with bruis¬ 
es on his neck early this week 
while awaiting trial on sex traf¬ 
ficking charges, a person familiar 
with the matter said Thursday. 

It was not clear whether the in¬ 
juries were self-inflicted or from 
an assault, said the person, who 


was not authorized to discuss the 
case and spoke to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonymity. 

Epstein, 66, was treated and 
remains in custody at the federal 
Metropolitan Correctional Cen¬ 
ter in New York City. Jail records 
obtained by the AP show no indi¬ 
cation he was taken to a hospital. 

There was no immediate re¬ 
sponse from jail officials and one 
of Epstein’s lawyers. 


It was not clear whether Ep¬ 
stein had any cellmates. The jail 
is famous for its tight security 
and high-profile inmates, who 
have included terrorists and, 
until recently, Mexican drug lord 
Joaquin “El Chapo” Guzman. 

Epstein has been accused of 
sexually abusing dozens of un¬ 
derage girls in the early 2000s. A 
judge denied him bail last week, 
ruling that he might flee the coun¬ 


try if released. The judge also said 
Epstein is a danger to the public 
because of his “uncontrollable” 
urges to engage in sexual conduct 
with underage girls. 

Jail officials would have had 
no reason to place Epstein under 
heightened supervision unless he 
seemed suicidal when he arrived, 
said Cameron Lindsay, a retired 
warden who ran three federal 
lockups. 
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Game on 

All-girls school in Ohio becomes 
1st in US with varsity esports 



By Jake Seiner 
Associated Press 

As a liaison at the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Education, J Col¬ 
lins watched as colleges by the 
dozen rolled out varsity esports 
programs, complete with schol¬ 
arships, coaches and even some 
arenas. Collins had a gnawing 
concern: Gaming was beginning 
to have an impact on education 
and, at least anecdotally, the ben¬ 
efits were going largely toward 
male students. 

Now, Collins is on the ground 
attempting to solve a puzzle that’s 
perplexed an industry approach¬ 
ing $1 billion revenues — where 
are all the female gamers? 

Collins helped a private school 
near Cleveland become the first 
U.S. all-girls school to launch a 
varsity esports program during 
last school year. With Collins as 
coach, the 10-person team at Ha¬ 
thaway Brown competed against 
local schools and libraries, with 
players ranging from novices to 
avid gamers. 

The players reported many of 
the benefits associated with tra¬ 
ditional sports — bonding, team¬ 
work and improved confidence 
among them — and some say they 
might pursue college scholar¬ 
ships. Collins hopes the program 
can set an example for how high 
schools can attract more female 
and gender minority gamers so 
they can take advantage of ex¬ 
panding opportunities at the uni¬ 
versity level. 

Collins has a background in 
game-based education and was 
the first to broach the topic of es¬ 
ports at the Department of Edu¬ 
cation late in President Barack 
Obama’s final term. Football 
became a go-to analogy — the 
sport has affected high school 
and college education in m^or 
ways, with resources poured into 
aiding its almost exclusively male 


participants. 

Esports has already begun to 
spread in similar fashion. More 
than 100 colleges have varsity 
esports programs, and more are 
joining each year, with many 
smaller schools using teams as 
recruiting tools. That expansion 
could open doors for students of 
all genders, especially since video 
games don’t have the same physi¬ 
cal barriers as most traditional 
sports. 

“There was an imperative for 
us to be involved with it from an 
early outset, so that we could en¬ 
sure there was equity across im¬ 
plementations,” Collins said. 

Collins found that collegiate 
esports teams were struggling to 
find nonmale players. The same 
complaint kept coming up: Girls 
and women aren’t in esports 
because they don’t play video 
games. 

That didn’t jive with the data, 
which shows that 45% of gamers 
in the U.S. are female . 

“It got us thinking, maybe the 
problem isn’t that there aren’t 
girl gamers and gender minority 
gamers,” Collins said. “Maybe 
the problem is that they’re in 
different places than the esports 
teams are looking.” 

Collins suspects the trajectory 
for girls in gaming is similar to 
that of girls and gender minori¬ 
ties in STEM. Research shows 
many girls shy away from sci¬ 
ence, technology, engineering 
and math tracks around middle 
school due to “lack of role models, 
toxic culture and generally feel¬ 
ing like they don’t fit in in that 
world,” Collins said. 

League of Legends, the world’s 
most popular esport, fits a similar 
description. There are no women 
in its highest professional circuit, 
and its largely male player base 
has been criticized for its toxic 
reputation. 


After leaving the Department 
of Education to teach at Hatha¬ 
way Brown last fall, Collins polled 
students, who reported enthusias¬ 
tically playing games like Super 
Smash Bros., a fighting game 
from Nintendo, and Just Dance, a 
motion-based dance game. Hard¬ 
ly any were interested in League 
of Legends. 

“That got me thinking that 
maybe it wasn’t just the structure 
of some of these things,” Collins 
said. “Maybe it was the game 
selection.” 


Collins helped organize a 
league comprising 10 schools 
and libraries from varying back¬ 
grounds, including rural, urban, 
underserved and all-girls. In 
order to attract a wider selection 
of students, a panel selected three 
games for the first year of the 
league. It settled on a sports game 
(Rocket League), a digital card 
game (Hearthstone), and a mul¬ 
tiplayer online battle arena game 
(Heroes of the Storm) — not the 
games requested by female stu¬ 
dents, necessarily, but none with 
reputations similar to League of 
Legends, either. 

Ninth grader Claire Hofstra 
was among the most enthusiastic 
respondents, and Collins asked 
her to find four other freshmen 
to fill out a Heroes of the Storm 
squad. Even though the game is 
similar in playstyle to League of 
Legends — the kind of thing girls 
supposedly don’t like — the ninth 
graders enjoyed it so much they 
continued to get together and play 
even when the season ended. 

The benefits for the girls were 
plenty. Julianna Reineks was in 
her first year at HB and lives an 
hour away from the school, and 
the esports team helped her make 
friends. Kaila Morris, another 
freshman who described herself 
as “pretty shy,” found her voice as 
a broadcaster during the league’s 
championship matches. 

And Hofstra — an avid gamer 
before joining the HB team — 
overcame the peer pressure she 


felt at her previous public school 
to give up gaming. 

“This helped me stick with 
it,” she said. “I definitely felt 
the pressure, just because I’m a 
girl, people don’t really take you 
seriously.” 

All three students who spoke 
to The Associated Press plan to 
return to the esports team next 
season, and they’re hoping the 
league will adopt games even 
better targeted to them and their 
friends — Super Smash Bros and 
Splatoon are the big ones. They’re 
still a few years off from making 
college decisions, but all three 
also said they’d consider playing 
collegiate esports, especially if a 
scholarship is involved. 

It’s a small but encouraging 
step to Collins, who is transgen¬ 
der and has felt alternately bet¬ 
ter connected and more isolated 
from people in their own life be¬ 
cause of video games. 

Perhaps the most heartwarm¬ 
ing takeaway from the first-year 
esports league for Collins was that 
the loudest complaint from stu¬ 
dents was they didn’t get enough 
interaction with kids from other 
schools. 

“I was stunned,” Collins said. 
“That’s pretty incredible. 

“Games can bring people to¬ 
gether. They can just sit down 
and start playing together. That’s 
a beautiful thing. We need to 
make sure that the systems that 
we have in place encourage that 
instead of discourage that.” 



Morris, left, and Hofstra plan out a strategy for the computer game Heroes of the Storm at Hathaway 
Brown School earlier this month. 
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Europe bakes amid record-breaking heat 


Associated Press 

PARIS — Temperature re¬ 
cords that had stood for decades 
fell minute by minute Thursday 
afternoon and Europeans threw 
themselves into fountains, lakes, 
rivers or the sea to escape a suf¬ 
focating heat wave rising up from 
the Sahara. 

Two potential drug dealers in 
Belgium even called the police, 
begging to be rescued from the 
locked container they managed to 
get themselves trapped in. 

It was nearly impossible to 
keep up with the falling records 
as temperatures climbed higher 
and higher under a brutal sun 
— in Paris, Belgium, London, 
Germany, the Netherlands — all 
places where air conditioning is 
not typically installed in homes, 
cafes or stores. Even office air- 
conditioning systems strained 
under the hot, dry weather that 
was trapped between two stormy 
weather systems. 

Electric fans sold out across 
Paris — and traditional folding 
fans made a comeback on the 
city’s stuffy Metro. Still, the at¬ 
mosphere was buoyant, as people 
sought to stay cool yet embrace 
the heat blast from the south. 

France’s heat alert system went 
to its maximum level of red for 
the first time during last month’s 
heat wave, when France saw its 
highest-ever recorded tempera¬ 
ture of 114.8 degrees Fahrenheit. 
On Thursday, about one-fifth of 
French territory was under a red 
alert, stretching from the English 
Channel through the Paris region 


Inventor fails 
to fly across 
waterway 

Associated Press 

SANGATTE, France — A 
French aviation buff and inven¬ 
tor failed Thursday in his attempt 
to cross the English Channel on a 
homemade “flyboard.” 

After careful preparations, 
Franky Zapata took off from the 
French coastal town of Sangatte 
fastened to the small flying plat¬ 
form he designed. From afar, it 
looked like he was skateboarding 
on the sky. 

But as he descended for a refu¬ 
eling stop about halfway through, 
he encountered a “problem,” said 
spokeswoman Anna Venekas. 

She said “the flight is can¬ 
celed” and that Zapata “is doing 
fine.” She would not give further 
details. 

CNews television cited people 
close to Zapata as saying his jour¬ 
ney was cut short when he hit 
the refueling boat and fell in the 
water. 

He hoped to make it across 22.4 
miles to the Dover area in south¬ 
east England in about 20 minutes. 
He was carrying a power pack 
full of kerosene, and was plan¬ 
ning to refuel from a boat part¬ 
way across. 


and down to Burgundy and af¬ 
fecting at least 20 million people. 

Trains were canceled in Britain 
and France, and French authori¬ 
ties urged travelers to stay home. 
Messages to “Hydrate your¬ 
selves!” blared from the radio, 
TV and public message boards. 

Across the Channel, the heat 
damaged overhead electric wires 
between London’s St. Pancras 
station and Luton airport, block¬ 
ing all train lines. East Midlands 
Trains posted a message to pas¬ 
sengers on Twitter, saying simply 
“DO NOT TRAVEL.” 

The sheer levels of heat on 
Thursday afternoon were nothing 
short of astonishing. 

The Paris area hit 108.7 de¬ 
grees, beating the previous re¬ 
cord of 104.7 set in 1947. 

The Netherlands’ meteorologi¬ 


cal institute announced a record 
that beat the previous record set 
just a day ago: 104.7 Thursday in 
the municipality of Gilze Rijen, 
near the border with Belgium. 

In Belgium, the new all-time 
high rose to 105.1 in Kleine Bro- 
gel. “This is the highest recorded 
temperature for Belgium in his¬ 
tory since the beginning of the 
measurements in 1833,” said 
Alex Dewalque of the country’s 
Royal Meteorological Institute. 

In the northern German town 
of Lingen, a new national record 
temperature of 107.6 was set in 
the afternoon. It was not clear 
how long that record would last. A 
day earlier, Germany had also set 
a record of 104.9 in Geilenkirchen 
near the Belgian border. 

London recorded its hottest day 
on record for July, with the mer¬ 


cury climbing to 98.4 at Heath¬ 
row Airport. The previous July 
record was 98 in 2015. 

The Dutch National Institute 
for Public Health and the Envi¬ 
ronment issued a “smog alarm” 
Thursday for areas including 
the densely populated cities of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The 
Hague due to high ozone levels. 

In Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria, some communities 
painted vital rail tracks white in 
hopes the light color would bring 
down the temperature by a few 
degrees and the tracks would not 
get warped by the heat. 

German railways Deutsche 
Bahn said passengers who had 
booked tickets for Thursday or 
Friday and wanted to delay their 
trips could do so without charge. 



Kirsty Wigglesworth/AP 


England’s Jack Leach cools 
down during the second day of 
the cricket test match between 
Engiand and Ireland in London 
on Thursday. Forecasters 
expected U.K. temperatures to 
top 100 by the end of Thursday. 
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Jerome Delay/AP 

A child is vaccinated against Ebola earlier this month in Beni, Congo. Despite the availability of a more 
effective vaccine, Ebola is spreading due to distrust, violence and political instability in the region. 


Ebola vaccine’s promise in Congo 
is undermined by deep distrust 


Associated Press 

BENI, Congo — Until his last 
breath, Salomon Nduhi Kambale 
insisted he had been poisoned by 
someone and that was the reason 
he was vomiting blood. The 30- 
year-old man wouldn’t give com¬ 
munity health teams his phone 
number, and when they found it 
he hung up on them. 

Health workers were desperate 
to persuade him to get vaccinated 
for Ebola after a friend fell ill 
with the lethal and highly conta¬ 
gious disease. 

But within days, Nduhi was 
dead. His widow and their four 
young children were given his 
positive Ebola test result and a 
chilling warning from a team of 
health workers: “If you don’t ac¬ 
cept vaccination, you can prepare 
to die.” 

Deep distrust — along with po¬ 
litical instability and deadly vio¬ 
lence — has severely undermined 


efforts by public health authori¬ 
ties in Congo to curb the outbreak 
by tracing and vaccinating those 
who may have come into contact 
with infected people. 

Health experts agree the ex¬ 
perimental Ebola vaccine has 
saved multitudes in Congo. But 
after nearly a year and some 
171,000 doses given, the epidemic 
shows few signs of waning. 

The virus has killed more than 
1,700 people and has now arrived 
in the region’s largest city, Goma. 
The World Health Organization 
last week declared the outbreak a 
global health emergency. 

During the 2014-16 Ebola epi¬ 
demic in West Africa, which left 
more than 11,300 people dead, 
health workers could only dream 
of a vaccine with a 97.5% effec¬ 
tiveness rate that could improve 
the odds of survival even in those 
already infected. 

“We have it now and it’s not the 


miracle we wanted it to be,” said 
Dr. Joanne Liu, president of Doc¬ 
tors Without Borders. “The fact 
that we’ve used so much vaccine 
and the epidemic hasn’t stopped, 
that shows us that contact tracing 
is not great.” 

The WHO says as many as 90% 
of those eligible for vaccination 
have accepted it, but that figure 
only includes those who gave con¬ 
tact tracers enough information 
to be included on a list. The suc¬ 
cess rate excludes those who dis¬ 
trusted health workers and fled, 
or those who couldn’t be found in 
the first place. 

Health workers have been 
using what is known as a ring 
vaccination strategy, in which the 
vaccine is first given to those who 
were in close contact with a sick 
person. Then a second so-called 
ring is created by giving the vac¬ 
cine to those who were in contact 
with those people. 


Female suicide bomber targeted UN envoy 


Associated Press 

MOGADISHU, Somalia — A 
rare female suicide bomber used 
in the deadly al-Shabab attack in 
the office of Mogadishu’s mayor 
was aiming for the American who 
is the new United Nations envoy 
to Somalia and had left the office 
just minutes earlier, the extrem¬ 
ist group and officials said. 

The death toll in Wednesday’s 
attack rose to seven and the se¬ 
riously wounded Mayor Abdi- 
rahman Omar Osman was in a 
coma on Thursday. He and other 
officials were expected to be air¬ 
lifted to Qatar for treatment, said 
Mohamed Ahmed, a government 
official at the Mogadishu hospital 
treating the mayor. 

The new UN. envoy, James 


Swan, was the bomber’s intended 
target, Abdiaziz Abu Musab, al- 
Shabab’s military spokesman, 
told local media. 

Capt. Mohamed Hussein, a 
senior police officer, said the fe¬ 
male bomber walked into a secu¬ 
rity meeting and blew herself up 
a few yards away from the mayor. 
It was just the fourth time the al- 
Qaida-linked al-Shabab had been 
known to use a female bomber in 
a suicide attack. 

Swan had paid the Somali cap¬ 
ital’s mayor a brief visit and left 
the compound less than an hour 
before the bombing, an official at 
the mayor’s office told The Asso¬ 
ciated Press. 

In a statement. Swan con¬ 
demned “this heinous attack 


which not only demonstrates a 
violent disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, but also targets So¬ 
malis working to improve the lives 
of their fellow Somalis.” U.N. Sec¬ 
retary-General Antonio Guterres 
also condemned the attack. 

It was not clear how the bomb¬ 
er managed to enter the mayor’s 
office as visitors are required to 
pass through at least four metal 
detectors. 

Some security officials said the 
attacker might have coordinated 
with corrupt officials, offering 
them bribes for access. 

Al-Shabab often targets gov¬ 
ernment buildings such as the 
presidential palace and other 
high-profile parts of Mogadishu 
with bombings. 


UK PM Johnson 
says full steam 
ahead for Brexit 


By Jill Lawless 

AND DaNICA KiRKA 
Associated Press 

LONDON — Boris Johnson 
held his first Cabinet meeting 
as Britain’s prime minister on 
Thursday, pledging to break the 
Brexit impasse that brought down 
predecessor Theresa May. 

Johnson told his just-assem¬ 
bled top team in 10 Downing St. 
that Britain was at “a pivotal mo¬ 
ment in our country’s history.” 
He repeated his vow that the UK. 
would leave the European Union 
“on Oct. 31 or indeed earlier.” 

He will face a rowdier recep¬ 
tion later when he addresses the 
House of Commons for the first 
time as the country’s leader. 

Johnson has less than 100 days 
to make good on his promise to 
deliver Brexit by Oct. 31 after 
what he called “three years of un¬ 
founded self-doubt” under May’s 
government. 

In his first speech as prime 
minister on Wednesday, Johnson 
offered a scattergun plethora of 
promises, from more police on 
the streets to ending a ban on ge¬ 
netically modified crops to faster 
internet access. 

But his main task is making 
good on his vow that the UK. will 
leave the EU at the end of Octo¬ 
ber, “come what may.” 

To accomplish it, he culled 
many members of May’s Cabinet 
within hours of taking office, re¬ 
placing them with a group of loyal 
Brexit supporters. 

The new lineup includes For¬ 
eign Secretary Dominic Raab, 
Treasury chief Sqjid Javid, 
Home Secretary Priti Patel and 


House of Commons leader Jacob 
Rees-Mogg. 

Many of the new ministers 
worked with Johnson in the 2016 
referendum campaign to leave 
the EU, as did much of Johnson’s 
new backroom staff 

Three years after the “leave” 
campaign won that referendum 
by 52-48%, Britain remains in the 
28-nation bloc. 

Brexiteers blame May, who 
resigned in defeat after failing 
three times to secure Parlia¬ 
ment’s backing for her divorce 
deal with the bloc. 

Her allies point out that it was 
hard-core Brexit supporters who 
sank the deal because they felt it 
kept the UK. too closely bound to 
the EU’s rules. 

Johnson, who won an election of 
Conservative members to replace 
May as party leader and prime 
minister, has vowed to complete 
Brexit and silence “the doubters, 
the doomsters, the gloomsters” 
who believe it can’t be done. 

But the brash Brexit advocate 
faces the same problems that 
May faced: heading a government 
without a parliamentary major¬ 
ity and with most lawmakers op¬ 
posed to leaving the EU without a 
divorce deal. 

The EU is adamant it will not 
renegotiate the agreement struck 
with May on the terms of Britain’s 
departure and the framework of 
future relations. Without it, Brit¬ 
ain faces a chaotic Brexit that 
economists warn would disrupt 
trade by imposing tariffs and 
customs checks between Britain 
and the bloc, send the value of the 
pound plummeting and plunge 
the UK. into recession. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Elias Funez, The (Grass Valley, Calif.) Union/AP 

Record-breaking breaks 

Kirby DeLaunay breaks through a stack of bricks Tuesday at the California State Fair in Sacramento, Calif. On a stage she had dreamed of 
performing on since she was a kid, the highly decorated martial artist smashed through a world-record 280 bricks in 2 minutes, 41 seconds. 

THE CENSUS 

The number of oysters someone stole from a Florida 
seafood company. Pensacola Bay Oyster Co. posted pho¬ 
tos on Instagram of more than 35 empty bags that were 
tossed into a wooded area along the beach in East Bay. 

They’re offering a reward for information that leads to the 
arrest and conviction of those involved in the theft. 



Fair’s butter sculpture 
honors moon landing 

COLUMBUS — Gov. 

Mike DeWine on 
Wednesday opened the 166th edi¬ 
tion of the Ohio State Fair, which 
this year is commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the moon 
landing with a life-size butter 
sculpture. 

This year’s annual butter dis¬ 
play features a life-size sculpture 
of Wapakoneta native Neil Arm¬ 
strong saluting the American flag 
after planting it on the moon’s 
surface as he stands beside the 
lunar module. 

The sculpture also includes the 
Apollo 11 emblem and life-size 
sculptures of Armstrong and fel¬ 
low astronauts Buzz Aldrin and 
Michael Collins sitting beside the 
traditional butter cow and calf 

Police wait downstream 
for fleeing suspect 

LAKE LURE — A 

wanted Tiki bar cook 
tried to flee authorities by swim¬ 
ming away in a North Carolina 
river but was caught by officers 
waiting downstream. 

A Lake Lure Police statement 
said Jesse Lee Boyd, 38, was 
wanted by the US. Marshals Ser¬ 
vice on warrants accusing him of 
forgery or counterfeiting in Iowa. 

Investigators said they made a 
plan over the weekend to arrest 
him at the management office of 
the Geneva Riverside Tiki Bar. 
But they say Boyd was warned as 
he walked to the office and fled 
on foot before dashing into the 
Rocky Broad River. 

Officers positioned themselves 
downstream along the banks, and 
Boyd eventually gave himself up. 

Uber driver carries 
sisters 200 miles 

||i| ly MINNEAPOLIS 
I w 1 — An Uber driver 
ferried two sisters 200 miles to 
their aunt’s 100th birthday party 
in Minnesota. 

Kerry Maggard and Deb Egg- 
ers were flying from San Antonio 
to Sioux Falls, S.D., with a con¬ 
necting flight in Minneapolis. But 
bad weather forced their flight 
from San Antonio to land in Mad¬ 
ison, Wis., and they missed their 
connecting flight in Minneapolis. 

No other flights were available. 
So the sisters turned to Uber. 

Jesus Florentino didn’t real¬ 
ize the length of the trip when he 
pulled up, but agreed to drive. 

Uber charged Maggard $216 
for the trip. She tipped Florentino 
another $54. 

Girl tossed in air after 
bison charges tourists 

YELLOWSTONE 
¥V 1 NATIONAL PARK 
— Yellowstone National Park of¬ 
ficials said a bull bison tossed a 9- 
year-old girl into the air when the 
animal charged a group of about 
50 tourists. 

Park officials said the bison 
rushed the group Monday after 
some of the tourists approached 
to within 5 to 10 feet of the animal 
over at least 20 minutes. 

The Odessa, Fla., girl was taken 


to Old Faithful Lodge by her fam¬ 
ily for treatment by emergency 
personnel. She was later taken to 
a clinic and released. 

Camper arrested with 
LSD-laced dog biscuits 

An HOT SPRINGS — A 
25-year-old Louisiana 
man was arrested in western 
Arkansas after he was allegedly 
found with psychedelic mush¬ 
rooms, LSD-laced dog biscuits 
and a variety of other drugs. 

The Sentinel-Records reported 
Quincy Edward Boudreaux, of 
Monroe, La., was arrested on 
multiple felony counts at Lake 
Ouachita State Park, about 70 
miles west of Little Rock. 

Two other men were arrested 
on misdemeanor drug counts. 

IK gallons of syrup spill 
near French Quarter 

I A NEW ORLEANS 
— Crews spent a night 
cleaning syrup from one block of 
a four-lane street along New Or¬ 
leans’ French Quarter. 

Police said a container truck 
spilled about 1,000 gallons of 
syrup Monday evening after a 
rubber shipping bladder broke. 

Both eastbound lanes of Ram¬ 
part Street reopened the next 
day and police tweeted a #SYR- 


UPDATE that began “We’re not 
waffling.” 

Police said the trucker was 
cited for improper loading and 
size and weight limit violations. 

Heavy church bell stolen 
from demolition site 

WATERBURY — A 
I roughly 300-pound 
bronze church bell and a pile of 
scrap metal were reported stolen 
from the site of a Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church slated for demolition 
in Connecticut. 

Project manager Albert Well 
told the Republican-American 
that scrap metal and the light¬ 
est of three bronze bells that 
once hung in Nativity of the Holy 
Virgin Mary Russian Orthodox 
Church in Waterbury were stolen 
in late June. 

Well estimated the bell is worth 
thousands as an artifact. Police 
estimate the bronze and the sto¬ 
len scrap metal is worth $500. 


Bear that broke into 
home euthanized 

WT UNDERHILL — The 
V I Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department reminded people to 
avoid attracting bears after a bear 
that broke into a home in Under¬ 
hill recently had to be euthanized 
due to public safety concerns. 

Officials said the bear twice en¬ 
tered the home at night through 
screened windows. It ransacked 
the kitchen, opened the refrigera¬ 
tor and ate cheese, grapes, maple 
syrup and bread. 

Chief Game Warden Colonel 
Jason Batchelder said a bear that 
learns to get food from human 
sources will quickly lose its fear 
of people and become “a potential 
threat to human safety.” 

Fans turn out to see 
steam engine Big Boy 

ALTOONA — Train 
wW I fans are turning out in 


Altoona to see the world’s largest 
operating steam locomotive. 

The 133-foot-long Big Boy No. 
4014 is part of Union Pacific’s 
tour to celebrate the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the transcontinental 
railroad. 

The restored engine is the only 
operating Big Boy locomotive of 
the 25 built. 

31 charged in scheme 
to smuggle cigarettes 

ly ^ RALEIGH — Federal 
1^ prosecutors charged 31 
people with running an operation 
to smuggle cigarettes from North 
Carolina and sell them in the New 
York area to avoid taxes. 

A news release said that the 
smugglers would buy thousands 
of cigarettes from businesses in 
Fayetteville, then pack them in 
vans or trucks and drive to New 
York after stopping in Virginia. 

Raleigh-based US. Attorney 
Robert Higdon told reporters that 
the ring could make more than 
$50 in profit per carton because 
of the difference in sales taxes 
and retail prices for cigarettes in 
North Carolina and New York. 

Authorities said the scheme 
netted at least $12 million in il¬ 
licit profits. 

From wire reports 
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ChiDOtle: Fake meat Boeing may temporarily 

yiiipuiic. anu iiiyai production of 737 Max plane 

IS too processed 


Bloomberg 

Restaurants are lining up to 
put meat substitutes from Beyond 
Meat Inc. and Impossible Foods 
Inc. on their menus, but don’t ex¬ 
pect Chipotle Mexican Grill Inc. 
to join them. 

Chief Executive Officer Brian 
Niccol said the companies’ prod¬ 
ucts are too processed for the bur- 
rito chain, which touts its simple 
food and a menu that uses only 51 
ingredients. 

“We have spoken to those folks 
and, unfortunately, it wouldn’t fit 
in our ‘food with integrity’ prin¬ 
ciples because of the processing, 
as I understand it, that it takes to 
make a plant taste like a burger,” 
Niccol said. “If there’s a way for 
them to do this that would match 
our ‘food with integrity’ princi¬ 
ples, I’m sure we would continue 
talking with them.” 

Chipotle is doing all of its cu¬ 
linary development of new prod¬ 
ucts internally, he added. 

In response. Beyond Meat CEO 
Ethan Brown invited Chipotle to 
visit its factory in Columbia, Mo., 
and suggested that meat produc¬ 
ers are worse. 


“You can come to our facility 
anytime,” Brown said Tuesday. 
“Don’t call me; just knock on the 
door. I invite you to do the same 
with all of Chipotle’s meat-pro- 
cessing facilities. They won’t let 
you, and if they did, you wouldn’t 
want to see it.” 

U.S. consumers are increas¬ 
ingly moving away from some 
processed foods as studies indi¬ 
cate that high levels of preser¬ 
vatives and salt can be harmful. 
Processed-food companies have 
scrambled to pivot to options that 
have simpler ingredients or are 
labeled as organic, which have 
seen a higher rate of growth. 

Both Beyond Meat and Impos¬ 
sible Foods use highly processed 
plant-based ingredients. Beyond 
Meat’s main ingredient is pea 
protein, while Impossible Foods 
uses both genetically modified 
soy and “heme” — its “magic in¬ 
gredient” that gives the burgers 
their meatiness, made from ge¬ 
netically modified yeast. 

The products appeal to consum¬ 
ers who want to reduce their meat 
consumption. For vegetarian din¬ 
ers, Chipotle sells sofritas, which 
is made from tofu. 


Associated Press 

DALLAS — Boeing’s CEO says 
the company will consider tem¬ 
porarily shutting down produc¬ 
tion of the 737 Max if the plane’s 
return is significantly delayed 
beyond the company’s October 
forecast. 

The comment by Chairman 
and CEO Dennis Muilenburg un¬ 
derscores the uncertainty swirl¬ 
ing around the company and its 
best-selling plane, which has 
been grounded since March after 
two deadly crashes. 

Boeing reported Wednesday 
that it suffered its biggest quar¬ 
terly loss in at least two decades, 
nearly $3 billion, as it absorbed 
financial damage caused by the 
Max. Revenue plunged 35% after 
Boeing halted deliveries of any 
new Max jets. 

The huge second-quarter loss 
was expected. Boeing removed 
much of the suspense from earn¬ 
ings day when it announced last 
week that it would take a $4.9 bil¬ 
lion after-tax charge for the Max. 

The charge was calculated 
from Boeing’s estimate of the 
cost of compensating airlines for 
lost use of their Max planes for 
several months. It did not include 
Boeing’s potential liability from 
dozens of lawsuits filed by rela- 
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tives of the 346 passengers who 
died in the two crashes. 

Boeing is updating U.S. and 
foreign regulators daily on its 
work to fix the plane. Based on 
those discussions, the company 
said last week that it expects the 
Max to resume flying early in the 
fourth quarter. 

The Max assembly line near 
Seattle has stayed open, although 
at a reduced rate. The company 
even hopes to boost production 
gradually from the current 42 a 
month to 57 a month next year, 
but that assumes the plane will 
fly and Boeing will soon resume 
deliveries to airlines — jets have 
been piling up in Boeing lots 
since March. 

Muilenburg’s comments im¬ 
plied that the Federal Aviation 
Administration can review the 
company’s changes to flight con¬ 
trol software in one month. The 
FAA has already been analyzing 
much of Boeing’s work. An FAA 
spokesman said the agency has 
no preconceived timeline for re¬ 
turning the Max to service, and 
will do so only when it determines 
that the plane is safe. 

The grounding of Boeing’s 
plane has caused airlines includ¬ 
ing American, United and South¬ 
west to cancel thousands of flights 
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into early November. A pause in 
Max production would hit Boe¬ 
ing assembly workers and the 
company’s suppliers, including 
engine maker General Electric. 

Chicago-based Boeing Co., 
which builds planes in Washing¬ 
ton state and South Carolina, said 
it lost $2.94 billion in the quarter, 
compared with a profit of $2.2 bil¬ 
lion a year earlier. It reported an 
adjusted loss of $5.82 per share. 

Revenue tumbled to $15.75 bil¬ 
lion from $24.26 billion a year 
earlier. 
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Star Wars: Galaxy’s Edge becomes a live-in video game with the Disney Parks app 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

O n a recent Friday evening, there were plenty 
of distractions to be found in Black Spire 
Outpost, the fictional intergalactic city that is 
the heart of Disneyland’s Star Wars: Galaxy’s 
Edge in Anaheim, Calif 

Some tried to catch a glimpse of the one-eyed dia- 
noga-creature that lives in the pipes near a drinking 
fountain. Others jostled for a space to watch Disney¬ 
land’s fireworks, standing just a few feet away from a 
charred-looking droid roasting prop meat. A pair of 
Stormtroopers joked with guests that they had drawn 
the attention of the evil First Order. And Resistance 
spy Vi Moradi was spotted rushing among the curved 
paths. 

Amid this bounty of theme park activity, I stood 
alone near the clustered shopping stalls of the Black 
Spire Outpost marketplace, my face buried in a phone. 
While an obsession with personal screens is often con¬ 
sidered a modern societal affliction, here on Galaxy’s 
Edge it’s encouraged. 

Nestled inside the 1-year-old Play Disney Parks 
mobile app is an exploration-encouraging experi¬ 
ence called the Star Wars Datapad. Largely a home 
to mini-puzzles and short quests that can be activated 
only while inside Disneyland’s recently opened 14-acre 
area, the Datapad not only fleshes out the Galaxy’s 
Edge backstory but also contains an ongoing game for 
control of the land itself 

With no tutorial and the occasional crash-inducing 
bug, it took me about 60 minutes to get a handle on 
everything the app can do — it essentially becomes an 
attraction that uses the land as a giant game board. 

Galaxy’s Edge isn’t a place built for vacationers to 
check things off a list. With nine shops and one open 


ride — a second. Star Wars: Rise of the Resistance, is 
due at Disney World on Dec. 5 and Disneyland on Jan. 
17, 2020 — it’s designed to encourage guests to partici¬ 
pate in the action, be it role playing with in-character 
staff, strolling among the shops or playing the app. 

Think of it as a physical space that’s trying to better 
understand the lessons of our increasingly play-driven 
and digitally focused lifestyles. Galaxy’s Edge as a 
whole represents an evolution in how we play in theme 
parks, and early indications of the still-in-development 
Datapad are that it too has aspirations to reshape guest 
involvement. 

Together, they’re making the long-tail bet that the 
theme park visitors of today — and the near future 
— have a hunger for more participatory entertainment, 
craving interactive experiences that, if not providing 
full user-direction, at least create the illusion of author¬ 
ship. The land’s sole open ride. Millennium Falcon: 
Smugglers Run, in fact requires six people to work 
together. No two rides may be identical. 

“What the onset of the Digital Age has shown us is 
that you can make big impacts by providing a whole 
audience of people different pockets of experiences 
that they gravitate toward,” says Susan Bonds, a former 
creative with Walt Disney Imagineering and the chief 
executive of 42 Entertainment, which specializes in 
branded augmented-reality experiences such as the 
company’s viral campaign for “The Dark Knight.” 

“So when you think about gaming, some people are 
into the storytelling, and some people are into the fight¬ 
ing and some people are into collecting. There are so 
many dynamics of interest. Normally, you would think 
of a theme-park guest as an entity,” she continues, “but 
now you can think about it as all these levels, and that 
gives you more opportunities to provide these nuanced 
moments.” 

Disneyland, of course, has always had game-like 


activities. Shooting galleries were popular in the park’s 
early days — the Frontierland Shootin’ Exposition 
has survived and still stands — and rides such as Toy 
Story Midway Mania or Buzz Lightyear Astro Blasters 
essentially place guests in a giant video game. Even 
the queue of Indiana Jones Adventure is essentially a 
game: What happens if I pull this rope? Can we decode 
the carving on the wall? 

A starring role 

Galaxy’s Edge goes further in that the Datapad asks 
guests to become a full-on character in the world. 

While not as role-playing based as Ghost Town Alive at 
Knott’s Berry Farm or a full experiential park such as 
Evermore in Utah, it aims to fully realize Disneyland’s 
original dream — that by walling itself off from the out¬ 
side world it can become not just static, movie-like sets 
but a place for visitors to have a starring role. 

It’s storytelling via world-building and environ¬ 
mental exploration rather than plot-construction, and 
in that sense, Disneyland rather closely resembles 
modem video games (or vice versa). Removed from 
Disneyland, the games of the Datapad — tuning radio 
waves or reconnecting virtual wires — are relatively 
simple, but make them location-based, and give them a 
time limit, and one starts to feel like an inhabitant in a 
cinematic world. 

While one can play one puzzle and then drop it, the 
Datapad isn’t designed to have a beginning, middle or 
end; instead, it encourages participants to build a pro¬ 
file and start to develop a persona that can adapt over 
time with the land. This is done by choosing missions 
that align with the First Order or the Resistance. 

Resistance soldier Lt. Connix needs your help in 
returning stolen ship schematics. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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Moradi requests your assis¬ 
tance in analyzing a First Order 
ship, and Rose Tico asks you to 
check the stock of Resistance 
medical supplies. Such tasks 
are completed by wandering the 
land and finding ships, crates or 
droids to scan or hack. Some¬ 
times, such actions trigger light 
interactions with the objects. 

Then there’s Outpost Control, 
the game within a game that 
allows guests to tap into data 
panels and install First Order 
or Resistance surveillance. If 
a panel has been Hipped, it will 
display blue or red for good 
or evil. If your side wins, your 
profile will show where your al¬ 
legiance resides. 

“It’s not like you can check a 
box and say, T am with the Re¬ 
sistance.’ Your actions ultimately 
define how the world of Black 
Spire Outpost sees you,” says 
Asa Kalama, who has overseen 
the interactive experiences of 
Galaxy’s Edge, of the ambitions 
for the app. 

Updates to the Datapad are 
expected this year — likely after 
Galaxy’s Edge opens at Walt 
Disney World on Aug. 29. In its 
current state, the actions of the 
app largely live on screen rather 
than bleed into the physical 
space, aside from occasionally 
receiving virtual payment for a 
successful mission on Smugglers 
Run. 

While one can tune into radio 
towers to download dialogue 
from the locals of Black Spire 
Outpost, and one can accumulate 
credits and align with a Star 
Wars faction, it’s still unclear 
how, when or if these actions 
will manifest themselves in the 
land. It has long been teased, for 
instance, that a bounty hunter 
or bartender can approach you 
in the cantina to remark on your 
Falcon-fiying abilities, but such 
interactions haven’t material¬ 
ized. 

That, many believe, is where 
the true magic will happen. A 
simple quest that asks guests to 
acquire and deliver something 
— say even a card with a mes¬ 
sage on it — from a Black Spire 
Outpost character or shop owner 
would go a long way toward 
shifting the tone of Galaxy’s 
Edge from a theme park land to 
an actual locale. 

Expect to see only more 
elements of play appear in our 
theme parks. 

In development at Disney 
California Adventure is a 
Marvel-inspired land that will 
contain a Spider-Man attrac¬ 
tion with an as-yet-undefined 
interactive interface. Universal’s 
parks, which have been a leader 
in game-like activities with their 
wand experiences at Wizarding 
World of Harry Potter, are devel¬ 
oping lands based on Nintendo 
franchises, properties in which 
choice and play are vital. 

“More and more, these experi¬ 
ence and attractions are going 
to become more personalized,” 
says Monte Lunde, a founder 
of the special effects-oriented 
theme park firm Technifex. He 
cites RFID and Bluetooth tech 
as further facihtating a future 
where theme parks respond one- 
to-one to guests. “I see that hap¬ 
pening. People want to be able to, 
at times, control the experience.” 



Mario Maker 2 gives game 
designers a richer canvas 

By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 


T he best art pushes people to create. 
Great works spark that desire to 
make music or put brush to canvas. 
With video games, that has been a 
little harder. 

In the past, developers had to know a little 
of everything — programming, visuals and 
design. It’s as if an artist had to be able to 
make the brushes and paint along with hav¬ 
ing the talent to draw. Thankfully, technology 
has advanced far enough that game-making 
tools are more accessible. 

The tools are so easy 
to use, in fact, that whole 
games have been made 
around them, and one 
of the best examples of 
the genre is Super Mario 
Maker 2. The sequel to the 
2015 hit carries over many 
of the features of the origi¬ 
nal and refines them in the 
Course Maker mode. 

It performs a delicate 
balancing act that gives players more tools 
without making the creation process over¬ 
whelming. Nintendo has a built-in advantage 
because gamers have a wealth of knowledge 
about how Mario titles work. They innately 
know how Goombas behave and that question 
blocks contain power-ups. 

The developers expertly use that familiar¬ 
ity to design a user interface that’s simple to 
understand and fun to use. They give players 
a palette of objects at the top, and players use 
the Nintendo Switch touchscreen to pick and 
choose how they’re laid out across the level. 
At times, the process can feel like drawing. 

By experimenting with how objects are 
used, players can come up with interesting 
combinations. One of my favorite techniques 
is to super-size an enemy by giving it a 
mushroom. Another trick is the option to add 


wings to a question block, making the power- 
up inside harder to reach. 

For veterans of the first game, Nintendo 
added slopes that vary the terrain and allow 
Mario to shde into enemies. Super Mario 
Maker 2 also includes a wider array of en¬ 
emies and gizmos. Players can also team up 
with friends to work on levels. There are even 
custom win conditions that require players to 
accomplish tasks hke not jumping or avoiding 
damage in order to finish a course. 

Every new tool expands the possibilities 
for each level. Players can encounter speed- 
run stages that test their platforming skills as 
they quickly run and jump through obstacles. 
Others will require concentration as they 
deal with multiple doors and keys in puzzle 
levels. 

The discovery process still needs work. 
Course World lets players choose from popu¬ 
lar, hot and new levels, and though this lets 
players find good fare, it’s still tough finding 
excellent stages or ones that suit a player’s 
tastes. 

In Story Mode, the narrative isn’t too 
complex. Mario and the toads finish Princess 
Peach’s castle only to have Undodog destroy 
it by hitting the reset button. Players have to 
run through some of the 90 levels available. 

By doing that, they can earn coins that pay for 
the castle reconstruction. Mario also has to 
tackle some side missions along the way, but 
the courses themselves offer inspiration for 
the type of stages players can build. 

Super Mario Maker 2 offers a Gradius- 
type of shoot-’em up experience using a 
Koopa Clown Car that spits fire. Elsewhere, 
players can run across puzzle elements in the 
Ancient Seesaw Fortress. 

Players can draw ideas from these levels 
and take a stab at being the next Shigeru 
Miyamoto. Super Mario Maker 2 provides 
the right tools for the job. All players have to 
do is put in the time. 

Platform: Nintendo Switch 

Online: supermariomaker.nintendo.com 


Mario Maker: Few escape 
this panic-inducing level 

It’s a level we all know, some of 
us by heart: the 1-1 level of Super 
Mario Bros. — arguably the first, 
perfectly executed in-game-tutorial- 
you-didn’t-know-was-a-tutorial. The 
level is precious. Sacred, even. 

Until now. 

A monster with Mario Maker 2 
turned the first level many of us had 
ever played into a fiery hellscape 
from which few have emerged un¬ 
scathed. And one of them is YTSun- 
ny — the designer of the course. 

It is by far the most anxiety I’ve 
ever experienced watching a video- 
game clip. 

Mario Maker gives the player free 
rein to design any kind of Mario 
level they can dream up. It provides 
all of the blocks, Goombas and pipes 
a true Marioficionado could ask for, 
plus all of the other design assets 
Nintendo itself has used across the 
Super Mario universe of games. 

Once a designer is finished, he or 
she can launch the level and share a 
code for others to play. 

YTSunny, a Mario pro, has nearly 
600,000 subscribers on YouTube. 
One recent video, a walk-through of 
the first half-hour of Super Mario 
Odyssey, has 5 million views. YT¬ 
Sunny specializes in tutorials and 
Mario Maker levels. 

In this panic-inducing level, 
YTSunny seems to have thrown ro¬ 
tating fire bars everywhere. Except 
they are strategically placed; you 
can make it through the level in the 
50 seconds allowed (Yes, of course 
there’s also a timer. Why wouldn’t 
there be?) if you follow the only 
route that will lead to success. And 
manage to not get hit by a wall of 
fire in the meantime. 

If you want to try it yourself, 
YTSunny shared the code: YXL- 
D4C-TQF is what will get you access 
to the 1-1 from hell. 

— The Washington Post 
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Taking 


‘Once Upon a Time’ 
stars DiCaprio, Pitt, 
Robbie reconcile a 
changing Tinseltown 



Pascal Le Segretain, Getty Images/DI! 


“Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” 
stars Leonardo DiCaprio, from left, 
Margot Robbie and Brad Pitt. 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

O nce upon a time, not too far from 
Hollywood, two of the world’s 
biggest movie stars were talking 
about what it’s like to screw up 

on set. 

“Messing up the lines in front of the 
entire cast and crew?” Leonardo DiCaprio 
said. “It’s the going-to-school-in-your-un- 
derwear nightmare.” 

“It’s awful,” Brad Pitt chimed in. 

“When a scene’s not working. When 
YOU’RE not working in a scene.... It goes 
beyond not being able to get the lines. You 
have 100 people there who are all ready to 
get on with their day and get home.” 

DiCaprio hasn’t exactly had to resort 
to dunking his head in ice water after a 
too-late and too-fun night out, as his actor 
character does in “Once Upon a Time in 
Hollywood.” 

But Pitt? “Oh, I’ve done that,” he 
laughed. 

The two actors, who skyrocketed to 
fame around the same time more than a 
quarter century ago, have joined forces 
for the first time in a m^or motion picture 
to take on their own industry, their own 
town and even their own egos in a time of 
great change —1969 Hollywood. Hit¬ 
ting theaters nationwide on Friday, it’s 
also reunited them with Quentin 
Tarantino. 

Once known only as 
“Tarantino’s Manson 
Movie,” the actual film is 
something very different. 

Manson is a character, 
as are his most notorious 
followers. And of course, 

Sharon Tate is depicted 


too, and played by Margot Robbie. But 
as with most Tarantino movies, it’s not 
exactly what you think. 

“The best of what 1969 had to offer you 
kind of experience through Sharon,” Rob¬ 
bie said. 

Like going to the Playboy Mansion with 
Mama Cass and go-go dancing the night 
away. Or rolling up to a movie theater to 
check out your latest matinee and getting 
a free ticket because you’re on the poster. 

“She kind of represented the arms open, 
doors open sort of policy,” she added. 
“After 1969 and after her death, things 
kind of changed in Hollywood and people 
closed their doors and shut the gates.” 

The light and the dark of the imminent 
end of the ’60s is the backdrop to what 
is otherwise a classic star-driven two- 
hander. “Once Upon a Time” is awash 
in nostalgia, showbiz lore (and cameos), 
wistfulness and Tarantino-wit that allows 
DiCaprio, as a past-his-prime television 
cowboy in a moment of crippling self¬ 
doubt, and Pitt, as his devoted stuntman, 
to do what they do best: Charm. 

“I don’t think you can completely act 
that kind of dynamic,” Pitt said. 

The change happening in Hollywood 
around 1969 led to many on-set discus¬ 
sions of what was going on at the time 
with the new batch of filmmakers upend¬ 
ing the establishment and leaving room 

for the Coppolas and the Scorseses to 
break in. 

“The ‘take and wait’,” Pitt 
said. “Like, we’ll get the take 
but we’re getting through this 
story.” Tarantino does that 
often. 

It also made them all re¬ 
flect on their own industry 
at the moment, where 


streaming is disrupting the old ways but 
once again ushering in new voices. As 
producers, Pitt, DiCaprio and Robbie all 
find it exciting. 

“What’s incredible is this wealth of tal¬ 
ent from writers to directors to actors that 
are getting opportunities now. It’s quite 
extraordinary,” Pitt said. “You see that 
we’re not so special.” 

DiCaprio is even a little jealous to see 
some “out-of-the-box ideas” and “really 
ballsy storytelling” that he tried and 
failed to get made just a decade ago now 
not only being financed, but made at a 
high quality too. 

“There’s so many more opportunities,” 
Robbie added. “I’m very grateful to be 
playing roles in this day and age than 
perhaps when Sharon was.” 

But it’s not lost on them that they all 
happen to be promoting a “big budget art 
piece like this,” as DiCaprio called it, from 
one of the m^or studios whose future is 
going to depend on people actually going 
to see films like “Once Upon a Time” in a 
movie theater. 

“Hopefully it becomes like a concert 
experience,” DiCaprio said. “People want 
to get together on the Friday night and feel 
the energy of the crowd and the excitement 
of a movie coming out that they’ve been an¬ 
ticipating rather than the isolation of being 
home. Hopefully that’s not lost in the sauce, 
because that’s half the fun of it, right?” 

“Once Upon a Time” is Tarantino’s 
ninth film, and, according to him, his 
second to last. 

Pitt and DiCaprio believe him, too. 

“I always imagined it as his little 
box set that he wants to just 
hang up on the wall 
and that’s it,” 

DiCaprio said. 


“That completes the Tarantino, you know, 
cinematic experience.” 

“The Tarantino 10,” Pitt added. 

As with many button-pushing Taran¬ 
tino projects, “Once Upon a Time” has 
been at the center of a few heated public 
discussions, including the morality of 
making a movie about Tate and Manson, 
and the casting of Emile Hirsch, who in 
2015 pleaded guilty to assaulting a female 
studio executive at Sundance. 

Then there was that tense moment at 
the Cannes Film Festival press confer¬ 
ence where a reporter asked why Robbie’s 
character has so few lines and Tarantino 
curtly responded that he rejected the 
hypothesis. 

Tarantino declined to be interviewed 
for this article. But his response touched a 
nerve culturally. 

“He’s an incredibly unique filmmaker,” 
DiCaprio said. “And whatever choices he 
makes, he’s one of those rare filmmakers 
in this industry that has retained the right 
to say, ‘This is a piece of art that I’m going 
to give to the world. And this is what this 
character represents, and this is what this 
character represents. And it’s my piece of 
work.’... That’s why we consistently want 
to work with somebody like that.” 

It’s clear his actors are in awe of him 
and what he brings to their art form. It’s 
the kind of admiration that can result in 
two true movie stars talking like fans. 

“You know he’s got a four- 
hour cut of this?” Pitt 
said excitedly. 

“Yeah,” DiCaprio 
responded. “I’m still 
waiting to see the 
four-hour cut of 
‘Django.’” 
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SONY-COLUMBIA PiCTURES/AP photOS 

Quentin Tarantino's “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” visits 1969 Los Angeles, where everything is changing, 
as TV star Rick Dalton (Leonardo DiCaprio, above) and his longtime stunt double Cliff Booth (Brad Pitt, top 
right) make their way around an industry they hardly recognize anymore. Co-starring Margot Robbie, right. 

A radiant Hollywood fable 

Set around the time of the Manson murders, Tarantino's 
‘Once Upon a Time' an affectionate ode to moviemaking 



By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

Q uentin Tarantino has, for a while now, been re¬ 
minding us what’s so great about movies — or 
I at least, what he thinks is so great about them. 

He’s made an old-fashioned double-feature 
(“Death Proof,” of “Grindhouse”), resur- 
,rected the wide-screen format of 70mm Ultra 
Panavision (“The Hateful Eight”) and gener¬ 
ally presided as the preeminent B-movie evangelist for a 
generation. The power and thrill of exploitation movies, he 
has earnestly espoused, can conquer all evils — or at least 
slavery (“Django Unchained”) and the Nazis (“Inglouri- 
ous Basterds”). 

But “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood,” set in 1969 Los 
Angeles, is Tarantino’s most affectionate and poignant ode 
yet to the movie business. It’s a breezy, woozy Hollywood 
fable that luxuriates in the simple pleasures of the mov¬ 
ies and the colorful swirl of the Dream Factory’s backlot. 
Some pleasures are nostalgic, and some — like driving 
down Sunset Boulevard or martinis at Musso & Frank 
— are everlasting. 

Here, movie love feels contagious, like something in 
the air. In one of the film’s best scenes, Margot Robbie’s 
Sharon Tate explains at a theater’s ticket office that she’s 
in the movie, the newly released caper “The Wrecking 
Crew.” (“I’m the klutz!” she says cheerfully). Inside, she 
giggles with delight at seeing herself on the big screen, 
giddily mimicking her character’s martial-arts moves and 
watching to see if the audience laughs at one of her lines. 

The pleasures in “Once Upon a Time” are also ours. 
Tarantino has lowered his typically feverish temperature 
to a warming simmer, bathing us in the golden California 
light and the movie-star glow of his leading men, Leon¬ 
ardo DiCaprio and Brad Pitt. They spend copious amounts 
of time driving through the Hollywood Hills in a creamy 
Coupe de Ville, riding along like Butch and Sundance and 
just as nice to look at. 

DiCaprio is Rick Dalton, a Burt Reynolds-type actor of 
TV Westerns (his claim to fame is the ’50s hit “Bounty 
Law”) whose career is stalling. Pitt is Cliff Booth, his stunt 
double and best friend, a war veteran with a bad reputa¬ 
tion but a friendly, relaxed manner. They have a natural, 
easy rapport, with Booth doubling as a drinking buddy 
and support system for Dalton, who’s increasingly anxious 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


This may be Tarantino’s most soul-baring and sensitive 
film yet, mediated as it is through so many layers of film 
fandom: old film trailers, classic LA movie theaters, large 
format one-sheets, trinkets, technology, the daughters of 
Hollywood heavyweights who populate the cast. However, 
it’s also his most conservative film. 

— Katie Walsh/TNS 

“Once Upon a Time in Hollywood" may not be Tarantino’s 
best work, but it might be his most personal. Tarantino, 
who grew up in Los Angeles, has compared his film to 
Alfonso Cuaron’s “Roma,” also inspired by a childhood time 
and place. With its grace notes of sorrow and glimmers of 
optimism, “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood" is both an 
ode to a bygone era and a celebration of an art form that, in 
the right hands, can still be vibrant and thrilling. 

— Rafer Guzman/Newsday 

The real payoff in “Hollywood" is just that: Hollywood, and 
Tarantino’s sincere adoration of the actors and genres he so 
admires. ... Despite some wonderful actors, “Hollywood" is 
more about idealized memory than fully realized people. 

— Michael Phillips/Chicago Tribune 


about his typecast future. (A1 Pacino, as his agent, urges 
him to head to Italy for a spaghetti Western.) 

In DiCaprio’s finest sequence, he chats between takes 
on a Western called “Lancer” with a frightfully serious 
method-acting 8-year-old co-star (Julia Butters) before 
forgetting his lines. After a bout of self-loathing in his 
trailer, he returns and nails the scene. DiCaprio, a preter- 
naturally self-possessed actor himself, captures the whole 
arc beautifully. 

When word got out that Tarantino’s latest film would 
take place around the Manson murders, it was easy to 
wonder what genre mayhem the director would bring to 
this epochal moment. We know what carnage resulted 
when Zed was dead, so what did Tarantino have in store 
for the demise of the ’60s? 

It’s not that “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” doesn’t 
revolve around that grisly tragedy. It looms always in the 


background, and eventually in the foreground, too, after 
Booth picks up a hitchhiker (Margaret Qualley) who leads 
him to the Manson compound at Spahn Ranch, the former 
production site of TV and film Westerns where Manson’s 
mostly female acolytes emerge and Booth goes to check 
on the owner, an old friend, George Spahn (Bruce Dern). 
Dalton and Booth are fictional concoctions surrounded by 
real people, including their neighbors: Tate and her hus¬ 
band, Roman Polanski (Rafal Zawierucha). 

By the film’s climax, blood will spill and movie-made 
historical revisionism will have its day. But I suspect a lot 
of Tarantino fans will be taken by surprise at the film’s 
leisurely pace, set more to a (and this a good thing) “Jackie 
Brown” speed. As in that film, Tarantino isn’t purely living 
in an over-the-top movie fantasy world, but one teetering 
intriguingly between dream and reality. The dialogue and 
action has slowed down enough to allow a little wistfulness 
and melancholy to creep in. 

At times, his path is a little wayward and prone to di¬ 
gressions. Tarantino feels perilously close to simply turn¬ 
ing his movie into several of Dalton’s, so eager is he (like 
the Coens were in “Hail, Caesar!”) to lovingly adopt those 
period styles. But usually, the detours are hard to resist. In 
one. Booth ends up in a fight with Bruce Lee (Mike Moh) 
on the set of “The Green Hornet.” 

And if you’re going to make a movie that celebrates 
what’s grand about Hollywood, it helps to have Brad Pitt 
in it. The chemistry between him and DiCaprio, together 
for the first time, is a delight; I would gladly watch them 
drive around lacquered, golden-hour Los Angeles, with 
cinematographer Robert Richardson trailing them, for 
longer than the already lengthy running time of “Once 
Upon a Time in Hollywood.” 

Pitt, in particular, appears so utterly self-possessed. It’s 
a swaggering grade-A movie star performance in a movie 
that celebrates all that movie stars can accomphsh—which, 
for Tarantino, is anything. That the youthful, exuberant 
Tate was robbed of that potential is one of the wrongs Tar¬ 
antino is righting here. But his fairy tale also swells with an 
even larger and optimistic vision. For today’s doomsayers 
of movies, which are seen by some as a less potent art form, 
“Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” imagines an apocalypse 
denied. Tate, and the movies, will live forever. 

“Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” is rated R for language through¬ 
out, some strong graphic violence, drug use and sexual references. 
Running time: 161 minutes. 
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Affordable Bluetooth earbuds a feat 



By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

J ust a few years ago some smartphones elimi¬ 
nated the 3.5 mm headphone port, forcing users 
to get an adapter or go the Bluetooth route. Then 
the truly wireless earbud category was bom, 
eliminating the wire connection for Bluetooth headsets. 
But many of the new wireless earbuds were costly. 




Now, iFrogz (a Zagg brand) 
has launched the Airtime 
truly wireless earbuds, 
its first entry in the 
category, and it seems 
to be a winner in all 
aspects. 

In the first few 
minutes of use, it was 
easy to appreciate 
the product’s great 
sound and numerous 
features, and anyone 
who’s purchased it has The Airtime wireless earbuds are 
already appreciated its 
affordable price. 

Built-in Bluetooth 5.0 paired the Airtimes to my iPhone 
XS seamlessly on the first try, and whenever I opened the 
storage case in auto-pair mode. The case doubles as a 
charging case and gives you about 15 hours of 
listening before a power source is needed. 

There’s also a quick charge feature giving 
the earbuds 1.5 hours of playtime from 
just a 10-minute charge. 

The sound comes from 8 mm drivers in 
each earbud, which impressed me with 
clear sound and a nice amount of bass 
at all volumes. They are built with three 
equalizer settings (signature, podcast and 
bass). 

The earbuds have an ergonomic design 
and come with three sizes of ear tips for 
a snug and comfortable fit. Multifunc¬ 
tion controls are easy to use—just press 
on the earbud to change tracks, answer 
calls and access Siri and Google Assistant 
voice assistants. 

Each earbud also has a microphone 
for hands-free calls. Other features in¬ 
clude a sweat-proof IPX4 rating and ergo¬ 
nomic sport wings; both help make these 


an ideal choice for workouts or lawn mowing in 100-de- 
gree Texas summer heat, as I did during my testing. 

Online: Zagg.com; $59.99, available in black, blue, 
peach and white 

Another Zagg brand, InvisibleShield, is a leading touch 
screen screen-protection solution now available with the 
all-new Ultra VisionGuard and Ultra Clear for the Sam¬ 
sung Galaxy SIO 5G in addition to Glass-F VisionGuard, 
and Glass-F for the LG 
V50 ThinQ 5G. 

The Ultra Vision- 
Guard ($39.99) and 


~ Glass-F VisionGuard 

($44.99) protect your 
device and your eyes 
^ from harmful high- 

energy visible blue 
light. InvisibleShield 
Ultra Clear ($44.99) 
iFrogz/tns is clear and comes 

with advanced clarity, 
the first from iFrogz. a glass-like surface for 

edge-to-edge protec¬ 
tion for Galaxy SIO 5G devices. 

The InvisibleShield Glass-F ($39.99) has a smooth, tem¬ 
pered glass surface and will protect from drops, 
scratches and smudges. It claims to 
deliver up to three times more 
impact protection than an 
unprotected screen. 

InvisibleShield backs its 
screen protectors with an 
industry-leading limited 
lifetime warranty and will 
replace the InvisibleShield 
if it ever gets worn or 
damaged for the life of the 
device. 

Online: Zagg.com 

Moshi’s Captus Rolltop 
backpack caught my at¬ 
tention when the descrip¬ 
tion included, among other 
things, a bottom section for 
shoes up to size 13. 

The attractive backpack 
has numerous compart¬ 
ments for anything else 



VisionGuard/TNS 

The Ultra VisionGuard and Glass-F VisionGuard 
protect your device from scratches and your eyes 
from visible blue light. 

you’ll want to carry including a padded compartment 
for laptops up to 15 inches. You’ll be packing and pack¬ 
ing and packing if your goal is just to fill it (as I did), but 
remember, once it’s full with more than you need, you’ll 
have to carry it on your back. 

Specifically, Moshi claims the Captus contains 45 liters 
of space, which is a lot if you think about it as liquid. But 
it’s not waterproof, so of course I didn’t test it that way. 

Zippered compartments hold everything you need, and 
a back pocket has an RFID shield, which makes it ideal to 
store your smartphone or credit cards safely. 

The compartment on the bottom isn’t for just shoes. 

You can stuff anything you want in there, including a 
change of clothes, cables or whatever will fit. 

The backpack has everything you’ll need to make it fit 
right and tight including adjustable straps and padding. 
Available in sandstone beige and denim blue. 

Online: moshi.com; $199.95 


Why you shouldn’t allow your smartphone to go swimming 



By Steve Alexander 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

On a lake trip over July 4th 
weekend, my daughter’s iPhone 
7 Plus ended up taking a dive. It 
was found in about 3 feet of water 
24 hours later, still working but 
with some permanent damage. 
The experience provided a few 
lessons. 

Immersion in water used to 
ruin a cellphone. That’s less 
true today because many newer 
phones are “water-resistant” 

— but they are still not “water¬ 
proof” Water-resistant phones 
are only designed to survive 
underwater for a while, under 
certain conditions. And most 
cellphone warranties still don’t 
cover water damage. 

Be a little skeptical about 
water-resistant phones. Samsung 
was criticized for allegedly exag¬ 
gerating the after-immersion 
performance of its water-resis¬ 
tant phones. Those phones were 
rated IP68, meaning they should 
survive 30 minutes underwater 
at a depth of 4.9 feet. 


That raises an interesting 
question: What can you expect 
from a phone that has spent 
some time underwater? I was 
surprised when my daughter’s 
phone emerged from the lake 
with its screen glowing and still 
worked — mostly. To appreci¬ 


ate my surprise, consider that 
the iPhone 7 Plus is an “older” 
device whose water-resistant 
qualities are less robust than 
today’s phones. Apple said the 
phone can withstand 30 minutes 
in 3 feet of water (its rating is 
IP67). But it actually survived 48 


times that long. 

While that was impressive, the 
iPhone still had problems: 

• The phone’s camera suffered 
the most. Some moisture had 
gotten inside, which meant the 
camera took hazy photos. This 
seemed to improve when the 
iPhone had been dry a while, but 
then the haziness returned. 

This underscored something 
I had learned years ago, when 
moisture seeped into the camera 
on my iPhone 5 during nor¬ 
mal operating conditions: The 
camera is the most vulnerable 
part of a phone, and even a tiny 
bit of water will ruin it. (In that 
case, Apple replaced the phone 
because it was judged to have a 
manufacturing fiaw rather than 
water damage.) The damage to 
my daughter’s iPhone suggests 
that the camera remains its most 
vulnerable part, even in the age 
of water-resistant phones. 

• The phone’s touch screen 
was initially a bit sluggish, and 
sometimes did things I hadn’t 
asked it to. But after a few days 


in dry air, the touch screen 
worked fine. 

• At first, the phone’s screen 
was “jumpy” and the phone 
would shut down unexpectedly. 
This was probably because mois¬ 
ture had affected the battery. (I 
could easily restart the phone by 
plugging it in.) But those prob¬ 
lems also disappeared in a few 
days. 

• The phone’s cellular and Wi¬ 
Fi connections worked perfectly. 

• My daughter’s chief concern 
was whether she could retrieve 
the thousands of photos stored 
on the phone. Fortunately, the 
phone’s fiash memory was unaf¬ 
fected, and all the photos were 
still there. 

As it turned out, my daughter’s 
photos had been backed up 
earlier to iCloud, Apple’s online 
service — but only because she 
had paid extra for enough online 
storage to hold thousands of 
photos. If your phone has a lot of 
photos, think about whether you 
have backed them up — before 
your phone goes swimming. 
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A “Frankfurter Kitchen” is part of the exhibition “Weimar: The Essence and Value of Democracy” 
currently taking place at the German Historical Museum in Berlin. 

Focused on democracy 

_ New exhibit at the German Historical Museum 

reconsiders the Weimar Republic of 1919-’33 


By Frank Jordans 

Associated Press 

A divided nation grappling with rising in¬ 
equality, new mass media and the growth 
of populist politics. 

Sounds familiar? 

Germany’s first democracy, the Weimar Republic 
of 1919-1933, has long been regarded as a lesson in 
political failure. Lately, it has also been held up as a 
cautionary tale for the present. 

It emerged from the ruins of World War I, as a 
defeated nation tried to reinvent itself in the midst 
of economic and social turmoil. It ended with 
Adolf Hitler’s Nazi party seizing power, persecut¬ 
ing minorities and leading Germany into another 
calamitous war. 

A new exhibition in Berlin, 100 hundred years 
later, is questioning the perception that the era’s 
political and economic disaster was inevitable and 
stressing the lasting impact of the Weimar Republic. 

Among the 250 items on display at the German 
Historical Museum in Berlin are campaign posters 
highlighting the political debates of the era, from 
the fight for secular education to a debate over the 
expropriation of Germany’s aristocracy. 

A startlingly modern kitchen reflects the efforts 
that the era’s designers made to accommodate the 
needs of working women and the worldwide influ¬ 
ence of artistic and architectural trends like the 
Bauhaus movement. 

Radio recordings by prominent figures, including 
the physicist Albert Einstein, reveal the buzz sur¬ 
rounding this new medium and the way it sped up 


the news cycle — for better and for worse. 

Advertisements for family planning (“Do not 
go blindly into marriage!”) and clips from 1920s 
films about gay and lesbian love affairs reflect the 
newfound confidence of a generation willing to 
challenge sexual norms. 

Like “Babylon Berlin,” a crime series set in the 
cabaret halls and back alleys of interwar Berlin, 
the Weimar exhibition hints at dark times to come. 
There are the military firearms finding their way 
onto the streets and fueling political strife that 
would results in hundreds of political assassina¬ 
tions. There are also the photographs of desperate 
men and women walking the streets with sandwich 
boards looking for work at a time when hyperinfla¬ 
tion was rampant, food prices were skyrocketing 
and hunger was stalking middle-class families. 

But unlike many historical exhibitions in Ger¬ 
many, this one doesn’t dwell on the Nazis. 

“We didn’t just want to view Weimar from its 
ending,” said Simone Erpel, the show’s curator. 



This militaiy firearm is part of the exhibition, which 
will run through Sept. 22. 


Universal suffrage, the principle of gender equal¬ 
ity, the establishment of works councils that gave 
employees a say in how their companies are run 
were all achievements the Weimar Republic can lay 
claim to, she said. 

The 1919 Weimar constitution — devised in the 
eponymous central German city at a time when 
Berlin was too rowdy for reasoned debate — also 
provided the foundations for the country’s success¬ 
ful post-World War II constitution. 

If the Weimar period offers any lesson for the 
present, it’s that democracy shouldn’t be taken for 
granted, said Raphael Gross, the director of the 
German Historical Museum. And while democracy 
means majority rule, a willingness to seek compro¬ 
mise is essential for it to truly serve all and avoid 
sliding into a popular dictatorship, he said. 

“Part of democracy is being aware that however 
much one is convinced of one’s own position, no¬ 
body can be as confldent of the truth as if they were 
God,” he said. 


KNOW & GO 

“Weimar: The Essence and Value of Democracy” 
is being shown at the German Historical Museum 
(Deutsches Historische Museum) in Berlin until 
Sept. 22 daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Entry is 8 
euros ($9) for adults, free for visitors under 18. A 
sister exhibition titled “Democracy Lab” is includ¬ 
ed in the ticket price. 
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Best places for kidding around in Europe 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 


The Gellert thermal baths in Budapest offer a huge, deliriously enjoyable wave pool 
that will toss you around like a surfer. 


I ’m often inspired by families on the 
road. Last summer, on a ferry be¬ 
tween Scotland’s Oban and the Isle 
of Mull, I met a family from Texas. 
The parents were taking their kids on a 
yearlong adventure through Europe and 
told me how they’d realized there’s no bet¬ 
ter education or quality family time than 
traveling together — and I wholeheartedly 
agree. The key is balancing educational 
sightseeing with fun activities. 

After years of traveling with me around 
Europe, my kids Jackie and Andy had a 
good list of what they considered its best 
kid-friendly experiences to balance out 
my heavy museum-going. Here are some 
of my family’s favorites. 

In cycling-happy Copenhagen, it’s a 
joy to bike to dazzling Tivoli Gardens, a 
grand amusement park that’s been run¬ 
ning since 1843. It’s like a Hans Christian 
Andersen theme park, with 20 acres of 
games, marching bands and rides rang¬ 
ing from vintage cars to roller coasters 
to a Ferris wheel that resembles a clock. 
Free concerts, pantomime theater, ballet, 
acrobats, puppets and other shows pop up 
all over the park, with a different event 
roughly every half hour. With or without 
kids, this place is a true magic kingdom. 

Budapest’s top attraction for kids is also 
my top recommendation for adults: the 
city’s inviting thermal baths. They’re like 
your hometown swimming pool — except 
the water is 100 degrees, there are plenty 
of jets and bubbles, and you’re surrounded 
by Hungarians. Of the city’s more than 
two dozen bath complexes, the Gellert 
Baths offer the best thermal-bath thrills 
for kids, with an outdoor area and wave 
pool. Or splash around in a warm-water 


whirlpool at the grand Szechenyi Baths 
— a casual option that welcomes plenty of 
tourists but remains popular with locals. 

Nestled in the Bavarian Alps of south¬ 
ern Germany, the otherworldly 19th-cen¬ 
tury Neuschwanstein Castle captures 

kids’ imaginations 
with its dramatic 
setting and fanci¬ 
ful architecture 
that inspired Walt 
Disney’s Cinder¬ 
ella castle. Inside, 
the exquisite 
two-million-stone 
mosaic floor is a 
visual encyclope¬ 
dia of animals and 
plants — make it 
into a scavenger hunt and challenge your 
kids to And different species. You can even 
complete the fairy tale and take a horse- 
drawn carriage up to the castles. 

Set aside some time for an even more 
thrilling experience: a summer luge ride. 
At the nearby Tegelberg summer luge, 
kids young and old hop in a wheeled sled¬ 
like go-cart, ride up a track to the top of 
a hill and scream back down on a banked 
course. It’s a quintessential alpine activity. 

France’s Loire Valley is also famous 
for opulent residences. The chateaux in 
the region are remarkable, but young¬ 
sters might lose steam after one or 
two. The Chateau de Cheverny offers a 
unique demonstration that’s perfect for 
animal-loving kids: The marquis keeps 
a kennel of 70 hunting hounds — half 
English foxhound and half French Poitou. 
They’re given food once a day, and the 
feeding ritual is impressive. The hungry 


hounds All the little kennel rooftop and 
watch the trainer (who knows every dog’s 
name) bring in troughs of delectable raw 
meat. He opens the gate, and the dogs 
gather around the food without touching 
it — yelping hysterically. Only when the 
trainer signals can they dig in. It’s an 
exercise in control, and quite exciting. 

Of course, the huge parks of Europe’s 
biggest cities are some of the best spots to 
reinvigorate tired kids. London’s sprawl¬ 
ing Hyde Park is the city’s backyard 
— and one of the best places in Europe for 
museum’d-out kids to play and run free. 


Even as my kids aged out of park out¬ 
ings, London’s live theater scene re¬ 
mained at the top of their lists. London’s 
West End theaters have several shows 
that particularly appeal to kids, currently 
including “Wicked,” “The Lion King” 
and the two-part “Harry Potter and the 
Cursed Child.” You’ll appreciate the 
talented performers, and they’ll revel in 
the colorful costumes, catchy tunes and 
familiar stories. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Bards in Nuremberg 

One of the best free outdoor 
music festivals in Germany 
unfolds this weekend against the 
pleasing backdrop of Nurem¬ 
berg’s Old Town. 

Bardentreffen, or Meeting of 
the Bards, is more than a jam 
session featuring folksy singer- 
songwriter types, as its musical 
concept embraces contemporary 
and experimental music, too. 

An official program consisting 
of 90 concerts across nine stages 
is bolstered by the presence of 
untold numbers of musicians 
busking in the streets. 

This year’s edition has adopted 
“World Wild Accordion” as its 
theme. About 20 concerts will 
feature artists from around the 
globe playing this instrument. 

Concerts begin at 5 p.m. on 
July 26 and at 2 p.m. on July 27 
and 28. Entry to the festival is 
free, but the purchase of a silver 
accordion pin for 5 euros helps 
to offset organizational costs and 
makes a nice souvenir. Online: 
bardentreffen.nuernberg.de 

Knights in Austria 

The Castle World Ehrenberg 
in Reutte, Austria, is an at¬ 
traction made up of a medieval 
fortress, museum and the world’s 
longest pedestrian suspension 
bridge. Once a year, the en¬ 
semble hosts a long weekend of 
Middle Ages-themed entertain¬ 
ment in the form of a market, 
mock battles and parades. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




What’s billed as Europe’s big¬ 
gest historical event of its kind 
features tournaments in which 
knights in armor battle on foot 
and on horseback, and battles are 
fought with cannons and spear- 
wielding warriors. Other attrac¬ 
tions include a children’s zone 
with playground and petting zoo, 
a market place, camps and con¬ 
certs. Daily parades take place 
with more than 1,000 re-enactors 
portraying characters spanning 
nearly 2,000 years of history. 

The “Zeitreise Ehrenberg 
Ritterspiele” starts at 10 a.m. 
daily July 26-28. Single-day 
entry tickets for adults cost 24 
euros when purchased at the 
gate, entry for ages 6-15 costs 12 
euros, and ages flve and under 
enter free. A family ticket for 
four costs 56 euros. Tickets for 
entry after 6:30 p.m. are avail¬ 
able at reduced rates. Online: 
ritterturniere.com 


Fireworks in Mainz 

Live music and a dazzling 
fireworks show are the two main 
features of Mainzer Sommerli- 
chter, a three-day festival that 
plays out on both sides of the 
Rhine River in Mainz. 

The event features a street 
food mile, midway with rides 
and many wine stands, as well as 
stage shows featuring acrobats 
and Are artists. The musical 
program caters to wide tastes, 
with D J sessions for those who 
like to dance and jazz for those 
who prefer a more relaxed vibe. 
On Sunday, a program geared to 
children includes face-painting 
and a sensory path to be experi¬ 
enced barefoot. 

The highlight event is Satur¬ 
day’s show of flreworks syn¬ 
chronized to music. The display 
begins at approximately 10:45 
p.m. and lasts for about half an 
hour. 

Festivities get underway from 
6 p.m. on July 26, from 3 p.m. 
on July 27 and from 11 a.m. on 
July 28. Entry is free. Online: 
mainzer-sommerlichter.de 

Passion plays 

Passion plays are religious 
dramas dealing with the life of 
Jesus Christ, particularly the 
Anal period of his life, cruciflxion 
and resurrection. They’ve been 
performed since medieval times, 
often as a form of thanks to Jesus 
or a saint in return for relief 
from the plague. Such plays are 



© passionsspiele-erl 


The Tirolean town of Erl, Austria, puts on its Passion Play, which has 
been done every sbc years since 1613, this year through October. 


still staged in a handful of Euro¬ 
pean communities. They’re usu¬ 
ally performed in certain years 
only, but in regularly occurring 
cycles. 

The Tirolean town of Erl lays 
claim to staging the oldest such 
play in all the German-speaking 
countries, having flrst performed 
theirs as the result of a vow made 
in 1613. 

Nowadays, approximately 600 
amateur actors from the village’s 
population of about 1,450 partici¬ 
pate in the Passion Play. It fea¬ 
tures outstanding scenes of the 
Way of the Cross, an up-to-date 
script and specially-composed 
music performed live by a choir 
and orchestra. 

Visitors can take in a per¬ 
formance in a purpose-built 
playhouse accommodating up to 


1,500 viewers through October. 
An explanation of the scenes in 
English helps those who might 
struggle with German. Dates 
of performances are Aug. 3,10, 
24, 25 and 31; Sept. 1, 7, 8,14,15, 
21,22,28-29 and Oct. 5. Ticket 
prices range from 27 to 39 euros 
when booked online. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y6xtn7pv 
Those who can’t make it to 
Erl might wish to wait for what’s 
likely the most famous of all 
German passion plays, which is 
staged in Oberammergau, Ger¬ 
many. This play, which is per¬ 
formed just once every 10 years, 
will be performed on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays from May 16-Oct. 

4 in 2020. Tickets are already 
bookable online at passions- 
spiele-oberammergau.de. 
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Pizzeria in Pozzuoii has big, 
tasty pizzas at a good price 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

T here are so many superb 
pizzerias in Italy’s 
sprawling Campania 
region, which includes 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii and the 
Amalfi Coast, that you’d have to 
make it your life’s mission to try 
them all. 

So when the word “best” 
showed up in several online re¬ 
views for Pizzeria da Massimo in 
the Naples’ suburb of Pozzuoii, I 
was curious and skeptical. Which 
pizzerias were they comparing 
it against? How many places had 
they tried? 

Located in Pozzuoli’s busy 
restaurant quarter, Massimo is 
casual, no-frills and inexpensive. 
Mild temperatures and a brisk 
sea breeze made the streetside 
patio inviting. 

Except for appetizers and a 
few salads, the menu is all pizzas. 
One section has classic pizzas 
such as Margherita, marinara, 
multi-cheese and some with 
assorted toppings. Their prices 
range from 3 euros ($3.35) to 7 
euros ($7.85). 

A creative offering is the Peter 
Pan, topped with white cheese, 
mozzarella, french fries, olive oil 
and Vienna sausage for 5 euros. 

The special pizzas are more 
elaborate and cost 7 to 9 euros. 
For example, Vesuvio is two-lay- 
ered with fresh ricotta, buffalo 
mozzarella, salami, ham, pepper 
and mushrooms, priced at 8 
euros. 

I ordered a Champignons for 5 
euros. It has buffalo mozzarella, 
mushrooms, cheese, olive oil and 
basil. 

The mozzarella was light and 
almost melted in my mouth. The 
thin, Neapolitan-style crust was 
coated in seasoned olive oil that 
made it moist and flavorful. The 
paste, made from locally grown 
tomatoes, had the light, pun¬ 
gent taste you’ll only And in this 
region. 



AFTER 

HOURS 


And it was hefty. 

Was it the best pizza I’ve ever 
had in Italy? I’d rate it high, but 
would have to try out at least 
50 more pizzerias before I use 
superlatives. 

Massimo gets points for its 
friendly servers. A waiter gave 
me a free after-dinner limoncello 
shot. So all things considered, 
Massimo is among the best piz¬ 
zerias you’ll And for the money. 

'wyTan'd.scott(t)str]pes.com 
Twitter: ©wylandstripes 


PIZZERIA 
DA MASSIMO 

Location: Via Montenuovo 
Licola Patria 5, Pozzuoii 
80078 

Hours: 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 6:30 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday; 
6:30 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. Sunday 
and Monday 
Dress: Casual 
Parking: Streetside and 
parking garage nearby 
Phone: -f 39 081 524 3262 
Online: facebook.com/pg/ 
pizzeriadamassimopozzuoli/ 
menu/?ref=page_internal 

— Scott Wyland 



Photos by Scott WYLANo/Stars and Stripes 


Pizzeria da Massimo's variety of pizzas, friendly service and casual 
ambiance makes it popular among Americans and local Italians. 





Delectable pasta 
and shrimp dish a 
Venetian celebration 


By America’s Test Kitchen 

S eafood has always been 
central to Venetian 
cuisine. The earliest 
Venetians were skilled 
flshermen, and their diet relied 
heavily on the bounty found in 
the city’s lagoon ecosystem. 

And while the Veneto may 
not be as famous for pasta 
dishes as some other regions, 
spaghettini con le schie is 
a Venetian celebration of 
the uniquely delicious small 
shrimp found in their waters. 

While shrimp of this size 
found stateside are often unap¬ 
pealing (lacking in flavor and 
quality), we loved the sweet, 
briny flavors and ease of this 


dish and decided to develop 
a simple shrimp pasta that 
would taste just as good in our 
kitchens. 

We began by halving large 
shrimp, which have reliably 
good flavor. We then reinforced 
the shrimp presence by first 
cooking the shrimp shells in 
oil and wine. Shrimp shells are 
rich in glutamates, which add 
meaty depth, as well as volatile 
fatty acids, which generate 
fresh, delicate flavors when 
cooked. 

The result was a deeply 
flavored shrimp sauce. Some 
garlic, butter, lemon zest and 
fresh parsley were all we 
needed to finish this flavorful 
weeknight dish. 


SPAGHETTINI WITH SHRIMP 


Servings: 6-8 

Start to finish: 30 minutes 

Ingredients 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 
2 pounds large shrimp (26 
to 30 per pound), peeled, de- 
veined and halved crosswise, 
shells reserved 
1 cup dry white wine 
5 garlic cloves, minced 
Salt and pepper 
V4 cup minced fresh parsley 
4 tablespoons unsalted but¬ 
ter, cut into 4 pieces 
1V 2 teaspoons grated lemon 
zest, plus lemon wedges for 
serving 

1 pound spaghettini or thin 
spaghetti 

Directions 

Heat Vi cup oil in 12-inch 
skillet over high heat until 
shimmering. Add shrimp shells 
and cook, stirring frequently, 
until they begin to turn spotty 
brown, 2 to 4 minutes. Off heat, 
carefully add wine. Once bub¬ 
bling subsides, return skillet to 
medium heat and simmer for 5 
minutes. Strain wine mixture 
through fine-mesh strainer into 


large bowl, pressing on solids 
to extract as much liquid as 
possible; discard solids. (You 
should have about ^/s cup wine 
mixture.) Wipe skillet clean 
with paper towels. 

Heat remaining oil and garlic 
in now-empty skillet over me¬ 
dium-low heat, stirring occa¬ 
sionally, until garlic is fragrant 
and just beginning to brown, 
about 30 seconds. Add reserved 
wine mixture and Vi teaspoon 
salt and bring to simmer. Add 
shrimp, then cover and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until just 
opaque, about 2 minutes. Off 
heat, stir in parsley, butter and 
lemon zest. 

Meanwhile, bring 4 quarts of 
water to boil in large pot. Add 
pasta and 1 tablespoon salt and 
cook, stirring often, until al 
dente. Reserve ¥2 cup cooking 
water, then drain pasta and 
return it to pot. Add sauce and 
toss to coat. Adjust consistency 
with reserved cooking water as 
needed. Season with pepper to 
taste. Serve with lemon wedges. 



Joe Keller, America’s Test Kitchen/AP 

Spaghettini with Shrimp is inspired by a tasty Venetian dish. 
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Return to roots 

In any tongue, an emotional visit 
to a father’s Bulgarian homeland 



Photos by Dina MisHEv/For The Washington Post 


The author’s parents at Hotel Gurko in the former Bulgarian capital of Veliko Tamovo, which is buiit on a 
steep hillside above the Yantra River. 


By Dina Mishev 

Special to The Washington Post 

P lovdiv, a city built on 
six hills rising from 
the plains between the 
Balkan and Rhodope 
Mountains, is Bulgaria’s first 
European Capital of Culture, 
an annual designation given by 
the European Commission to 
highlight the diversity of arts 
and culture. It is one of the oldest 
continually inhabited cities on 
the continent. 

Walking around it, it’s all I can 
do not to cry in gratitude, wonder 
and happiness. I am on a fam¬ 
ily trip that I never expected to 
happen: my dad, mom, brother 
and myself visiting the country 
where my father was born. He 
lived here until he was 14, when 
he and several family members 
fled as the Communist Party 
grew in influence across the 
country. 

Emotions follow me 125 miles 
northeast of Plovdiv to Veliko 
Tarnovo. Here, over Bolyarka 
beers on a large terrace over¬ 
looking the imposing Asenevtsi 
Monument — four larger-than- 
life-sized mounted horsemen 
around a 30-foot-tall sword — we 
agree this city should be Bul¬ 
garia’s next European Capital of 
Culture. 

Veliko Tarnovo was the 
country’s capital for several 
hundred years and reigned as 
one of Europe’s centers of arts 
and culture in the Middle Ages. 
(It’s fine to just call it “Tarnovo,” 
which is what most locals do; 
veliko, which means “great” in 
Bulgarian, was only added to the 
city’s name in 1965.) Tarnovo 
was the first Bulgarian city to 
be written about in National 
Geographic; a story about it ran 
in the magazine’s October 1907 
issue. Its history goes back five 
millennia and its cobblestoned, 
red-roofed homes and businesses 
spill down a steep natural amphi¬ 


theater created by a sharp bend 
in the Yantra River. 

Growing up, there wasn’t 
much Bulgarian culture in our 
suburban house, but there was 
banitsa, a flaky, cheesy tradi¬ 
tional Bulgarian pastry, and 
nightly Bulgarian lessons for my 
younger brother and myself from 
my dad. My mom, a Baltimorean 
whose sweet tooth crossed cul¬ 
tures, never stopped baking the 
former, but the latter ended one 
night in second grade when I told 
my dad, “This is your language, 
not mine.” 

When he lived in Bulgaria, 
my dad never went to Plovdiv or 
Veliko Tarnovo. His family lived 
in Perilovets, a farming village 
in the country’s northwestern 
corner, near its borders with Ro¬ 
mania and present-day Serbia. 

My dad learned about the long 
histories of both cities in school, 
but says the idea of seeing either 
in person never crossed his 
mind. 

In 2003, when I was in my 
mid-20s, I spent two weeks in 
Bulgaria with my dad, but didn’t 
make it much farther from his 
village than he had as a kid. On 
that trip, my initial meeting with 
every second cousin, family 
friend and former neighbor who 
hadn’t fled the country (and who 
didn’t speak English) started 
with them excitedly greeting me 
in Bulgarian. I smiled in what I 
hoped was an apologetic manner 
as my dad explained I had no 
idea what they had just said. 

An argument could be made 
that my father shouldn’t have 
listened to a 7-year-old com¬ 
plaining about language lessons. 
Still I can imagine “this is your 
language, not mine” hurting so 
much that it made sense to wait 
for me to come back to him when 
I was interested. Except I never 
did. By 2003, all I could do was 
recite the first seven letters of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. 

Every introduction left me 


feeling I had let my dad down. 

It wasn’t until after both my 
dad and I were several years out 
from brutal-but-successful treat¬ 
ment for cancer (melanoma for 
him; breast for me) and he was 
82 that I decided I wanted to go 
back. Fifteen years had passed. 

A more mature traveler and 
daughter (although still unable 
to speak Bulgarian), I instigated 
the trip. My brother Rob and my 
mom, neither of whom had been 
to Bulgaria before, quickly an¬ 
nounced they were coming too. 
“We have to make it the ultimate 
homecoming for dad — to share 
his birthplace and heritage with 
his American family, all togeth¬ 
er,” my mom said. “It just has to 
be all of us!” 

I had matching gray, long- 
sleeve T-shirts made. Screen 
printed on the back, in a nod to 
our Bulgarian and Baltimor¬ 
ean roots, is a riff on the Guns 
N’ Roses logo: “Hons n’ Roses 
— The Mishevs do Bulgaria.” 
(“Hons” are a very Baltimore 
thing; Bulgaria is well known for 
its rose perfume.) 

The “Hons n’ Roses” tour 
includes seeing Plovdiv and Tar¬ 
novo before ending with a visit to 


Perilovets and the family. 

Since it is the Capital of Cul¬ 
ture, Plovdiv is our first stop. 

Our first destination in the city 
is a gatehouse at the entrance to 
the city’s Old Town. Only local 
residents, business owners and 
guests at the several boutique ho¬ 
tels here are allowed to drive this 
UNESCO World Heritage site’s 
narrow, cobbled streets lined 
with 19th-century homes built in 
the top-heavy Bulgarian National 
Revival style. 

Checking into the Hotel 
Evmolpia — Evmolpia was 
this city’s name when it was a 
Thracian settlement in the Late 
Bronze Age (1200- 500 B.C.) 

— we’re offered local cheese and 
wine. Archaeological evidence 
shows that grapes have been 
grown and wine made in this 
area for more than 3,000 years. 
Today, there are about 20 vine¬ 
yards and wineries within an 
hour’s drive of Plovdiv. 

At Hotel Evmolpia, I try a 
red made from the local grape 
variety mavrud. It’s heavy, and I 
taste cherries and blackberries. 

Adjacent to the Old Town is the 
formerly derelict, now trendy, 
Kapana District, a maze of tight, 
winding streets. (Kapana means 
“the trap” in Bulgarian.) We 
quickly get lost, and that’s fine. 
Around one corner there’s the 
Hipster Hostel and an art gallery 
selling products made from felt. 

It is one of my mom’s life 
quests to try as many beers as 
possible. So when we turn yet 
another of Kapana’s corners 
and find Cat & Mouse (Kotka 
i Mishka in Bulgarian), a bar 
with more than 100 beers from 
around the world and three of its 
own brews, we stop. 

We settle in with our drinks at 
an outside table from which we 
can see three different spray- 
painted murals, two boutiques 
selling a mix of locally made 
clothing and home accessories 
and three or four art galleries/ 
studios. The businesses are on 
the ground levels of colorful, 
two-story buildings with pennant 
flags strung between them. The 


building next to Cat & Mouse 
is a cafe named Central Perk, 
styled to look like the cafe of 
that name from the TV show 
“Friends.” Latte- and espresso¬ 
sipping customers speaking 
French, German, English and 
Bulgarian relax here in sofas and 
armchairs. 

Bulgarians have a word for 
this scene: “aylyak.” Aylyak is a 
word taken from Turkish; in that 
language it means doing nothing 
or being idle. In Bulgaria, aylyak 
is slightly different; here it refers 
to a lifestyle that cultivates and 
celebrates an easygoing, unhur¬ 
ried attitude (as in, the opposite 
of farm life). Within Bulgaria, it 
is generally held that Plovdivians 
do aylyak best. 

While locals love aylyak, it 
is also blamed for the delay in 
the refurbishment of Plovdiv’s 
Central Square, which was not 
finished in time for the Capital 
of Culture opening ceremony in 
January. I think it makes more 
sense to blame the Romans, 
Macedonians or Thracians, 
though: It seems you cannot dig 
a hole in Plovdiv without hit¬ 
ting a ruin from one of these 
civilizations. 

Beneath almost the entire 
one-mile length of the shopping 
and pedestrian street Knyaz 
Alexander I in the center of the 
city is a Roman stadium built at 
the beginning of the 2nd century 
when the city was known as 
Trimontium. Several sections of 
it have been excavated, including 
a seating area you can see in the 
basement of the clothing store 
H&M and, in the middle of Dzhu- 
maya Square, colonnades and the 
stadium’s northern end. For bet¬ 
ter or worse, most of Bulgaria’s 
ruins are eminently accessible 
and here you can sit in the same 
seats where, 2,000 years ago, 
30,000 people gathered to watch 
chariot races. 

My dad is surprised by the 
vitality of Plovdiv and its people. 
“It measures up to a modern 
European city, but still retains its 
Bulgarian flavor,” he says. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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He recognizes the vestiges of 
former Communist rule in its 
big gray multistory apartment 
buildings, but likes that newly re¬ 
modeled buildings — and newly 
excavated ruins — are the focus. 

On our last evening in Plovdiv, 
my mom, Rob and I walk up to 
the broad, flat summit of our 
hill, called Nebet Tepe, to watch 
the sunset. We also find ruins of 
dwellings and fortifications that 
predate the birth of Christ. We’re 
not a selfie family, but standing 
on the rubble of an ancient wall 
at the hill’s edge, we snap one. 

My dad knows more about 
Veliko Tarnovo’s history than 
Plovdiv’s. Most of the latter’s 
ruins were discovered and stud¬ 
ied after he fled the country. The 
former’s history is the Bulgarian 
history he learned in the Peril- 
ovets schoolhouse. Tarnovo was 
the country’s capital during the 
Second Bulgarian Empire (1185- 
1393) and also at the beginning 
of the Third Bulgarian Empire 
in 1878 when Bulgaria won its 
freedom after almost 500 years 
of Ottoman rule. 

My dad knows the names 
of some of the 19th-century 
rebels that Tarnovo’s Monu¬ 
ment to Hanged Rebels honors 
for advocating (and fighting 
for) Bulgarian independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. The 
constitution that governed the 
country when he was born was 
drafted and signed in the build¬ 
ing down the street from our 
hotel. (Today, this building is the 
Museum of the Bulgarian Re¬ 
vival and Constituent Assembly.) 
He tells us about Russian Gen. 
Iosif Gurko, for whom our hotel 
is named. (Gurko’s army liber¬ 
ated Veliko Tarnovo from the 
Ottoman Empire on July 7,1877.) 
He tells us the four Asenevtsi 
Monument horsemen liberated 
Bulgaria from the Byzantine 
Empire in the 12th century, then 
ruled it as czars for most of the 
next century. 

Even without my dad’s details 
about the Bulgarian czars who 
lived in grand palaces on Tsar- 
evets hill, the view of it from 
the sky walk, a glass-bottomed 
viewing platform that stretches 
out between buildings above the 
Yantra River, are impressive. 

Little is left of the palaces but 
their foundations. A wall built 
to fortify the hill still stands. Its 
watchtowers are crenelated and 
the wall itself is as thick as 12 
feet in some places. 

Walking down Samovodska 
Charshiya street, which is home 
to the studios and galleries of 
many local artisans, we hear 
about my dad’s favorite cow, 
Mininkata (“little one”). He says 
she was famous because she was 
an award-winning milk produc¬ 
er, and that, because of her, his 
father, whom my brother and I 
called “Dedo,” went to jail. “The 
Soviets came for her and Dedo 
refused to let her go, so they put 
Dedo in jail and the family had to 
pay a huge ransom to have him 
freed,” my dad says. 

Over our drinks at the 
Asenevtsi Monument, after 
we’ve finished making the case 
for Tarnovo as Bulgaria’s next 
European Capital of Culture, 

I thank my dad for sharing his 
history with us and tell him I’m 
sorry I was such a punk back in 
second grade. 

Thankfully, when it’s time to 
get another round of drinks, the 
bartender speaks English. 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Sengakuji: Resting place of 47 Ronin 

Tokyo temple memorializes well-known revenge story of the samurai 



Christian LoPEz/Stars and Stripes 

The graves of the 47 Ronin inside the Sengakuji tempie in Tokyo are arranged in separate sections. 


By Joseph Ditzler 
AND Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

N festled away in the bus¬ 
tling capital of Japan, a 
temple memorializes an 
avenging story of loy¬ 
alty by the fabled Loyal Retain¬ 
ers of Lord Ako, better known as 
the 47 Ronin. 

Built by Tokugawa leyasu in 
1612, the first shogun of the Edo 
era, Sengakuji dates to the age of 
the samurai. Only 29 years after 
its founding, fire claimed the 
temple, which was reconstructed 
in 1641. 

A school of Soto Zen, one of 
three traditional Japanese sects 
of Buddhism, Sengakuji is the 
final resting place of the Ako 
Roshi — or 47 Ronin, the master¬ 
less samurai. 

The oft-told story is to Japa¬ 
nese history and culture what 
the Alamo is to Texas. Starting 
with a kabuki play not long after 
the incident, the ronins’ story has 
been replayed on stage, screen 
and television. (The story is 
told as part of 1998’s “Ronin,” 
starring Robert De Niro, whose 
character declares that the ronin 
“chose wrong”). 

The tale of the 47 Ronin starts 
with Asano Takuminokami, the 
lord of Ako — a region in feudal 
Japan just west of Kyoto. 

The story goes that Asano 
and two other feudal lords, 
called daimyo, while preparing 
a proper reception for imperial 
envoys from Kyoto, sought advice 
on etiquette from Kira Ko- 
zukenosuke, an imperial retainer 
and expert on protocol. Accounts 
vary but according to one, Asano, 
unlike the other daimyo, offered 
Kira only a paltry gift (some ac¬ 
counts say bribe) in exchange for 
his help. 

Kira was a bully, and arrogant. 
He taunted Asano, who held his 
tongue until finally venting his 
anger in the audience hall of Edo 
Castle (now part of the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo). On April 21, 
1701, Asano pulled his knife and 
attacked Kira. 

Kira was only slightly injured, 
but to unsheath a weapon in the 
palace was considered a seri¬ 
ous breach. Shogun Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi, according to the En¬ 
cyclopedia Britannica, ordered 
Asano to commit seppuku, or 
ritual self-disembowlment, the 
same day. 

The Asano family line was 
also stripped of its titles and the 
estate was confiscated. Though 
custom dictated both parties to 
the quarrel be punished, Kira 
was not. 

Believing Asano’s sentence 
was unjust, his chief counselor, 
Oishi Kuranosuke Yoshitaka, and 
46 of Asano’s former samurai, 
the Ako Roshi, banded together 
to avenge their fallen lord. They 
bided their time. On Dec. 14, 
1702, the ronin attacked Kira’s 
estate, located in today’s Ryok- 


ogu neighborhood of eastern 
Tokyo, and killed him. 

Afterward, they took Kira’s 
head to Sengakuji to present 
it at Asano’s grave. A well on 
the temple grounds is said to 
be where the ronin washed the 
bloody extremity. 

Soon after, the ronin surren¬ 
dered themselves to the shogun, 
who, although sympathetic to 
their cause, to uphold the rule of 
law sentenced them all to death 
by seppuku, as well. 

Approaching the gravesites 
today, visitors pass the well and 
mount a staircase leading to a 
gate. Inside, a vendor sells sticks 
of incense, small piles of which 
lay smoldering on stones set 
before each headstone. 

The graves of the Ako Gishi, or 
loyal retainers of Lord Ako, are 
situated in rows inside the small 
plot beneath the skyscrapers of 
modern Tokyo. 

Even on rainy days, visitors 
to the gravesites offer prayers, 
flowers, bottles of water and add 
to the mounds of incense from 
which rise a lingering plume of 
aromatic smoke. 

Just before the gate is a small 
memorial museum, admission 
500 yen (about $4.65), that dis¬ 
plays period artifacts, including 
samurai clothing, weapons and 
writings, such as a scroll that 
served as a receipt for Kira’s 
head and a letter from Emperor 
Meiji praising the ronins’ loyalty. 

Just across from the mu¬ 
seum is an annex with wooden 
sculptures of each ronin that 
participated in the mission, and 
one that didn’t, along with the in¬ 
dividuals’ names, ages, the roles 
they played and more. Admis¬ 


sion to the museum includes the 
sculpture hall. 

Just outside the two gates 
leading to the temple courtyard, 
several gift shops sell souvenirs, 
like miniature samurai sword 
letter openers, paper ninja stars, 
keychains inscribed with the 
ronins’ names and much more. 

Not far from the temple 
— a 10-minute walk — is the site 
where Yoshitaka and 16 of the 
band committed seppuku. To 
reach it, retrace your steps from 
the temple main entrance to the 
street leading to the Sengakuji 
train station. Turn left instead of 
right to the station and continue 
up the hill. The walk will take 
you past the NHK Symphony 
Orchestra building on your right 
and Bella’s Cupcakes, a nice spot 
for a snack, on your left. 

Just short of the hilltop, diago¬ 
nally across the street from the 
Peacock grocery store, take a left 
at the intersection and continue 
along the street, past a small 
coffee shop on the left and the 
Takanawa Imperial Residence 
on the right, to a narrow, tree- 
shaded street next to an apart¬ 
ment building also on the right. 

Follow the side street to the 
end of the building (time it right 
and you may encounter a river of 
children coming or going from 
a nearby school) and look for a 
spare archway over a path on 
the left. Follow the walkway to a 
locked gate with two windows in 
the doors. An English sign next 
to the gate tells what happened 
there. 


ditzler.joseph@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JosephDitzier 
lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CLopez_Stripes 
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Not far from the Sengakuji train 
station is the entrance to the 
Sengakuji temple. 
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A sign on the temple 
grounds tells the story of the 
headwashing well. 
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Not far from Sengakuji temple 
is the site in the Takanawa 
section of Tokyo where Oishi 
Kuranosuke and 16 of his band 
committed seppaku. 



Joseph DiTZLER/Stars and Stripes 


The grave of Oishi 
Kuranosuke, leader of the 
47 Ronin, as seen July 13 
inside the Sengakuji temple 
in Tokyo. 

ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 2-11-1 Takanawa, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

The street into the Sengakuji 
temple is a block west of the 
Sengakuji train station. Signs 
posted in English direct visi¬ 
tors to the temple. 

TIMES 

The temple is open 7 a.m. to 6 
p.m. April through September 
and 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. October 
though March. The museum’s 
hours are 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
year-round. 

COSTS 

No charge to enter the 
temple grounds, including the 
gravesites. An informational 
sign at the entrance, near the 
statue of Oishi Kuranosuke, 
the ronin leader, explains the 
significant sites and etiquette 
on the grounds. Admission to 
the museum and sculpture 
hall is 500 yen. 

FOOD 

The neighborhood around 
the temple is worth explor¬ 
ing for food options alone. 
Within walking distance are a 
ramen shop, the Azu Natural 
Kitchen, Bella’s Cupcakes and 
several other options, includ¬ 
ing the Peacock grocery store. 

INFORMATION 

Online: sengakuji.or.jp/about_ 
sengakuji_en 

— Joseph Ditzler 
and Christian Lopez 
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By Patrick Connolly 
Orlando Sentinel 

T here I found myself, in the jungle, in a 

situation I never thought I’d find myself in: 
Surrounded by signs of impending danger, 
sitting in control of a 17-ton tank and cov¬ 
ered from head to toe in brown, gooey mud. 

But it was by my own free will that I put myself 
in this situation at Tank America in Melbourne. 
Although it’s not far from the family-friendly theme 
parks of Orlando, this experience appeals to a differ¬ 
ent kind of audience — you can probably leave the 
kids at home for this one. 

Co-owner John Kinney said Tank America allows 
visitors to cross an item off their bucket list. 

“Tank America is the only place outside the Army 
or Marine Corps that you can come and drive one 
of these tanks around our three-quarter-mile tank 
trail here,” Kinney said. “You get a chance to run 
through some mud, go over some obstacles, navigate 
over a 15-foot hill and have a whole bunch of fun.” 

Tank America isn’t the only place to have such 
an experience, but it is one of the few in the United 
States. You’d have to travel to Georgia, Minnesota or 
Texas to have an adventure anywhere close to what 
you get at the 35-acre Melbourne park. 

The idea first came from Kinney’s business part¬ 
ner, Troy Lotane. 

“He said, ‘John, did you know that we can buy 
some tanks?”’ Kinney said, recalling a fateful phone 
conversation with Lotane. “I said, ‘Troy, I did not 
know that. But you’ve got my attention.’” 

Three of the tanks they purchased are a British 
FV433 Abbot model, which all Tank America par¬ 
ticipants get to drive for two laps starting with the 
$349 “basic tank training” package. 

For $649, visitors can take an additional lap 
with one of two APCs (armored personnel carrier) 
“locked up” with the hatch closed, driving while 
looking through a periscope. 

The $999 “advanced tank” package includes a car 
crush with the FV433 and a $1,519 “elite package” 
includes all of the tank driving experiences, car 
crush and a shooting experience at Machine Gun 
America. 



Photos by Stephen M. Dowell, Orlando Sentinel/TNS 


Reporter Patrick Connolly gets muddy as he drives a tank at Tank America in Melbourne, Fla., on June 27. 


Those looking to spend a little less while still 
fulfilling their need for adrenaline can opt for a $25 
tactical laser tag session, featuring guns that make a 
“pop pop” sound and recoil like the real deal. 


KNOW & GO 

Tank America (9150 Ellis Road, Melbourne, Fla.) 

is about an hour’s drive from Orlando. Tank driving sessions 

start at $349 and begin at 9 a.m. and 

1 p.m. Friday-Sunday. Tactical laser tag starts at 

$25 and commences Wednesday-3unday (check times 

online). 

Call 321-241-1122 or visit tankamerica.com. 


Most Tank America visitors receive a 45-minute 
safety briefing before entering the belly of the beast. 
A Tank America employee named Collin gave me an 
abbreviated rundown before heading onto the trail. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find the Abbot was 
somewhat intuitive to drive. Basically, you have a 
large throttle pedal and two sticks that represent 


the left and right brakes. Those took some muscle to 
really pull, but otherwise I felt ready for battle. Or at 
least for my laps out on the Melbourne site’s trail. 

During my half-hour trip around the course, I 
encountered large tires that I ran over with ease, a 
daunting ascent up Peacock Hill, a four-foot trench 
and plenty of muddy ruts. The Rolls Royce engine 
powering my 17-ton beast roared as I conquered 
obstacle after obstacle. 

This is the perfect experience for an army enthu¬ 
siast or anyone looking for a thrilling encounter that 
differs from what you find on I-Drive in Orlando 
— or most other places, for that matter. 

And by thrilling, I don’t mean that the tank ever 
travels that fast. No, you can’t shoot it. But nothing 
beats the rush of plunging into a deep mud puddle 
while in control of the FV433 Abbot tank at full 
throttle. 

After that part, make sure you have a spare 
change of clothes and a towel. The cockpit of the 
Abbot is very exposed as you plunge into the mud 
pit. (To be fair, my instructor Collin did ask me be¬ 
forehand — “How much do you like that shirt?”) 

Although I was filthy for my drive back to Orlan¬ 
do, I couldn’t wipe the smile (or the dirt) off my face. 
My trip to Tank America felt like a unique, once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity. 
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Emotions and senses go 
haywire on a plane. Here’s 
why air travel can be such 
a sensory-jarring experience 


By Hannah Sampson 

The Washington Post 

W hen model, cookbook author and unofficial 
mayor of Twitter Chrissy Teigen wondered 
aloud on the social media platform whether 
there is a reason she cries more at movies 
while on a plane, she tapped into a shared — and appar¬ 
ently emotional — travel experience. 

The answer from her followers was an overwhelming 
“yes”: Followers attested to sobbing over “Deadpool 2,” 
“Bridget Jones’s Baby,” airline safety videos — you name 
it. And the reasons hypothesized to explain the emotions 
were just as varied. It’s the vodka. Or the altitude. Or the 
lower oxygen levels in the blood. Comedian Joe Randaz- 
zo, confessed plane-crier, offered a slightly morbid view: 
“Some say it’s the air pressure, but I believe it’s because 
deep down your subconscious knows it might be the last 
movie you ever see.” 

Although there are far more anecdotes than pieces of 
solid research, psychologists can point to explanations 
behind what’s been dubbed the “Mile Cry Club.” 

Jodi De Luca, a clinical psychologist in Colorado who 
considers the effect of altitude on emotions one of her 
areas of interest, says passengers might feel a lack of 
control over their environment or a sense of anxiety that 
something bad could happen on the plane. That prompts 
the brain to produce a stress hormone, which can result 
in an increased heart rate and faster breathing. 

“It’s not just psychological or emotional, it’s also a 
physical and physiological event. It’s never any one vari¬ 
able. And that’s important,” she says. “We are cognitively, 
psychologically, emotionally [compromised], and now 
we’re physiologically compromised. The setup is perfect 
for an emotional vulnerability.” 

Combine that with possible fatigue, plus immobiliza¬ 
tion, high altitude, reduced oxygen in the blood and de¬ 
hydration due to dry air, and it’s a wonder everyone isn’t 
blubbering constantly. 

“We could be on that plane watching that movie — it 
could be funny, it could be a little sad — and suddenly we 
find ourselves crying uncontrollably or gasping,” De Luca 
says. “Part of that is because we are limited with regard 
to the regulation of our emotions in an already-compro¬ 
mised environment.” 

She says travelers should consider coping strategies in 
advance and bring things that are calming for them: a 
puzzle book, video games, favorite foods or a cozy blan¬ 
ket. “Do things to make that environment, as much as you 
possibly can, comfortable.” 

But tear ducts aren’t the only things that go haywire on 
planes. Dulled taste buds, a hindered sense of smell and 
pained ears have all been reported. 

Research commissioned by German airline Lufthansa 
showed in 2010 that the threshold for taste and smell 
increases at the lower pressure of an airline cabin. The 
perception of salt is reduced by 20% to 30%, the study 
showed, while sweet fiavors were 15% to 20% more dif¬ 
ficult to taste. 

Charles Spence, a professor of experimental psychol¬ 


ogy at Oxford University, says dry cabin air makes it 
harder for aromas to travel and dries out the nose. In an 
article for the International Journal of Gastronomy and 
Food Science, he wrote that low air pressure and high 
levels of background noise in cabins also play a role in 
passengers’ ability to smell and taste. 

Another study by food scientists at Cornell University 
also showed in 2015 that the noise level on flights tamps 
down sweet fiavors but amps up umami tastes in sub¬ 
stances like tomato juice. That gave a fresh explanation to 
a question Lufthansa had been trying to answer for years: 
Why were so many fliers ordering tomato juice when the 
drink isn’t necessarily a hit on the ground? 

Armed with this research, airlines have explored 
ways to optimize offerings for passengers’ altered states. 
Spence worked with a chef on “rethinking airline food” 
for Monarch Airlines in 2017. 

They came up with a meal box that included ice cream 
with echinacea, a mochi rice ball to give passengers 
something to chew on and an umami-rich tea, biscuit and 
nut bar. Before the idea really took off, though. Monarch 
went bust. 

Other airlines have introduced more umami fiavors 
into their menus, including British Airways. That carrier 
also worked with Twinings to create a tea blend that 
would still taste good at high altitude, and recently an¬ 
nounced a Pickering’s gin specially crafted for drinking 
in the sky. 

Outside of mealtimes, just sitting on a plane can be 
uncomfortable thanks to the surroundings. 

According to the World Health Organization, when a 
plane is at its typical cruising altitude of 36,000 to 40,000 
feet, the air pressure in the cabin is equivalent to between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level. The blood carries 
less oxygen than it would at sea level, a condition known 
as hypoxia, but the agency says healthy passengers usu¬ 
ally tolerate the effects well. 

However, there are still irritations. A passenger’s sense 
of balance can be thrown off by the movement of the 
plane, leading to motion sickness. And the cool, dry air in 
the cabin can dry out the eyes, nasal passages and mouth. 
Background noise is a constant, says Clayton Cowl, chair 
of the division of preventive, occupational and aerospace 
medicine at Mayo Clinic in Minnesota. 

“There’s a lot of white noise in a plane,” he says. “It’s 
not at a frequency type that would cause hearing loss, but 
it certainly is something that over time your senses adapt 
to.” 

The change in cabin pressure can also cause gas in the 
body to expand, which leads to that familiar pain and feel¬ 
ing of blockage in the ears — as well as reduced hearing. 

Despite all the potential for emotional and physical 
discomfort (and there can be plenty), medical experts say 
the human body is remarkably resilient. 

“For most travelers — the vast, vast majority of 
travelers — the body’s adaptation to flight is a seamless 
process, and we all know that most of the time, it’s not a 
big deal,” Cowl says. “There are a few subtle adaptations 
that we do when we’re flying that we’re not aware of The 
body’s amazing; it does accommodate.” 
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People ride the escalators past a Tyrannosaurus rex on display from the Carnegie Museum of Natural History at the Pittsburgh International Airport. 

Terminal tourism on rise as airports return to more relaxed era of security 


^In the top five questions was always, “Why can’t we go back to the airport 
and see what’s going on out there?”’ 

Christina Cassotis 

Pittsburgh International Airport Chief Executive Officer 


By Mary Schlangenstein 

Bloomberg 

C huck Hughey braves security 
lines at Pittsburgh Interna¬ 
tional Airport at least once a 
week. Not to catch a flight, but 
to get an ice cream cone or 
cruise a few of the concourses. 

Is he nuts? Not at all, he will tell you, 
just a doting grandfather. He and 3-year- 
old Cleo spend quality time there, riding 
the trams between terminals and gliding 
along the moving walkways. 

“It’s so convenient, so safe and so 
secure,” Hughey, a 72-year-old retired 
school superintendent, said after a recent 
visit on what’s called a non-traveler pass. 
“She loves to look out the big picture 
window and have a bottle of milk she got 
from Dunkin’ Donuts and sit there and 
watch airplanes coming and going and the 
baggage carriers loading up the planes. 
We have a great time.” 

Hughey is at the vanguard of a new 
phenomenon: terminal tourism. Programs 
adopted or being considered by a number 
of airports allow people beyond security 
checkpoints so they can meet arriving 
relatives or just hang out. It’s a bit of a 
return to the days before the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks, when airport security was more 
relaxed and you didn’t need a ticket for a 
flight to get inside. 

The programs are taking root as 
airports expand options to All passenger 
dwell time, as it’s called — those often 
mind-numbing hours between when 
people make it through security and when 
their flights take off. Now many airports 
feature live music and art exhibits. There 


are spas, microbreweries, playgrounds, 
gourmet restaurants and wine bars. 

Pittsburgh was the first airport to open 
up to non-travelers, in 2017, and Tampa 
started doing so last month. Seattle-Ta- 
coma is evaluating a pilot it tested earlier 
this year and Hartsfleld-Jackson Atlanta 
International, the nation’s busiest, may 
seek approval for a trial run. The idea is 
under consideration in Detroit and Austin. 

The seed was planted in 2006, when the 
Transportation Security Administration 
allowed access to restaurants and shops 
for overnight guests at hotels connected 
to terminals in Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Dallas-Fort Worth. Today, broadening 
post-security access is an option for any 
U.S. airport, said Jenny Burke, a TSA 
spokeswoman. 

Some view it as a potential money¬ 
maker; officials with the facilities in 
Atlanta and Detroit figure they might see 
additional revenue from parking and con¬ 
cessions. A survey of visitors during Se- 
attle-Tacoma’s trial showed people stayed 
an average 2.5 hours — though they spent 
only an average $10.29. 

At Pittsburgh International, the impetus 
was popular demand, said Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer Christina Cassotis. Whenever 
she appeared at public forums, “In the top 
five questions was always, ‘Why can’t we 
go back to the airport and see what’s going 


on out there?”’ 

Terminal tourists must have back¬ 
ground checks ahead of time and go 
through the usual TSA security screen¬ 
ings. Each airport will need to continu¬ 
ally evaluate security concerns at their 
location, and weigh those against the 
benefits of non-traveler access, said Rich¬ 
ard Bloom, who teaches aviation security 
and global intelligence at Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University. After weighing 
intelligence information and specific vul¬ 
nerabilities, the program “might be fine 
for certain locations and not for others,” 
he said. 

Pittsburgh doesn’t limit the number of 
passes, and between 50 and 150 people 
use them daily. In Tampa, 100 non-trav¬ 
elers are allowed in on Saturdays. The 
available slots are fully booked through 
July and August is Ailing up, said Danny 
Valentine, an airport spokesman. 

The draw? According to Valentine, it’s 
the 69 new shops and restaurants that 
recently opened, including RumFish Grill, 
with locally caught seafood on the menu, 
and Cigar City Brewing. The program 
was “in response to the desire from the 
public to try some of these.” 

During Seattle-Tacoma’s six-week 
experiment, the daily cap was 50 and 
about 1,100 people took advantage, most 
of them to surprise incoming passengers 


as they disembarked, said Perry Cooper, 
a spokesman. “People were super excited 
right off the bat.” 

Airports work with TSA to determine 
the best days of the week and times of day 
to offer access, and how many visitors to 
allow. It doesn’t appear to have created 
any bottlenecks so far, said Christopher 
Bidwell, senior vice president of security 
for Airports Council International-North 
America. “A lot of that is attributable to 
the fact it is coordinated well at the local 
level between the airport operator and the 
TSA.” 

There’s concern, though, that some 
facilities just can’t handle any more foot 
traffic. 

A non-traveler program “is certainly an 
appealing prospect” as a revenue genera¬ 
tor, said Paul Brown, assistant general 
manager of commercial development at 
Atlanta’s airport. But the facility’s screen¬ 
ing checkpoints are straining to handle 
passengers, with 4% growth expected this 
year. Brown said a decision won’t be made 
until there’s an expansion of screening 
stations, a proposal awaiting city approval. 

In Tampa, “It’s been tremendously 
popular,” said Valentine. “Not only with 
people who want to come out to our shops 
and restaurants, but people who come out 
to do planespotting, to accompany a loved 
one or friend to see them off” 
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Billie Eilish performs at the Shrine Auditorium in Los 
Angeles on July 9. 

Willy Sanjuan, Invision/AP 


Lil Nas X issued a new remix of his 
viral smash ‘Old Town Road’ as he closes 
in on Hot 100 history, but Billie Eilish 
could end up being the ‘Bad Guy’ 
if her remix knocks him off 


With a little 
help from 
their friends 


By Randall Roberts 
Los Angeles Times 

A S pop music’s summer season hits its stride, 

the race at the top of Billboard’s Hot 100 single 
chart is generating heat. 

I If Columbia Records has any say in the mat¬ 
ter, at the end of the month Lil Nas X’s left-field smash 
“Old Town Road” will surpass four months at the top of 
Billboard’s Hot 100 singles chart. 

It’s a marker that only two other songs in history 
— Mariah Carey’s “One Sweet Day” and “Despacito” by 
Luis Fonsi and Daddy Yankee — have achieved: 16 weeks 
at No. 1. 

As a signal boost, on July 11 Lil Nas X issued a new 
remix, this one featuring charismatic rapper Young Thug 
and viral yodeling tyke Mason Ramsey. The aim: adding 
enough energy to drive “Old Town Road” toward a his¬ 
toric, chart-topping run of 17 weeks. 

The problem? Billie Eilish’s summer stunner “Bad 
Guy” has been hovering near the top spot for nearly as 
long, and on July 11 the hitmaker dropped her long-ru¬ 
mored Justin Bieber remix of her breakout song. The 
idea is that, just as country singer Billy Ray Cyrus’ remix 
helped “Old Town Road” achieve ubiquity in the spring, 
Bieber will push “Bad Guy” to overtake “Old Town 
Road.” 

“They’re all aiming for the record books,” says Lenny 
Beer, editor in chief of the music-industry trade journal 
Hits. “It doesn’t matter if the Billboard charts are right 
or wrong. It’s history that matters.” 

The dueling tracks highlight what some might call a 
remix loophole in the Billboard chart system, one that 
artists have exploited as a way to maintain buzz once a 
song gains traction on the singles chart. 

Billboard will combine the performance data on all 
three versions of “Old Town Road” — original, original 
remix and new remix — to determine the song’s chart 
position. 

Billboard calculates a song’s success through a com¬ 
plex equation that involves tiers adjusted according to 
format. On-demand streaming services such as Spotify 
and Apple Music, for example, are weighted more than 



ad-supported radio-style platforms such as Pandora. 
Billboard also factors in terrestrial radio play, You¬ 
Tube views and more. 

Across four months, “Old Town Road” has 
banked the numbers. During its reign at No. 1, the 
song blocked A-list releases from Taylor Swift, Ed 
Sheeran, Post Malone and Shawn Mendes from hit¬ 
ting the top. 

It remains to be seen whether the Eilish and Bieber 
tag-team on “Bad Guy” is charged enough to topple the 
new “Old Town Road” remix, though. Not only does the 
new take add in Atlanta hotshot Young Thug — a feature 
that had long been rumored — but Lil Nas X went a few 
steps further by tapping meme star Ramsey. 

Made famous through a video of him yodeling in an 
aisle at Walmart, Ramsey and his twangy energy seems 
designed to get morning radio and TV hosts chatting 
about “Old Town Road” for a few more crucial weeks. 

Musically, the new Bieber version of Eilish’s “Bad 
Guy” is nearly identical, give or take a few sonic tweaks. 
Vocally, though, Bieber jumps into the new version with 
a few evenly measured grunts and an add-on verse that 
turns Eilish’s lyrical op-ed on her titular dude into a 
back-and-forth between her and him. 

“Honestly, no agenda at all. Just pure fun,” Eilish’s 
spokeswoman said in an email when asked about the 
new remix. She added that the remix was 
“timed nicely for her hometown shows in 
L.A,” the last of which occurred July 11 
at the Greek Theatre. 

Given the prestige that comes with 
earning a No. 1, it only makes sense that 
Eilish’s imprints. Interscope and Dark¬ 
room, make their play for the top slot now. 

As for the timing of the remix of the remix 
of “Old Town Road”? “That’s total counter-pro 
gramming,” remarked an industry insider. 

After all, few remember who had the sec¬ 
ond most popular song of the summer. 


Lil Nas X arrives at the BET Awards 
on June 23 in Los Angeles. 
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BANKS 

III (Harvest Records) 

You could call BANKS’ first single 
in a few years steamy — but you’d 
be off-base. “Gimme” is absolutely 
erotic, an explicit, hyper-racy club 
song — maybe a sex-club song? 

— that announces the return of an 
artist in complete control. “I been 
dripping for your love,” she sings. 
“Driving me crazy with the way you 
whine.” 

It’s the highlight of the appro¬ 
priately titled “III,” BANKS’ third 
album and one that jackhammers 
into the dark, murky pop vein that 
other young women like Tove Lo, 
Meg Myers and Lorde also mine. 

Born Jillian Banks, BANKS re¬ 
leased her debut album, “Goddess,” 
in 2014, with her follow-up LP, “The 
Altar,” arriving in 2016. Her songs 
have been featured in the HBO se¬ 
ries “Girls” and fueled the opening 
act for The Weeknd. 

“HI” finds BANKS co-writing 
every track and collaborating with 
some high-level producers, includ¬ 
ing Buddy Ross (Frank Ocean) and 
BJ Burton (Bon Iver, Lizzo). It’s got 
highs but also lows, particularly 
when the production elements over¬ 
whelm BANKS’ warm and hypnotic 
vocals. 

In addition to “Gimme,” the stand¬ 
out tracks on the 13-tune album 
include the sludgy gem “Contami¬ 
nated” and the bright collaboration 
with Francis and the Lights’ “Look 
What You’re Doing to Me.” BANKS’ 
vocal fiuttery range is on glori¬ 
ous display in “Propaganda,” she’s 
playful in “Alaska” and her voice 
is barely above a whisper in the 
exquisite ballad “If We Were Made 
of Water.” 

But “Hawaiian Mazes” is over¬ 
cooked, marred by silly lounge ar¬ 
rangements, “Sawzall” never really 
gels, and “Stroke” and “Godless” 
meander. Lyrically, you might want 
to pass on the album if you were 
ever a dissatisfying lover to BANKS. 
She’s got very specific imagery and a 
keen understanding of narcissists. 

The album ends on a wistful note 
with “What About Love” as BANKS 
sings softly over orchestral swells. 
“Maybe if we just rewind the tape?” 
she asks. “We could grow older.” 

It’s so innocent and hopeful that 
she even adds the voice of her young 
niece. It’s right then, as the wispy 
song flits away, that you realize how 
far you’ve come with this dynamite 
artist, who just a few songs before 
was urgently demanding “Gimme, 
gimme what I want.” 

BANKS, at her best, is what you 
want. 

— Mark Kennedy 

Universal Music Group Associated Press 



Tycho 

Weather 

(Mom -I- Pop/Ninja Tune) 

California-artist Scott 
Hansen, better known as 
Tycho, is back with his 
fifth studio album “Weath¬ 
er,” one that begins much 
as one might expect. 

Opener “Easy” is an 
instrumental, electronic 
track in the same vein as his previous work — atmo¬ 
spheric and upbeat. A woman’s voice pushes through, 
but her words are indistinct. 

By the second song, though, the deviation from 
past albums is clear. “Pink & Blue” opens with Saint 
Sinner’s ethereal voice as she sings, “Oh pink and blue, 
yeah, you know I look good on you.” 

Hearing vocals comes as a surprise. Tycho’s past 
work has been almost exclusively instrumental, falling 
on the brighter side of the down-tempo music spec¬ 
trum. Samples of people speaking, such as a broad¬ 
caster giving a report, are used on albums like “Past Is 
Prologue,” but never before has he been accompanied 
by a vocalist. 

On “Weather,” the vocal presence only gains 
strength as the songs continue, giving Hansen’s work 
an entirely new feel. When Sinner is paired with the 
ambient sound of Hansen’s usual electronic mixings, 
the album releases a tone that is reminiscent of The 
XX. Her voice is featured on six of the eight tracks, 
five of which have substantial lyrics — a big shift from 
Hansen’s Grammy-nominated 2016 album, “Epoch.” 

The change is welcomed. The production value is 
uncompromised with Sinner’s haunting vocals adding 
another layer to Hansen’s unmistakable songwrit¬ 
ing and genius production. Hansen, who transformed 
Tycho in 2014 when he added band members Zac 
Brown and Rory O’Connor, is showing once again that 
he’s unafraid to tamper with his formula. 

It’s a fresh sound, one that shows Hansen’s intent to 
weather the storm and keep his fans guessing where 
his music will take them next. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 



The Flaming Lips 

King’s Mouth: Music and 
Songs (Warner Bros.) 

The new album by The 
Flaming Lips is a head 
trip — literally. 

The ever-evolving, 
mind-blowing alt-rock¬ 
ers have somehow upped 
their game with a concept 
album and accompanying 
art project that takes us into a giant head. Weird? Yes. 
Thrilling? Of course. This is the Lips, after all. 

“King’s Mouth: Music and Songs” is a beautifully 
crafted psychedelic album that might remind you of 
early Genesis in its musicianship and ambition. Some 
songs, like the cinematic “Mother Universe,” are in¬ 
strumental, others have sound effects and the album is 
narrated by The Clash’s Mick Jones. 

It traces the life of a giant king, from birth to grave, 
growing in complexity and abstraction through its 12 
tracks. The king dies heroically, and the townsfolk 
honor him by cutting off his head, dipping it in steel 
and celebrating his legacy by spending time in it. Does 
that sound strange? Yes. See above. 

“Inside the king’s mouth / They entered into the 
hope of a future that has yet to be lived / Raining down 
dream upon dream/With love from above,” go the lyr¬ 
ics to “Mouth of the King.” 

None of the dozen songs on the album are predict¬ 
able, even in the same song. “The Sparrow” morphs 
from an industrial lullaby to a funky Nine Inch Nails¬ 
like dance tune and back again. Other standout tracks 
include the childhood-evoking “How Many Times” and 
the funky “Feedaloodum Beedle Dot.” 

The music parallels frontman Wayne Coyne’s im¬ 
mersive art installation of the same name that takes 
onlookers into a 10-foot-tall chrome head, where they 
sit on teeth-shaped foam pillows and experience a puls¬ 
ing light show triggered by the Lips’ music. It sounds 
like peak Flaming Lips. 

For anyone not able to get inside, the album will just 
have to do. And as far as escapist fare, flnding yourself 
inside someone else’s head turns out to be a nice vaca¬ 
tion in these tough times. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 
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Take! recalls family's time in internment camp 


By Michael Cavna 
The Washington Post 


a 


rknow what concentration 
camps are,” George Takei, the 
■ actor-activist turned social 
^^media rock star, tweeted last 
month to his nearly 3 million followers. “I 
was inside two of them, in America. And 
yes, we are operating such camps again.” 

Takei was speaking, of course, of the 
immigrant detention facilities along the 
U.S.-Mexico border. Takei has no patience 
for muddied political semantics. While a 
small boy, during World War II, the Los 
Angeles-born Takei and his family were 
kept behind barbed wire for four years, in 
what became known as “Japanese intern¬ 
ment camps” — another term that he 
cannot abide. According to the publisher 
of Takei’s new book, he believes such ver¬ 
biage incorrectly suggests that Japan ran 
the camps, or that the U.S. government 
held exclusively Japanese people and not 
Japanese Americans like himself 
Takei, still best known for playing Sulu 
in the Star Trek franchise, has turned his 
experience into a riveting graphic novel- 


memoir. “They Called Us Enemy”— co¬ 
written with Justin Eisinger, Steven Scott 
and artist Harmony Becker — arrives as 
a necessary testament to what stoked fear 
and federal racism looked like eight de¬ 
cades ago within America’s own borders. 

“They Called Us 
Enemy” poignantly 
paints how Takei’s fa¬ 
ther, a longtime U.S. 
resident, and Takei’s 
mother, a Sacra- 
mento-bom Ameri¬ 
can citizen, suddenly 
were declared an 
“alien enemy” by a 
presidential procla¬ 
mation that doomed 
thousands shortly 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

Takei wants us to feel, even smell, the 
inhumane treatment as he relives spring 
1942, when his family of five was among 
those herded like livestock to the Santa 
Anita racetrack — living in small stalls 
that reeked of horse manure — before 
being “tagged” for eventual relocation by 
train. The pictures are heart-rending and 


the prose is stark as the author begins his 
schooling in the shadow of guard towers. 

On one hand, children are remark¬ 
ably adaptable, and Takei notes how his 
youthful lens can make him an unreliable 
narrator when it comes to his own small 
adventures: “Childhood memories are 
especially slippery... they can often be 
a misrendering of the truth.” (Becker’s 
monochromatic art depicts that aptly; 
there is light in her lines, refiecting young 
George’s playful buoyancy.) 

Yet Takei also pulls back to refiect the 
sweeping scale of the tragedy, as unre¬ 
coverable assets are frozen and seized; 
strict curfews are enforced; and FDR’s 
infamous Executive Order No. 9066 sends 
more than 110,000 people of Japanese 
descent to relocation centers. He details 
how Japanese immigrants, despite long 
U.S. residency, had no path to citizenship; 
some Japanese Americans who entered 
the military before Pearl Harbor were 
even forced to surrender their weapons. 
And he spotlights the sentiment of Sen. 
Tom Stewart, who says publicly: “There is 
not a single Japanese in this country who 
would not stab you in the back.” 



Takei’s family is sent to Camp Rohwer 
in Arkansas, where more than 8,000 
people are held, and later to a center in 
Tule Lake, Calif, after his parents fail to 
agree to philosophically twisted “loyalty” 
questions on prisoner questionnaires. 

And yet Takei, despite such a bitter 
experience, holds on to his father’s words. 
He “taught me the power of American 
democracy — the people’s democracy,” 
Takei writes, even if human fallibility can 
at times mar American ideals. (Takei also 
makes a point of spotlighting two “outside 
heroes” during his internment: Quaker 
missionary Herbert Nicholson and San 
Francisco lawyer Wayne Collins.) 

At 82, Takei has evolved into an in¬ 
creasingly powerful voice for oppressed 
communities, and “Enemy” finds him at 
peak moral clarity — an unflinching force 
in these divisive times. 

Young readers would do well to learn 
his story of a childhood set against a his¬ 
torically racist backdrop, told in clear and 
unmuddled prose. As our politicians trade 
semantics, “They Called Us Enemy” calls 
upon readers to see past the walls, cages 
and words that divide us. 
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‘Backlash’ 

Brad Thor 

A Russian plane carrying a 
prisoner experiences engine 
trouble and crashes in the woods. 
It’s enemy territory for the cap¬ 
tive, who survives, and now Scot 
Harvath is in the middle of Rus¬ 
sia with no hope of escape. 

Utilizing his unique set of 
skills, he goes on the move where 
he believes he can cross the 
border into Finland. 

In the US., his colleagues 
stumble upon a horrible scene, 
and evidence suggests that Har¬ 
vath might be responsible. They 
can’t obtain answers from him 
because he’s disappeared. 

Harvath has no way to com¬ 
municate with his team, no 
support from the Russians in the 
area, and he’s being pursued by 
a ruthless killer who now regrets 
not killing Harvath right away. 
Harvath has more on his mind 
than survival. He’s wounded and 
angry, and revenge is the stron¬ 
gest motivation of all. 

Readers know what to expect 
in a Thor novel: nonstop action 
scenes mixed with insight into 
the world of special ops. This is 
Harvath’s most personal adven¬ 
ture, and fans and newcomers 
alike will wonder if this mission 
will end up being his downfall. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


‘Bark of Night’ 

David Rosenfelt 

Defense attorney Andy Car¬ 
penter hates to work. He doesn’t 
need money because he’s wealthy 
from a large inheritance. He 
loves dogs, so when one is in 
peril, he springs to the rescue. 

“Bark of Night,” the latest in 
the Carpenter series, begins 
when a man pays a veterinarian 
to euthanize a healthy French 
bulldog, Truman. Carpenter 
discovers that the dog’s owner, 
documentary filmmaker James 
Haley, was murdered near 
Carpenter’s home in New Jersey. 

The police arrest Joey Gamble, 
20, but Carpenter suspects the 
man who tried to kill Truman 
may be the true culprit. He 
decides to defend Gamble, puts 
Truman in “protective custody” 
at a dog rescue organization that 
he operates, and starts his inves¬ 
tigation. These actions alarm a 
group of gangsters — the author’s 
favorite antagonists — because 
they fear the attorney could ex¬ 
pose their moneymaking scheme. 

A series of local and nation¬ 
wide murders involving homeless 
victims follows, leaving Carpen¬ 
ter puzzled. 

“Bark of Night” is a treat, 
especially for those who love 
thrillers and dogs. 

— Waka Tsunoda/AP 


‘The Elephant 
in the Room’ 

Tommy Tomlinson 

At 460 pounds. Tommy 
Tomlinson is severely obese, but 
his book is for anyone severely 
human. It’s an achingly honest 
window into the lives of those 
who, quite literally, don’t fit. 

He describes his size in 
unflinching detail and what 
it means for airplanes, public 
restrooms, restaurant booths, 
clothing stores — in other words, 
everyday fife. A sportswriter, 
he’s a gifted storyteller, whether 
writing about the South, music, 
journalism, sports or, of course, 
food. He describes it, particularly 
junk food, in all its empty-calorie 
drive-through addictiveness, with 
such raw and disarming detail 
that you blush with him in his 
failures and like him all the more 
for sharing them. 

When he dives into his family 
history with food, all deep-fried 
or heavy with sugar, there’s no 
ancestral blame for his own hab¬ 
its, just devotion to the people he 
adores — and, sadly, shame and 
hatred for himself His words 
about his wife overflow with love 
and appreciation, along with 
regret for the state of his own 
health and a desire to do better. 

— Holly Collier Willmarth 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


‘Paris, 7 a.m.’ 

Liza Wieland 

In this historical novel, 

Wieland distills poet Elizabeth 
Bishop’s formative years into 
an artful blend of biography 
and imagination. Her challenge 
is to echo Bishop’s poetic voice 
without losing her own, and she 
manages beautifully. 

In the 1930s, Bishop is a Vas- 
sar College student contemplat¬ 
ing the perilous options before 
her. Will she become a doctor or 
a poet? Settle down with Robert 
or pursue Louise? 

The heart of the novel explores 
a period curiously absent from 
Bishop’s real-life journals, during 
her sojourn in France in 1937. At 
first the young poet seems oblivi¬ 
ous to the rising tensions preced¬ 
ing World War II as the Nazis 
make their presence felt outside 
of Germany. 

Somehow, before she knows it, 
she’s smuggling Jewish babies to 
Paris. The experience awakens 
her. “This baby could be me. Or I 
could be her. Which is it?” Bishop 
thinks. She summons a line from 
one of her poems: “I grow but to 
divide your heart again.” 

Readers unfamiliar with 
Bishop’s poetry will not get a 
tutorial here. 

— Maureen McCarthy 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


‘This Side of Night’ 

J. Todd Scott 

In Texas’ Big Bend country. 
Sheriff Chris Cherry, the pro¬ 
tagonist of Scott’s previous two 
novels, may finally have run into 
more than he and his smattering 
of small-town peace officers can 
handle. 

War between Mexican cartels 
has broken out again over control 
of the cross-border drug trade, 
with busloads of student protest¬ 
ers gunned down on the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande and bod¬ 
ies of drug mules washing up on 
Cherry’s side. 

To make matters worse, El 
Paso DEA agent Joe Garrison 
has doubts about the loyalties 
of one of Cherry’s favorite of¬ 
ficers, America Reynosa, whose 
extended family includes a cartel 
leader. Still worse. Garrison 
suspects the sheriff in one of 
Cherry’s neighboring counties is 
on a cartel payroll. 

That’s the premise of “This 
Side of Night,” a crime novel 
populated with compelling, well- 
drawn characters. 

Scott’s 20-year career as a 
DEA agent infuses his work with 
realism, and his writing chops 
will make readers wonder why 
he waited so long to launch his 
literary career. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 
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Leaving a legacy 

As ‘Orange Is the New Black’ winds down, women of 
color in the cast reflect on show’s positive outcomes 

By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 


NEW ON DVD 

“Alita: Battle Angel”: The film will never 
stand upon a massive pile of honors, but 
nor will it be tossed into the garbage bin 
of failed movie attempts. Any effort that 
has Robert Rodriguez (“El Mariachi”) 
as director and a screenplay from James 
Cameron (“Avatar”) and Laeta Kalogridis 
(“Altered Carbon”) automatically has some 
shine. But that is not enough in this case as 
this massive feature film is simply the most 
underwhelming production to be released 
in years. 

Efforts to bring the manga character 
to life look more like the Frankensteined 
product of bits and pieces from past TV and 
film projects including “Rollerball,” “Ready 
Player (3ne,” “Dark Angel,” “Avatar” and 
“Star Trek: First Contact” — with a little bit 
of “Pinocchio” tossed in at the last minute. 
The biggest flaw is that it all is jumbled 
together to tell a story that never reaches a 
finale just to ensure a sequel will be made. 

The problem with “Alita: Battle Angel” 
in a metal nutshell is that there’s no central 
core of originality. It’s all just a collection 
of familiar sequences tied at the hip to the 
unemotional love. Cameron’s connection to 
the project suggested the visuals would be 
remarkable considering his stunning use of 
cameras for “Avatar.” There’s no such qual¬ 
ity here, and it’s just one more thing that 
causes “Alita: Battle Angel” to look like so 
many other Aims that have come and gone 
before. 


rom corrupt, brutal overseers 
to the fraught world of inmate 
hierarchy to unlikely friendships 
and romances, “Orange Is the 
New Black” told deeply rich and complex 
stories about life for women behind bars 
that resonated far beyond prison walls. 

While it was originally centered on 
the privileged white character of Piper 
Chapman (played by Taylor Schilling), 
the supporting characters — some quirky, 
some volatile, some comic, some tragic 
— became the show’s breakout stars. 

The award-winning Netflix series also 
became a showcase for actresses of color. 


thanks to nuanced storylines with depth 
that have often proved elusive. 

It’s no surprise that some of them went 
on to become the show’s biggest draws. 

Uzo Aduba won the dramedy’s only 
acting Emmys, while Emmy-nominee 
Laverne Cox, Danielle Brooks, Samira 
Wiley and Dascha Polanco gave masterful 
performances that lifted their careers be¬ 
yond life in Litchfield federal penitentiary. 

As the hit dramedy winds down with 
the seventh and final season dropping on 
Friday, those actresses take a look back 
at the profound impact the series had on 
their lives. 




TNS 


“Alita: Battle Angel,” a cyberpunk sci-fi 
action film, is now out on DVD. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Missing Link”: Animated tale of a fa¬ 
mous adventurer trying to help the Missing 
Link find his way to a safe place. 

“Rock, Paper, Scissors”: A man is 
haunted by memories of childhood abuse 
and murder victims while being menaced 
by the cop who put him away. 

“Hellboy”: The latest big-screen version 
of the character from the Dark Horse com¬ 
ics is filled with monsters and mayhem as 
directed by Neil Marshall. 

“Manifest: Season 1”: NBC series that fol¬ 
lows the 191 passengers on a routine flight 
that lands after being missing for five years. 

“The Doors”: Oliver Stone’s 1991 film 
about the rock band is being released in 4K 
Ultra HD. 

“Universal Horror Collection Volume 
2”: Includes the films “Murders in the 
Zoo,” “Mad Doctor of Market Street,” “The 
Strange Case of Doctor Rx” and “The Mad 
Ghoul.” 

“The Fate of Lee Khan”: The 1973 
production from director King Hu is being 
released on Blu-ray. 

“Critters Attack”: Dee Wallace stars in 
this film based on the films featuring the 
dangerous critters released in the ’80s and 
’90s. 

“Master Z: Ip Man Legacy”: Cheung Tin 
Chi makes a life with his young son in Hong 
Kong, but it’s not long before he’s drawn 
once again to the fight. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Aduba (Suzanne 
“Crazy Eyes” Warren) 

A not-so-funny thing 
happened to Uzoamaka 
Nwanneka Aduba on her 
way to audition: She was 
late. 

She thought maybe the 
faux pas was the universe 
trying to tell her that acting 
wasn't her destiny. Aduba, 
38, had been trying 
professionally for about 10 
years, with small victories, 
but she quit after her tardi¬ 
ness, thinking maybe a 
law career was the way to 
go as her parents, of Nige¬ 
rian descent, preferred. 
That’s when the life¬ 
changing phone call came. 
There was bad news: She 
didn’t get the part of track 
star-inmate Janae Watson. 
But there was also good: 
She was offered Crazy 
Eyes instead, though only 
for a couple of guest ap¬ 
pearances. She wore the 
bantu knots that became 
the signature style of the 
character to the audition. 
Aduba’s role was extended 
and she won two Emmys, 
two Screen Actors Guild 
Awards and a Golden 
Globe. 

Now, with her higher 
profile, she has a goal: “I 
am trying to tell the stories 
of the missing, the people 
and the voices that are 
missing in the tapestry.” 
WHAT’S NEXT: Upcom¬ 
ing projects include the 
film “Beats” and the EX 
series “Mrs. America.” 


Cox (Sophia Burset) 

The LGBTQ activist didn’t 
quit her day job at the 
drag spot Lucky Cheng’s in 
Manhattan until after the 
first season of “Orange” 
wrapped. Then Laverne 
Cox made history as the 
first trans person on the 
cover of Time magazine. 

“I just cried,” she said. 

The magazine’s story 
accompanying the cover 
on the transgender tipping 
point had her describing 
her childhood in Mobile, 
Ala., growing up bullied 
and harassed for present¬ 
ing as feminine. She came 
out as trans years later. 

Cox has used her star 
platform to advocate for 
LGBTQ rights. 

“Seven years ago I turned 
40 and I had not had the 
big breakthrough in my 
acting career that I had 
wanted. I was in tons of 
debt. I thought it was time 
for me to do something 
else,” she said. “I was 
like, ‘I should go back to 
graduate school’ and I 
bought some GRE study 
materials.” 

Then she auditioned for 
Orange, “and here we are.” 
Cox was the first openly 
trans person to be 
nominated for a Primetime 
Emmy Award in an acting 
category and the first to be 
nominated for any Emmy 
since 1990. 

WHAT’S NEXT; The film 
“Promise Young Woman” 
is among her projects. 


Wiley (Poussey 
Washington) 

A Juilliard grad, Samira 
Wiley had been a 
bartender for 2 V2 years 
when she auditioned for 
“Orange.” There were 
no promises that lesbian 
character Poussey would 
be a recurring role. After 
she got the job, she stayed 
at the restaurant for the 
first couple of seasons. 

Like her character, Wiley 
is gay. Raised in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Wiley’s 
sexuality was embraced by 
her liberal pastor parents, 
which she considers key 
to her success. She’s now 
an advocate for LGBTQ, 
immigration and prison 
reform causes. 

Wiley, 32, was not publicly 
out in early seasons of “Or¬ 
ange.” She credits Poussey 
with giving her the strength 
and confidence to come 
into her own, as an actor 
and a gay black woman. 
Wiley appeared on the 
cover of Out magazine for 
its 20th anniversary. 

Wiley won three Screen 
Actors Guild Awards for 
Poussey. She went on to 
receive an Emmy nomina¬ 
tion in 2017 for her por¬ 
trayal of Moira in the Hulu 
series “The Handmaid’s 
Tale” and won an Emmy 
for that part in 2018. 
WHAT’S NEXT: Wiley 
appears in the film “BIOS” 
and is working on a com¬ 
edy, “Breaking News in 
Yuba County.” 


Polanco (Dayanara 
“Daya” Diaz) 

She had dreamed of 
becoming an actor but 
thought her weight might 
hold her back, so Dascha 
Polanco put herself 
through New York’s Hunter 
College instead, going to 
school as a teen mother. 
The Dominican Republic- 
born Polanco went on to 
earn a bachelor’s in psy¬ 
chology and worked in a 
hospital as she studied to 
be a nurse. But over time, 
she decided to pursue 
acting. 

After minor roles in two 
TV series, she was cast in 
“Orange” in 2012. 

Polanco, who is also a 
songwriter, now values 
her versatility as an 
actor who doesn’t fit the 
Hollywood mold, though 
the early years were 
nerve-wracking. 

“We can all relate to that, 
not feeling enough. I was 
very fearful of going out 
to auditions and being 
told, well you have to lose 
weight, well your hair 
is curly,” she said. “You 
come across this discrimi¬ 
nation and this prejudice 
and you don’t realize how 
much they affect you. ... 

It’s learning how to em¬ 
brace those scars and how 
we use it as foundation 
and not as identity.” 
WHAT’S NEXT: She plays 
Cuca in the film version of 
“In the Heights” and was 
in the film “iGilbert.” 




Brooks (Tasha 
“Taystee” Jefferson) 

As the brash Taystee, 
Danielle Brooks showed 
the way not just for other 
actors of color, but for 
women of size. 

“Cornbread fed, baby, 
cornbread fed,” she said, 
laughing. 

Brooks was well on her 
way doing theater when 
“Orange” happened after 
she graduated with a 
bachelor’s from the Juil¬ 
liard School. 

Brooks is also a singer, 
earning a Tony nomination 
for Sofia (Oprah’s film part) 
in the 2015 Broadway 
production of “The Color 
Purple.” She dropped a 
music video in February for 
Black History Month fea¬ 
turing herself all glammed 
up and wet in a bathtub 
singing “Black Woman,” 
which includes the lyrics: 
“The world tells me there 
is space for me, if I cinch 
it up and I sew it in, the 
world tells me it’ll all be 
mine, with some lashes on 
and some lighter eyes.” 

The song. Brooks told the 
AP, was “my way of heal¬ 
ing myself” while encour¬ 
aging others to accept who 
they are. 

Brooks’ mom is a minister 
and her dad a church 
deacon. Church taught her 
a lot about how to pres¬ 
ent herself to the world 
and the importance of 
prioritizing self-love. Now, 
she wants to “show the 
industry, look what hap¬ 
pens when you give people 
opportunity.” 

Brooks, 29, was working 
as a waitress when her 
agent got her an audi¬ 
tion for “Orange,” though 
initially only two episodes 
were promised. 

“I almost said no to it 
because I didn’t get to 
read the script and when 
I saw the scene that I 
was going to be in I had 
to be topless. I was like, 
oh no. I’m from South 
Carolina. I grew up in a 
very religious household. 

I was nervous also about 
playing a stereotype, of 
the black woman who the 
world might consider sassy 
and loud and angry. To put 
that on TV, I was not sure 
about it.” 

She’s obviously glad she 
did. 

“It has completely changed 
my life,” Brooks said. 
WHAT’S NEXT: She ap¬ 
pears in the film “Clem¬ 
ency” and is working on an 
EP. She is also expecting 
her first child. 
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Weighing 
the risks 

Dropping pounds 
prior to bariatric 
surgery may lead 
to complications 



By Mari A. Schaefer 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

R equiring prospec¬ 
tive bariatric surgery 
patients to lose weight 
before they can un¬ 
dergo the procedure may not be 
necessary or safe, University of 
Pennsylvania researchers found 
in a new study published recent¬ 
ly in the journal Obesity Surgery. 

The practice of having patients 
follow a medically supervised 
weight-loss program before the 
surgery is rooted in 28-year-old 
guidelines from the National 
Institutes of Health, which con¬ 
cluded that clinicians should 
first determine that patients 
could not succeed with nonsurgi- 
cal attempts to drop weight. It 
was later interpreted to require 
patients to try dieting before the 
surgery, researchers found. 

“There was little data to sup¬ 
port the need for the weight loss 
requirement,” said lead author 
Colleen Tewksbury, senior re¬ 
search investigator and bariatric 
program manager with Penn 
Medicine. 

“We wanted to actually mea¬ 
sure it,” she said. 

The researchers looked at 
data from about 349,000 patients 
during 2015 to 2017 who had 
undergone either a sleeve gas¬ 
trectomy, in which a large part 
of the stomach is removed, or a 
Roux-en-Y gastric bypass, which 
involves creating a small pouch 


from the stomach and attaching 
it directly to the small intestine. 

There was little evidence 
to support the conclusion that 
weight loss before surgery 
reduced 30-day complications in¬ 
cluding readmission, corrective 
surgeries, death or infections, 
said Tewksbury. 

What they found was that 
patients may actually do more 
harm by trying to diet first, she 
said. 

Weight loss before surgery was 
associated with readmission for 
abdominal pain and increases in 
urinary tract and surgical site 


infections, researchers found. 

The tradition may also be tied 
to insurance carriers who re¬ 
quire weight loss and counseling 
before surgical treatment. 

“If we don’t adhere to the 
third-party payer requirement 
for prior authorization, patients 
will not get the surgery regard¬ 
less of whether it is clinically 
indicated,” Tewksbury said. 

But the time spent waiting 
for patients to achieve a modest 
weight loss needs to be looked 
at in the context of putting off 
the health benefits of having 
the surgery, Tewksbury said. In 


addition, faced with the require¬ 
ment, some patients change their 
minds about the surgery, she 
said. 

“Obesity as a whole is consid¬ 
ered the second leading cause of 
death,” Tewksbury said. The risk 
of surgery is less than not seek¬ 
ing treatment, she said. 

The American Society for 
Metabolic and Bariatric Surgery 
has recently come out against 
the requirement. It stated man¬ 
dating preoperative weight loss 
“contributes to patient attrition, 
causes unnecessary delay of 
lifesaving treatment, leads to the 


progression of life-threatening 
co-morbid conditions, is unethi¬ 
cal, and should be abandoned.” 

There is almost a systemic bias 
when it comes to weight, Tewks¬ 
bury said. Providers do not re¬ 
quire the same level of scrutiny 
or counseling for patients that 
need a hip or knee replacement, 
which is an elective procedure to 
help improve quality of life, she 
said. 

“Overall this is a study that is 
one step to showing that weight 
loss before surgery may not be as 
necessary as we once thought,” 
she said. 


Study links small glass of juice or soda a day to increased risk of cancer 


By Najja Parker 
The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 

Scientists have previously warned against 
drinking too much soda or juice. Now they 
believe even one small glass can pose possible 
dangers, according to a new report. 

Researchers from health institutions in France 
recently conducted a study, published in the Brit¬ 
ish Medical Journal, to determine the associa¬ 
tion between cancer risk; sugary drinks, such as 
100% fruit juice; and artificially sweetened ones, 
like diet beverages. 

To do so, they examined more than 100,000 
French adults, who participated in the ongoing 
French NutriNet-Sante study. The participants, 
who were followed for about nine years, had 
an average age of 42 and completed at least 
two questionnaires about the types of food and 
drinks they usually consumed. The authors also 
considered factors, such as age, sex, educational 
level, family history of cancer, smoking status 
and physical activity. 

After analyzing the results, the team found 
that just 100 ml of a sugary drink, which is about 



a third of a typical can of soda, in¬ 
creased overall cancer risk by 18% 
and breast cancer risk by 22%. 

There was no apparent link be¬ 
tween cancer risk and artificially 
sweetened beverages. 

In the study, the team said, “100% 
fruit juices were also positively asso¬ 
ciated with the risk of overall cancer. 

These results need replication in 
other large-scale prospective stud¬ 
ies. They suggest that sugary drinks, 
which are widely consumed in Western 
countries, might represent a modifiable 
risk factor for cancer prevention.” 

The scientists noted that the assessment was 
observational and does not show cause and effect. 

They also acknowledged a few limitations. They 
didn’t explore whether the relationship between can¬ 
cer and sugary beverages was due to another hidden 
health issue. 

This isn’t the first time that sugary drinks have been 
linked with health issues. 

Earlier this year, researchers from the Harvard T.H. 
Chan School of Public Health found sugary drinks were 
linked to higher risk of early death, especially for women. 
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IVF, but at what cost? 

It’s nearly impossible to estimate final price in advance 



doctor can implant the embryos. 

The American Pregnancy As¬ 
sociation says that a single cycle of 
IVF can cost as much as $17,000, 
although other organizations 
cite prices between $10,000 and 
$15,000. Most figures, however, tend 
to exclude the cost of hormones and 
tests that aren’t required but are 
highly desirable for many would-be 
parents, such as genetic screenings. 

An exact breakdown of the aver¬ 
age cost of each step doesn’t exist, 
says Barbara Collura, president of 
the National Infertility Association, 
also known as Resolve. Compiling 
such a breakdown would require 
an immense allocation of both time 
and money. 

Some websites, such as Fertility 
IQ, offer verified patient-written 
evaluations of fertility clinics, but 
all of its content is locked behind a 
paywall. 

“There is no such thing as a 
typical couple, so [costs are] going 
to vary widely,’’ Collura said. “It’s 
based on where they live, who they 
work for and where they’re getting 
their health insurance from.” 

Two patients could have dramati¬ 
cally different journeys depending 
on factors such as age, their general 
health outside of their reproduc¬ 
tive concerns and the number of 
potentially functional eggs they 
have. Rarely should a patient expect 
or budget for just one cycle. 

Even with two very similar indi¬ 
viduals or couples in terms of age 
or general health, one may end up 
requiring more clinic visits, more 
testing, more expensive medications 
or more cycles. 

In 2017, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention counted 
284,385 assisted reproductive 
technology cycles at reporting 
U.S. clinics, the majority of which 
were IVF treatments. These cycles 
resulted in, according to the CDC, 
78,052 live-born infants. (An ad¬ 
ditional 87,535 cycles were done 
with the intent to freeze the eggs or 
embryos.) 


The cost of IVF is a topic that 
those who have undergone treat¬ 
ment say they knew little about 
before they were confronted with 
their fertility reality. 

Only 16 states require a health in¬ 
surer to offer individual and group 
plans that cover some portion of one 
or more forms of fertility treatment. 
In the few states that mandate any 
coverage, the guidelines can be dis¬ 
tinctly different. Several states, in¬ 
cluding New York and Ohio, require 
insurers to offer health insurance 
plans that cover little more than 
diagnostic testing. 

Other states, such as Maryland 
and Rhode Island, cap the amount 
that an insurer is required to cover 
at $100,000. Hawaii requires a 
five-year history of infertility before 
coverage is required, years longer 
than most states’ condition of one or 
two years of continued infertility. 

Collura says that she knows of 
families who have moved to a more 
IVF-friendly state in search of bet¬ 
ter coverage for treatment. 

With any luck, the Camerons 
won’t have to incur any medical 
debt. After about 150 videos were 
submitted to the station’s website, 
the couple found out, live on-air, 
that they had won the contest. 

“We can’t really put into words 
what this means to us,” said Spen¬ 
cer Cameron, Elizabeth’s husband, 
when they found out that they had 
won. “This is truly life-changing; it 
really is.” 

The combination of the voucher 
and their insurance has covered 
everything so far, the couple said. 
But if they do end up needing to 
spend more, or need more than just 
one cycle, it still won’t be the end of 
their journey. 

“I think in our minds, we would 
sell our house if we had to,” said 
Cameron, later adding that they 
would look at medical loans. “We 
would sell our house; we would sell 
our cars. We would do whatever it 
takes.” 


By Bridget Reed Morawski 


Special to The Washington Post 


F or Elizabeth Cameron, the 
question was never whether 
she and her husband, Spen¬ 
cer, would have children. 
The question was how many. 

But after an ectopic pregnancy, 
her ability to become pregnant 
without medical intervention was 
severely limited. Cameron, 32, a 
special-education teacher living 
near Philadelphia, was considering 
the advice of her obstetrician-gyne¬ 
cologist when she heard an unusual 
contest announcement on her local 
radio station, Q102 FM. 

The prize? A $15,000 voucher for 
in vitro fertilization. Hopeful par¬ 
ents should just submit a video. 

It had to be a sign, she thought. 
The day before, Cameron’s OB/GYN 
had informed her that her best 
chance at conceiving was through in 
vitro fertilization. But her insur¬ 
ance would cover only preliminary 
testing and Woodwork; the crucial 
steps of egg and semen retrieval, 
injections and embryo implantation 
would be an out-of-pocket expense 
for the public school educators. 

Now was the chance to potentially 
afford the treatment. 

But could $15,000 really cover the 
cost of technologically assisted con¬ 
ception? As many would-be parents 
have found, it’s nearly impossible to 
know ahead of time what the price 
will be. 

Even on paper, the in vitro 
fertilization process is complex: 
Meet with a specialist at a repro¬ 
ductive medicine clinic. If you’re a 
candidate for in vitro fertilization, 
begin daily injections of multiple 
hormones timed to your ovulation 
cycle. Visit the clinic for follow-ups 
on your ovarian reserve, the quality 
and quantity of your remaining 
eggs. Wait for the eggs to mature 
before beginning the retrieval 
process. 

Then, if any of the eggs are fertil¬ 
ized with the provided 
semen sample, wait 
another three to 
five days be¬ 
fore your 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Military appreciation 
night makes problems 
appear minor league 

I was running late, as usual. A mini-crisis had 

erupted on email at home, and typing an emergency 
response had put me behind schedule. My tires 
squealed turning past the “Lot Full” sign at the 
parking lot entrance across from the ballpark. I gave the 
attendant as pathetic a look as I could muster, but before I 
could beg, he waved his hand toward a space that had just 
opened up. 

After parking, I jogged toward the spot where I had 
agreed to meet my 24-year-old son, Hayden. He had 
called two weeks prior to tell me that his employer, 
Raytheon Company, was sponsoring Military Apprecia¬ 
tion Night at a Newport Gulls baseball game. Did I want 
to go with him? I jumped on the rare invitation from my 
quirky, loner, too-intelligent-for-his-own-good son. 

Hayden was there, as promised, standing in front of 
the green wooden entrance to Cardines Field, one of the 
oldest ballparks in the country. The night’s New England 
Collegiate League game was between our own Rhode 
Island Newport Gulls and the New Bedford Bay Sox of 
Massachusetts. 

We entered the old stadium to find seats among the 
peanut shell-littered wooden bleachers. The tiny ballpark 
looked more like a little league field than a place where 
future pros might play, but I loved the nostalgia of it. 

As it was Military Appreciation Night, an emcee 
dressed in red striped pants and a star-studded blue 
jacket was announcing the names of veterans gathered 
behind the pitcher’s mound. Navy Band Northeast musi¬ 
cians stood nearby in their crackerjack dress whites, 
their horns glinting in the setting sun. Past first base, 
four uniformed reservists held fiags, ready to parade the 
colors onto the field for the National Anthem. 

While veterans threw first pitches, the seagull-cos¬ 
tumed mascot “Gully” interacted with the modest crowd 
of Monday night spectators, people lined up for hot dogs 
and young boys fought for spots closest to the Gulls 
dugout where they could watch the players, gods in their 
eyes. All college-aged boys hoping to make it to the ma¬ 
jors one day, the players spit, swung, stretched and looked 
as if they couldn’t have cared less. 

I, too, wasn’t paying much attention. I cared more 
about my email crisis, and couldn’t wait to read the latest 
string of messages on my phone. 

“Mom, you’re gonna miss the first batter,” Hayden 
scolded while I was texting friends involved in the drama. 
I watched the first two innings, glancing clandestinely at 
the phone in my lap, and wondering if I’d get out of there 
in time to watch “The Bachelorette.” 

After the second inning, the Gulls were up 4-0. Hayden 
made his way down to the concession line for drinks and 
peanuts, and, of course, I buried my face in my texts. 

But then, the speaker crackled with the emcee’s voice. 
Near the third-base line, a bearded man with a prosthetic 
limb caught my attention. The emcee introduced him as 
Army Sgt. Brandon Deaton, accompanied by his wife and 
two small children. 

Deaton, the emcee explained, lost his left leg in a road¬ 
side explosion in Iraq. 

The crowd quieted, and even the players took notice. 
The emcee announced that he had a surprise for 
Deaton and his family. From the stands, an all-terrain 
wheelchair was rolled out, donated by The Independence 
Fund of Rhode Island. Deaton, stunned, sat in the state- 
of-the-art device, and drove it onto the pitcher’s mound 
while the crowd looked on. 

Then, one by one, people stood up from their phones 
and peanuts and licorice whips. I stood too, and we all 
applauded this brave American hero. In that moment, as 
a fat tear rolled down my cheek, the jumbled priorities of 
my world were magically reset. 

Mqjor crises become bush league annoyances when 
one considers those who give life and limb to serve in the 
U.S. military. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ARE WE FINISHED? 

BY CAITLIN REID / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Caitlin Reid, 35, is a stay-at-home mother with four young children in Santa Ana, Calif. She says, “When I'm not 

and her first Sunday. — W.S. 



ACROSS 

4 Amped 
9 Racket 

13 Chocolate component 
18 Humans’ closest 
relatives 

20 Alternative sweetener 

source 

21 Trendy superfood 

22 Coral formation 

23 “Should I not use my 

oven clock?”? 

26 “My turn! My turn!” 

27 What bankers and 

prospectors both 
seek 

28 Sends a Dear John 

letter 

29 An arm and a leg 

30 Soprano Fleming 

31 Numerical prefix 

from the Greek for 
“monster” 

32 Gloria, in the 

animated 

“Madagascar” films 

33 Scrubs 

35 The “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey”? 

40 _vu 

41 Some spicy fare 

43 Father of Zeus 

44 Composer of “The 

Microsoft Sound,” 
which, ironically, he 

45 President-_ 


47 Its calendar begins in 
A.D. 622 

50 Members of a flock 

51 Put up 

52 Give a ride to an 

Indiana hoopster? 

55 Bargain-priced 

56 New Year abroad 

57 Teacher of the 

dharma 

58 Orange juice option 

59 “I can’t take this 

anymore!” 

61 The Kremlin, e.g. 

63 “_in the 

Underworld” 
(Offenbach opera) 
65 Show impatience 

as an envelope 
68 “Cool beans!” 

70 _health 

71 Pope’s “_on 

Solitude” 

74 Shared spirit 

75 Printer’s low-ink 

alert? 

78 How balloons are 

79 Round product with 

a wax wrapper 

81 Unwanted looks 

82 Less outgoing 

83 Bygone monitor, for 

84 What no single 

speaker 
is capable of 
86 Offerings in a bridal 
registry 

88 Cause of an R rating 

89 What a plumber did 

for a clogged drain? 


93 Given a yellow card, 

95 Top of the Special 

Forces? 

96 Little dippers? 

97 Relish 

98 Like a Tour de France 

rider on Day 20 vis- 
a-vis Day 10 

99 Classical 

personification of 
ideal human beauty 
101 Overlord, for the 
Battle of Normandy 

104 Supereasy quiz 
question 

105 World’s shortest- 
reigning monarch? 

107 Sphere of influence 

108 Tweak, in a way 

109 In no way reticent 

110 Sketch out 
lllTries 

112 Flotsam and Jetsam, 
in “The Little 
Mermaid” 

113 Really like 

114 Sign of a packed 
house 

DOWN 

IBust 

2 Locale for a shrine 

3 Personal favorite on an 

agenda 

4 Least taxing 

5 Colorful stone in a 

brooch 

6 Flaps one’s gums 

7 Actress Mendes 

8 What strawberries 

become as they 


9 Cover-up for a 

robbery? 

10 Notoriously hard-to- 

define aesthetic style 

11 Servings from a tap 

12 La Baltique, e.g. 

13 Big figures in 

47-Across 

14 Back to the original 

speed, in music 

15 They usually include 

drinks 

16 Relief 

17 _Miss 

19 Sole supporter? 

24 “_She Lovely” 

(Stevie Wonder 
song) 

25 Neighbor of an 

Armenian 

29 Some prom rentals 

31 Scenic fabric 

32 Improve gradually, 

say 

33 Doing well (at) 

34 Give a false 

impression of 

35 Got taken for a ride 

36 Unsolicited mentions 

online, in the press, 

37 “Meeeeeeeeow!” 

38 It makes you yawn 

39 Shelfmate of Webster 
42 One who gets 

take-out orders? 

46 Subject of an annual 
festival in Holland, 
Mich. 

48 Mini-program 

49 Egyptian_(cat) 

51 Derbies, e.g. 


53 Spread out at a 

banquet? 

54 Attire 

55 Parts of a gymnastics 

routine 

59 Calculation for an 

aerospace engineer 

60 When doubled, “I 

agree!” 

61 Alternative to a condo 

62 Certain finish 

64 Comparative in a 

wedding vow 

65 Flinch or twitch, say 


66 Computer guru, 

informally 

67 Pops up in a flash? 
69 Common sports 

injury site, briefly 

71 Piquant bakery 

offerings 

72 John who pioneered 

the steel plow 

73 Messed up 

75 Get bent 

76 Green lights, so to 

speak 


77 “Stop being such a 
baby!” 

79 Old dentist’s supply 

80 Ingredient in insect 

repellent 

84 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. 

85 Powerpoints? 

87 Envelop in a blanket 

90 “It’s Not Easy Bein’ 

Green” crooner 

91 Opposites of 76-Down 

92 Palais des Nations 

94 Say for certain 


97 Echolocation method 

98 Bull, e.g. 

99 Half of a children’s 

game 

100 Dastard’s doings 

101 Popular 2017 Pixar 
film set in Mexico 

102 “Caboose” 

103 Old Bond rival 

104 Hit 2010s HBO 
series, familiarly 

105 Late_ 

106 Fish-taco fish 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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in Afghanistan, as seen through 
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FACES 


Ready to 
remember 

Musician Crosby finally authorizes 
documentary, ‘Remember My Name’ 


By Lindsey Bahr 
Associated Press 

D avid Crosby has 
turned down no 
fewer than four bi- 
opics about his life. 
None of them captured the 
scope of his turbulent life. 

But he said yes when direc¬ 
tor A. J. Eaton proposed a doc¬ 
umentary. At 77, in relatively 
poor health yet creating some 
of the best music of his career, 
Crosby was ready to talk. And 
a chance run-in with Cameron 
Crowe, who has known Crosby 
since the director was a teen, 
meant they also had the perfect 
person to ask the questions. 

The film, “David Crosby: 
Remember My Name,” opens 
in New York and Los Ange¬ 
les on Friday and is expand¬ 
ing nationwide in the coming 
weeks. It’s a disarmingly re¬ 
vealing portrait of the “guy 
in Crosby, Stills, Nash and 
Young who’s never had a hit” 
(his words). He talks candidly 
about falling out with his band, 
his unhealthy relationship 
with Joni Mitchell, his “two or 
three” heart attacks, learning 
how to be a rock star from The 
Beatles, his disdain for Jim 
Morrison (“a dork”), his ad¬ 
dictions, the untimely death of 
a girlfriend and how his wife 
Jan loves him “in ways that I 
didn’t love myself” 

It wasn’t easy going to those 
uncomfortable places, but it 
was the only way Crosby and 
the filmmakers would have it. 

“There were definitely 
times when I said, ‘You can’t 
put that in the film,”’ Crosby 
said. “And they’d go, ‘Yeah, 
sure Dave.’ But we did the best 
we could do to get you some 
idea of how I got to here.” 


Crowe said it was an honor 
to “be the guy to interview 
him when he was ready to tell 
his life story.” They first met 
in 1973 or 1974 when Crowe 
got an assignment to write 
about Crosby, Stills, Nash and 
Young. 

“Crosby had no idea who I 
was writing for, didn’t care. I 
was just a guy who had a lot 
of questions and he had all 
the time in the world for me,” 
Crowe said. “He answered 
every question.” 

They kept in touch over the 
years, too, and Crowe always 
worried each time he saw him 
that it might be the last. 

“It’s deeply ironic that he’s 
at his most sparkling now 
when he’s probably his least 
healthy,” Crowe said. “But he 
wants to communicate and 
tell us that ‘time is the final 
currency.’” 

Crosby knows he’s in 
a unique position to have 
reached this creative apex at 
this stage in his life. He’s cur¬ 
rently touring for “Sky Trails,” 
his third original album in less 
than five years. 

“Normally people’s lives 
don’t go this way, to have a 
sudden resurgence at the end 
of a career,” Crosby said. “I’m 
going against the flow here. ... 
But why it’s happening to me 
to such an extreme degree and 
at such a late time? I can’t ex¬ 
plain it.” 

He just likes making music 
and has found collaborators he 
likes working with. 

As for whether he’d eventu¬ 
ally allow someone to give him 
the “Rocketman” or “Bohe¬ 
mian Rhapsody” treatment? 
Definitely. 

“But I don’t think you can do 
it half-assed,” he said. 



David Crosby offers candid reflections 
on his career, relationships and feuds 
with others in the new documentary 
“David Crosby: Remember My Name.” 

Taylor Jewell, Invision/AP 


Actor Rutger Hauer of ‘Blade Runner’ fame dies 


Associated Press 

Dutch film actor Rutger Hauer, who 
specialized in menacing roles, including a 
memorable turn as a murderous android 
in “Blade Runner” opposite Harrison 
Ford, has died. He was 75. 

Hauer’s agent, Steve Kenis, said 
Wednesday the actor died July 19 at his 
home in the Netherlands. 

Hauer’s roles included a terrorist in 
“Nighthawks” with Sylvester Stallone, 
Cardinal Roark in “Sin City” and an evil 
corporate executive in “Batman Begins.” 
He was in the big-budget 1985 fantasy 
“Ladyhawke,” portrayed a menacing 
hitchhiker who’s picked up by a murder¬ 
er in the Mojave Desert in “The Hitch¬ 
er” and won a supporting-actor Golden 


Globe award in 1988 for “Escape from 
Sobibor.” 

Filmmaker Guillermo del Toro in a 
tweet called Hauer “an intense, deep, gen¬ 
uine and magnetic actor 
that brought truth, power 
and beauty to his films.” 
Gene Simmons, the KISS 
bassist who starred op¬ 
posite Hauer in “Wanted: 
Dead or Alive,” described 
his former co-star as “al- 
Hauer ways a gentleman, kind 
and compassionate.” 

In “Blade Runner,” Hauer played the 
murderous replicant Roy Batty on a des¬ 
perate quest to prolong his artificially 
shortened life in post-apocalyptic, 21st- 
century Los Angeles. 


“It’s so much fun to playfully roam into 
the dark side of the soul and tease peo¬ 
ple,” the actor told The Associated Press 
in 1987. “If you try to work on human 
beings’ light side, that’s harder. What is 
good is hard. Most people try to be good 
all their lives. So you have to work harder 
to make those characters interesting.” 

Hauer’s ruggedly handsome face, blue 
eyes and strong physique drew the atten¬ 
tion of American producers in such inter¬ 
national successes as “Turkish Delight,” 
“Spetters” and “Soldier of Orange.” 

Early in his career, a Hollywood agent 
suggested changing his name to some¬ 
thing easier for the American public 
to learn. The actor declined. “If you’re 
good enough, people will remember your 
name,” he explained. 



HBO chief; Sorry, 
fans, no ‘Game of 
Thrones’ do-over 

Associated Press 

The clamor from “Game of Thrones” 
fans for a do-over of the drama’s final sea¬ 
son has been in vain. 

HBO programming chief Casey Bloys 
said Wednesday there was no serious con¬ 
sideration to remaking the story that some 
viewers and critics called disappointing. 

There are few downsides to having 
a hugely popular show like “Game of 
Thrones,” Bloys said, but one is that fans 
have strong opinions on what would be a 
satisfying conclusion. 

Bloys said during a TV critics’ meeting 
that it comes with the territory, adding that 
he appreciates fans’ passion for the saga 
based on George R.R. Martin’s novels. 

“Game of Thrones” received a record- 
breaking 32 Emmy nominations this 
month. 

In other HBO programming news, Bloys 
says he’s skeptical when looking at the pos¬ 
sibility of another season for “Big Little 
Lies.” Bloys said he doesn’t see an obvious 
story to pursue for a third season. 

That said, he added, the cast and creators 
of “Big Little Lies” are extraordinary, and 
if they’re enthusiastic about an approach to 
a new story line, he’d consider it. 

When the series ended Sunday, the five 
women were seen heading into their Cali¬ 
fornia seaside town’s police station. 

Rapper A$AP Rocky charged 
with assault in Sweden 

A Swedish prosecutor has charged rap¬ 
per ASAP Rocky with assault over a fight 
in Stockholm last month. 

Prosecutor Daniel Suneson said in a 
statement Thursday that he filed charges 
against the artist and two others, “having 
come to the conclusion that the events in 
question constitute a crime and despite 
claims of self-defense and provocation.” 

The case has drawn the attention of fel¬ 
low recording artists and U.S. President 
Donald Trump. 

Rocky, a platinum-selling, Grammy- 
nominated artist whose real name is 
Rakim Mayers, has been in custody since 
July 3 as authorities investigate a fight he 
was allegedly involved in on June 30. 

Other news 

■ The 76th Venice Film Festival will 
feature three Netflix productions along¬ 
side Hollywood titles, embracing the 
streaming giant again after the Cannes 
Film Festival excluded it for a second year 
in a row. Among Venice’s 21 competition 
titles, which were unveiled Thursday in 
Rome, is the Netflix-produced Panama 
Papers drama “The Laundromat,” star¬ 
ring Meryl Streep and Antonio Banderas. 
Netflix will also present “Marriage Story” 
and “The King,” with the latter debuting 
out of competition. The festival runs Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. 

■ Bindi Irwin, the daughter of the late 
conservationist Steve Irwin, is getting 
married. She posted Wednesday on social 
media that longtime boyfriend Chandler 
Powell proposed Tuesday, on her 21st 
birthday. Bindi Irwin starred in her own 
wildlife series as a child. She won season 
21 of “Dancing with the Stars.” 

■ Actress Anne Hathaway, 36, an¬ 
nounced Wednesday on Instagram that 
she and her husband, actor and jewelry 
designer Adam Shulman, are expecting 
their second child. She posted a photo of 
her growing belly with the caption “It’s not 
for a movie...” The new baby will join big 
brother Jonathan, now 3. 
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OPINION 

How Mueller showcased the obstruction case 


By Randall D. Eliason 
Special to The Washington Post 

R obert Mueller’s testimony on 
Capitol Hill highlighted the divide 
between the two parts of his in¬ 
vestigation: Russian interference 
in the 2016 presidential election, including 
possible involvement of members of the 
Trump campaign, and alleged obstruction 
of justice. The separate inquiries were cov¬ 
ered in two different volumes of Mueller’s 
report and addressed in two different con¬ 
gressional hearings. But Mueller’s testi¬ 
mony highlighted another key distinction 
between the two areas: the role played by 
the Justice Department policy that a sitting 
president cannot be indicted. That, in turn, 
showcased the strength of the obstruction 
case against the president. 

The Justice Department Office of Legal 
Counsel has issued two opinions stating that 
it would be unconstitutional to prosecute a 
sitting president. Many have challenged 
the analysis and conclusions of these opin¬ 
ions, but as a Justice Department pros¬ 
ecutor Mueller could not simply disregard 
them. His report repeatedly made it clear 
he felt bound by this policy, and he said so 
again early in his congressional testimony. 
But that policy had a dramatically differ¬ 
ent impact on the two different areas of the 
investigation. 

On Russian interference, Mueller’s tes¬ 
timony reiterated the key conclusions of 
his report: There were multiple contacts 
between Russians and members of the 
Trump campaign, the Russians believed 
they would benefit from a Trump victory, 
the Trump campaign knew about and wel¬ 
comed the Russian support, and individu¬ 
als associated with the campaign lied to 
conceal their Russian ties. Many of these 
contacts would amount to “collusion” as 
commonly understood. But as Mueller em¬ 
phasized again, the appropriate criminal 
law term is conspiracy, and his investiga¬ 
tion concluded there was insufficient evi¬ 
dence to establish a criminal conspiracy. 

When it came to obstruction of justice, 
of course, Mueller did not reach a similar 
conclusion. As he said in the report, “if we 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Rep. Ken Buck, R-Colo., questions 
former special counsel Robert Mueller 
as he testifies before the House Judiciary 
Committee on Capitol Hill on Wednesday. 

had confidence... the President clearly did 
not commit obstruction of justice, we would 
so state. Based on the facts and applicable 
legal standards, however, we are unable to 
reach that judgment.” Mueller emphasized 
once again during the hearings that his 
decision not to make a “traditional pros¬ 
ecutorial judgment” on obstruction was 
based primarily on the OLC policy about 
prosecuting a sitting president. 

But Wednesday’s hearings highlighted 
the fact that the OLC policy works only in 
one direction. The policy does not say a 
president cannot be cleared of criminal al¬ 
legations, only that he cannot be indicted. 
When the evidence did not support crimi¬ 
nal conspiracy charges, Mueller had no 
problem stating that conclusion. That he 
has never made the same statement con¬ 
cerning obstruction has always suggested 
Mueller believes the evidence of obstruc¬ 
tion was sufficient but his hands were tied. 
His testimony Wednesday only strength¬ 
ened that impression. 

Democrats did an effective job walking 
Mueller through some of the more compel¬ 
ling evidence of obstruction contained in 


the report. But some of the most revealing 
questioning on obstruction came, presum¬ 
ably unwittingly, from a Republican: Rep. 
Ken Buck, of Colorado. Buck took Mueller 
through a series of questions contrasting 
how Mueller’s report treats the questions 
of Russian conspiracy and obstruction of 
justice. He pointed out that when there was 
insufficient evidence of a crime Mueller 
had no problem saying so — which makes 
his refusal to say so regarding obstruction 
all the more telling. 

Buck also had Mueller forcefully con¬ 
firm that a president could be prosecuted 
for obstruction of justice once he left of¬ 
fice, which was cited in the report as one 
reason for completing the obstruction in¬ 
quiry. When Buck was finished, it seemed 
pretty clear that Mueller’s decision not to 
indict Trump for obstruction was based 
not on the facts or evidence but strictly on 
the OLC policy. 

During questioning by Rep. Ted Lieu, 
D-Calif, Mueller even appeared to say 
he would have indicted President Donald 
Trump for obstruction had it not been for 
the OLC policy. This apparent bombshell 
set off a brief flurry on social media and 
cable news. But when he began his after¬ 
noon testimony before the House Intel¬ 
ligence Committee, Mueller walked back 
that answer, saying he meant to say only 
that the OLC policy precluded him from 
even engaging in the process to reach a 
conclusion on obstruction. 

But, as former Justice Department 
spokesman Matthew Miller wrote, wheth¬ 
er it was a simple misstatement or a Freud¬ 
ian slip, Mueller’s initial response to Lieu 
was likely the truth: If Trump were not 
the president, Mueller would have indicted 
him for obstruction. 

More than 1,000 former federal pros¬ 
ecutors have signed a letter saying anyone 
other than the president would face ob¬ 
struction charges for the conduct in Muel¬ 
ler’s report. Although Mueller declined to 
testify whether he agreed with that letter, 
Wednesday’s hearings should leave little 
doubt about where he would come down. 

Randall D. Eliason teaches white-collar criminal 
law at George Washington University Law School. 


Ensure physicians who treat vets are licensed 


By Rep. Michael Cloud 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

H OW would you like to receive 
medical care at your local hos¬ 
pital only to find out later your 
doctor was not licensed to prac¬ 
tice medicine? 

Would you believe that our veterans 
have to face this issue when they receive 
medical care at the Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs? 

In one heartbreaking case, officials at a 
VA medical center in Iowa City, Iowa, hired 
a neurosurgeon despite several malprac¬ 
tice claims on his record and a revoked 
medical license in the state of Wyoming. 

Yet the VA still hired him. In the fol¬ 
lowing months, some of his patients 
reported complications and one man re¬ 
portedly died from an infection after four 
brain surgeries. 

Only after USA Today reported this 
story did the VA move to fire the physician. 
He ultimately resigned. 

This is not an isolated case. A recent 
report found that some Veterans Health 
Administration facilities had hired un¬ 
qualified doctors who had lost their medi¬ 
cal licenses, some for reasons like patient 
neglect or other serious offenses. The main 
reason unlicensed doctors were permitted 
to practice was because VHA employees 


The main reason unlicensed 
doctors were permitted 
to practice was because 
VKA employees were not 
properly trained on the 
resources available to check 
the status of licenses. 


were not properly trained on the resourc¬ 
es available to check the status of these 
licenses. 

Online records are readily available and 
easily accessible for VHA hiring officials. 
For example, the National Practitioners 
Database lists the status of all physician 
medical licenses. When a doctor applies 
to practice at a VA facility, the first step 
should be ensuring physicians wishing to 
care for our veterans are qualified and li¬ 
censed to practice. 

I recently introduced the Improving 
Confidence in Veterans’ Care Act to correct 
this oversight and help improve veterans’ 
confidence in VA physicians. Unqualified 
doctors should not be providing care for 
our veterans, and my bill would make sure 
that any doctor whose license has been 
taken away or suspended would not be al¬ 


lowed to practice medicine for the VA. 

Requiring regular audits of all the health 
care providers who are serving veterans 
through the VA, which my legislation does, 
would ensure licenses are kept up-to-date. 
Also, any VA employee who interviews and 
hires doctors would be required to receive 
training on how to check and make sure 
the doctors have valid licenses. 

High quality care is directly linked to 
reliable doctors, but as of now, these sim¬ 
ple standards are not law. I am working to 
change that so that veterans can better rely 
on the VA for quality care. 

In the past, the VA has not lived up to the 
standard of care our veterans deserve and, 
while improving the VA has been a prior¬ 
ity recently, there is still much work to be 
done. I will continue working in Congress 
to build consensus on this issue and garner 
support for the Improving Confidence in 
Veterans’ Care Act. 

The liberty we enjoy in the United States 
is not without cost. And many of our vet¬ 
erans continue to pay the price with scars 
they brought back from war. Our nation 
owes it to our veterans to deliver on the 
promises we made to them. Because ex¬ 
ceptional Americans like our veterans de¬ 
serve exceptional health care. 

Michael Cloud, a Republican, represents Texas’ 
27th Congressional District in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Bipartisan spending plan has 
political payoff for both sides 
The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump and congres¬ 
sional leaders have struck a bipartisan deal 
on a two-year federal spending plan, and 
while all the details are not clear, three big 
takeaways are. 

First, a deal beats no deal. Before the 
agreement, the government was on its way 
to running out of legal borrowing author¬ 
ity, and, therefore, cash, by September. 
The agreement avoids the debt default 
that might have resulted, by extending 
the federal debt limit through mid-2021. 
Setting spending caps for all defense and 
nondefense discretionary programs, total¬ 
ing roughly $1.35 trillion per year through 
fiscal 2021, the agreement banishes the 
specter of mandatory across-the-board 
cuts known as sequestration, as well as the 
prospect of another government shutdown. 
In tumultuous political times, these truces 
provide a welcome measure of stability 
and predictability. To that minimal extent, 
the system worked. 

The second, far less optimistic point is 
that compromise proved possible only on 
the basis of the lowest common denomina¬ 
tor. Both parties get to spend more on pet 
priorities without offsetting spending cuts 
or tax increases. The Democrats, in control 
of the House and of enough Senate seats to 
mount a filibuster, leveraged a $27 billion 
increase for next year in nondefense dis¬ 
cretionary programs; the Republicans got 
$22 billion more in defense spending and, 
of course, no new revenue. 

Those elevated levels would then apply 
the year after as well. The White House 
dropped its earlier demands for $150 bil¬ 
lion in lower spending over 10 years in 
return for a Democratic promise not to 
attach policy conditions to appropriations 
bills, plus a handful of promised savings 
that don’t take effect until 2027. 

To govern is to choose; both political 
parties basically chose not to. The deal 
could increase projected deficits by $1.7 
trillion over the next decade, according to 
the Committee for a Responsible Federal 
Budget — on top of the $1.5 trillion debt in¬ 
crease already wrought by the OOP’s 2017 
tax cuts. With a historic political struggle 
looming next year. Trump and Senate 
M^ority Leader Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., 
proved unwilling to spend a nickel’s worth 
of political capital on debt control. 

Now, the GOP will campaign in 2020 as 
the party of debt-financed military spend¬ 
ing, and Democrats as the party of debt-fi¬ 
nanced domestic spending, reinforcing the 
unhealthy notion that certain functions of 
the national government belong to this or 
that party, not everyone. 

Which brings us to the deal’s third im¬ 
plication. The deal changes the terms 
under which the next budget battle will 
take place. When this agreement expires 
on Sept. 30, 2021, there will be no more 
budget caps. The 2011 law that created the 
sequestration threat will be a thing of the 
past too. The winners in the 2020 election 
will be that much less inhibited to borrow 
and spend than they are now. 

China, Russia are united by 
desire to weaken the West 
The New York Times 

One of the striking warnings in a recent 
Pentagon white paper on the growing stra¬ 
tegic threat from Russia is that its presi¬ 
dent, Vladimir Putin, could pull a “reverse 


Nixon” and play his own version of the 
“China card” with the United States, a ref¬ 
erence to the former president’s strategy of 
playing those two adversaries against each 
other. 

Until recently, any relationship between 
Russia and China could largely be dis¬ 
missed as a marriage of convenience with 
limited impact on American interests. But 
since Western nations imposed sanctions 
on Russia after it invaded Ukraine in 2014, 
Chinese and Russian authorities have in¬ 
creasingly found common cause, disparag¬ 
ing Western-style democracy and offering 
themselves as alternatives to America’s 
postwar leadership. Now China and Russia 
are growing even closer, suggesting a more 
permanent arrangement that could pose a 
complex challenge to the United States. 

“The world system, and American influ¬ 
ence in it, would be completely upended if 
Moscow and Beijing aligned more closely,” 
John Arquilla, a professor at the Naval 
Postgraduate School, wrote in the report, 
to which Defense Department officials and 
other analysts contributed. 

The latest evidence of warming ties was 
a meeting last month in Moscow at which 
Putin thanked the Chinese leader, Xi Jin¬ 
ping, for enabling the two countries to do 
more than $100 billion worth of trade in 
2018, up 30 percent from the previous year, 
and an implicit rebuke to America’s trade 
standoff with China. The two countries also 
signed more than two dozen agreements. 

Putin and Xi have met almost 30 times 
since 2013. Russia recently agreed to sell 
China its latest military technology, includ¬ 
ing S400 surface-to-air missiles and Su-35 
fighter jets. 

While China and Russia have conducted 
joint military exercises intermittently for 
more than a decade, they began naval ma¬ 
neuvers in the Mediterranean in 2012, and 
last fall staged what Russia called their 
biggest war games in decades in eastern 
Siberia. They plan to hold joint exercises 
on a regular basis in the future. 

With melting ice opening new opportu¬ 
nities for oil and gas exploration, research¬ 
ers from the two nations recently agreed to 
open a joint Arctic research center. They 
often vote alike at the United Nations and 
have similar positions on Iran and North 
Korea. Both have become much more ac¬ 
tive in the Middle East, where Russia is 
trying to regain its standing as a mqjor 
power and China is trying to cultivate rela¬ 
tions with energy suppliers like Iran. 

The Pentagon white paper, and a sepa¬ 
rate report by the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, warn that the 
United States and its allies are not moving 
fast enough to counter efforts by Russia 
and China to foment instability with “gray 
zone” tactics that fall short of military in¬ 
volvement — the use of proxy forces, politi¬ 
cal and economic coercion, disinformation, 
cyberoperations, and jamming technolo¬ 
gies against American satellites. 

Given its economic, military and techno¬ 
logical tr^ectory, together with its authori¬ 


tarian model, China, not Russia, represents 
by far the greater challenge to American 
objectives over the long term. That means 
President Donald Trump is correct to try 
to establish a sounder relationship with 
Russia and peel it away from China. 

But his approach has been ham-handed 
and at times even counter to American 
interests and values. America can’t seek 
warmer relations with a rival power at 
the price of ignoring its interference in 
American democracy. Yet even during the 
Cold War, the United States and the Soviet 
Union often made progress in one facet of 
their relationship while they remained in 
conflict over other aspects. 

It was encouraging that top State De¬ 
partment officials met their Russian coun¬ 
terparts twice in recent weeks, including 
in Geneva on July 17, although there was 
no immediate sign that the two sides made 
any progress on arms control or other 
m^or issues. 

Given their history and contrasting tra¬ 
jectories, China and Russia may never 
reach a formal alliance. Still, their shared 
objectives could increase, further threat¬ 
ening Western interests. America needs 
to rally its democratic allies rather than 
berate them and project a more confident 
vision of its political and economic model. 

With pay vote, House ignores 
true cost to low-wage workers 
The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

On July 18, the House of Representatives 
voted to raise the national minimum wage 
to $15 an hour by 2025. 

Given the realities of the US. Senate and 
the White House, the vote for all practi¬ 
cal purposes amounts to a mere political 
stunt. 

But it does serve as a reminder that far 
too many in elected office are still all too 
willing to confuse their good intentions 
with sound public policy. Almost always, 
the well-intended politician resorts to a 
top-down government-coercion program, 
and almost always, the result falls hardest 
on those least able to endure it. 

A recent Congressional Budget Office 
analysis offers plenty of data to dissuade 
even the most ardent backer of a higher 
minimum wage. It won’t, but the data is 
there. The minimum wage law attacks the 
poorest and least skilled among us. It tells 
those people not to enter the labor market 
because their abilities are not worth the 
hourly wage they’d be paid. Efforts worth 
$7.25 an hour (the current federal mini¬ 
mum, since 2009) may be worthwhile to an 
employer. But more than double that wage, 
to $15 an hour, and the employer could well 
conclude the price is just too high. 

Some of the people such a law is intend¬ 
ed to help will live a little better, to be sure. 
The CBO says 1.3 million people will be 
lifted out of poverty by raising the wage to 
$15 an hour. 

But look at the debris it scatters. The 
CBO says if the wage is raised to $15 an 


hour by 2025, as many as 3.7 million peo¬ 
ple who might otherwise have jobs will not 
be working. Presumably, some fraction of 
that number will fall into poverty. 

All consumers will pay higher prices for 
goods and services, as much as businesses 
can pass along. Businesses will produce 
fewer goods and services because the cost 
of production will be higher. The law will 
cause businesses to look at alternatives, 
like robotics, to hiring people. 

Worse still, real income would rise about 
$8 billion for families below the poverty 
threshold, but will decrease about $16 bil¬ 
lion for those above the poverty line. The 
net national result would be lower family 
income. 

Now about a distraction in CBO’s data. 
The agency says 1.3 million people — not 
families, people — would be lifted out of 
poverty. But everywhere else in the analy¬ 
sis, CBO uses the term “family” as though 
most people who work in minimum-wage 
jobs are supporting whole families. Yet 94 
percent of people from 16 to 19 are low- 
wage workers; 30 percent of those over 19 
are. About 7 in 10 low-wage workers have 
not graduated from high school. 

So essentially, we are talking about a 
redistribution law that would lower the ag¬ 
gregate family income, reduce the goods- 
and-services economy, raise costs for all 
consumers, kick millions out of the work¬ 
force and inefficiently distribute benefits 
to a targeted class consisting of a frac¬ 
tion of young people without high school 
diplomas. 

Somehow, that’s not how it’s going to 
sound on the campaign commercial of the 
candidate bragging about “courageously 
standing up to big business.” And still the 
people who really do need help can’t get a 
job. 

Ky. rejects inherently illegal 
sanctuary city concept 
Bowling Green (Ky.) Daily News 

This newspaper has said on numerous 
occasions that any city that titles itself a 
so-called sanctuary city is in defiance of 
federal law and should have all funding cut 
off until it is in compliance with the law. 

We are still of that opinion because we 
believe cities that harbor those who break 
the law by entering our country illegally 
are rewarding illegal behavior with free 
government benefits on the taxpayers’ 
dime. Worse, there is documentation that 
illegal immigrants who have been deported 
for crimes often slip back into our country 
and take refuge in these sanctuary cities. 

President Donald Trump did the right 
thing by trying to cut off federal funding to 
cities in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Illinois, New York and several other states 
that allow sanctuary cities to exist. His ef¬ 
forts have been tied up in federal courts 
since he tried to implement them. Hope¬ 
fully, when this issue eventually makes its 
way to the US. Supreme Court, justices 
will rule that those cities are indeed in de¬ 
fiance of federal law and therefore should 
receive no funding. 

It cannot be said enough that sanctuary 
cities are not only illegal, they put a huge 
financial burden on law-abiding citizens. 
They are insulting to immigrants who have 
gone through the proper channels and 
waited years, in many cases, to become 
legal citizens in the United States. 

Thankfully, we live in a state where 
sanctuary cities don’t exist. Louisville 
was one of roughly two dozen cities inves¬ 
tigated by the federal government during 
a crackdown on sanctuary cities. But the 
Louisville ordinance in question does not 
make it a sanctuary city, officials with the 
Department of Justice found. 

We support legislation expected to be 
introduced in Kentucky’s next legislative 
session that would prevent state universi¬ 
ties and local governments from enacting 
sanctuary policies. We urge the legislature 
to vote it into law when it convenes early 
next year. 
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Wy DAD 

YOUR SUP 50 HE'S 
GETTING YOU 



SCUFFED UP 

15 Aa. it's 

PERFECTLY 
\ U5A&LE. 




CLYP£, UUAT WAS. 
&om OM 
YOU AMP ICE-T 
OM TWITTER THE 
OTHER PAYf 




m BOTH OF YOU JUAT 
WEMT BACK AMP FORTH 
ABOUT WHICH OME OF YOU 
CAREP LESS ABOUT THE 
BACK AMP FORTH YOU 
WERE P0tM&. ALL PAY. 



FOOLS BETTER 
RECOmZE THAT 
I COULPM'T CARE LESS 
IF THEY RECOSMIZE. 





Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



1 Chest bone 
4 Alphabet starter 
7 Trombone part 

12 Lennon’s lady 

13 Bee follower 

14 Painter’s stand 

15 Chap 

16 Relinquished, 
as a football 

18 Jargon suffix 

19 Door sign 

20 School session 

22 Archipelago 
unit (Abbr.) 

23 Pocket bread 
27 Hearty brew 
29 Polar buildup 

31 Dickens 
title starter 

34 Come up 

35 Fanatic 


57 ACLU issues 

58 Wood¬ 
shaping tool 

DOWN 

1 Thesaurus 
compiler 

2 Not vacant 

3 “Gaslight” 
actor Charles 

4 Massage target 

5 Cap with a 
propeller 

6 Small change 

7 Crystal gazer 

8 Young bloke 

9 Equal (Pref.) 

10 Diet, info 

11 Sprite 

17 Sub shop 
21 Sasha’s sister 

23 Job benefits 

24 Here, in Dijon 

25 Prof’s helpers 

Answer to 


28 Actress 
Salonga of 
“Miss Saigon” 

30 Train unit 

31 “I — Rock” 

32 Roofing goo 

33 Blackbird 

36 Goatee’s spot 

37 Totally hopeless 
40 Hypnotized 

42 Mrs. Flintstone 

43 Fibber’s 
admission 

44 Razzle- dazzle 

45 Gager Archibald 

46 Big fusses 

48 Sphere 

49 In favor of 

50 J. Edgar’s org. 

51 Sweetie 

Previous Puzzle 


37 Noah’s boat 

38 La Scala solo 

39 Center 
41 Big gulp 

45 Martial 

arts mercenary 

47 Unwell 

48 Unrehearsed 

52 Roman 52 

53 Man of steel? 

54 Green prefix 

55 Ran into 



7-26 


CRYPTOQUIP 


T BYQ TCYPTQG EXCGOXSV 
BYMMTQP ZNYZ HJXATMG XA 



FerViapfi we e.koule} 
fitarti jifidugfiing your 
touvuiary i^^ue^. 


(SJ20I9 giZARRO ST 


YOJYNYC M T Q B X M Q XQ Y 

HGQQV Y BXHHGJ NGYS. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF YOU BELIEVE 
EVERYBODY WHO SAYS THEY’VE FOUND 
A WATER-WORN RAVINE, I GUESS YOU’RE 
GULLY-BLE. 
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/ HOW cau it 
stew UKE IT WAS 
JUST WTC SEASON 




WaLL W£K£'e MV IPEA 
WHY POfJ'T W£ TRY _ 
$£RYm S£TT£Ry 
C0FF££ TMM / 

rtj£ FPM 
IN TUATY 



Y£&. U£'l/£ PA/P AW£AT0ROP$ 
IN FORCI&NYANIA To PO$T 
Ne&ATII/£ Y£LP RFPiFWA... 
W£V£ PLANTtP RAT$ IN 
TR£IR KITCHEN... 

ANP W£V£ 

BESMIRCUEP 
THEIR NAME, 

IN MANY 
WAY&. 




Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 “Caught ya!” 

4 Mexican money 

8 Halt 

12Cry 

130n 

14 Inlet 

15 Lincoln nickname 

16 Persian bigwig 

17 Fresh 

18KP duty gadgets 

21 Doubtfire 
or Dalloway 

22 Napkin’s place 

23 Mixed metal 

26 T rench 

27 Moray, for one 

30 Close 

31 Arthur of “Maude” 
32“— Karenina” 

33 Showbiz job 

34 Cabin component 

35 Slender 
woodwinds 

36 Boxer Norton 

37 Montmartre Mrs. 

38 Actors who upstage 

45 The Big 
Easy acronym 

46 Swearword 

47 Irish actor Stephen 

48 Computer 
debut of 1998 

49 Notion 

50 Back talk 


51 Gas container 

52 X-ray doses 

53 Mag. staff 

DOWN 

1 Now, on a memo 

2 Vagrant 

3 Help a hood 

4 Bakery treat 

5 Group character 

6 Bath bar 

7 Hamlet’s love 

8 Overcharge 
for tickets 

9 Vocal quality 

10 Done with 

11 Church furniture 

19 Cupid’s specialty 

20 Consume 

23 Luanda is its cap. 

24 Floral garland 

25 Trail the pack 


26 Wooden pin 

27 Rock’s Brian 

28 Away 
fromWSW 

29 Vegas opener 

31 “Good 
evening, Henri” 

32 Genesis 
shepherd 

34 Gypsy Rose — 

35 Nebraska 
tribe members 

36 Talent 

37 Rationed (out) 

38 Tizzy 

39 Prolonged sleep 

40 Panache 

41 “There!” 

42 Perry’s creator 

43 Former Nevada 
senator Harry 

44 Easy targets 
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7-27 CRYPTOQUIP 


CGURTTH YRFWGXJ ZRLRUGJH 


YHROQTGJL AWXOXF XY CGL 


Tktit’fi to ke a 
akout all tke koVUed. 
I lod.t> interest in, Wt> I 
kavent finifiketl it yet. 

PIst.H Ki,s Tk to 

BIZARKO.COIA 
Fa<i eTook,t;pm/ 



PROHT ZRZZRIF PGOW 

YIGAAHTF: ZRJROHH YRGT. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I CAN IMAGINE 
SOMEBODY CALLING THAT PROFILE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON A PENNY A COPPER 
HEAD. 


Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals O 
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SlARS^ STRI PES. 

Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes nnobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 







Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (US. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 




AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals 

■ wisdom teeth surgery 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 

■ nitrous oxide - 




Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSiaSTRIPES. 


Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific, the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Transportation 


Transportation 


Ramsteindental.com 

Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 

Fr1^. 

Certified American 
Dental Hygienists — 

TRiCARE Referred Provider Kj Facebook 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49-(0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


UNITED KINGDOM 
-h44-(0)1638-515714 

enquiries@carshipuk.co.uk 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 


U.S.A 

-1-1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices / Agencies near Military Installations 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Reader Letters; letters@stripes.ci 


letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 

I People saying Free Dog 
(different breeds) for 
adoption. 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Entertainment 450 


us SPEC Vehicles 


Country/Rock/easylistening 


50% of all proceeds are donated 

Certified teachers needed 

Innnire Kiri,-; I sarninn OentBr Warrior Oenter. 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, movies, music, 
video games, celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 


STARSKSfSTRIPES, 


Are you in the picture? 



Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


P3cificClassifieds@stripes.com JAPAN DSN: 229-3276 Civ: 03-6385-3276 OKINAWA DSN: 645-7418 Civ: 098-893-0292 
V^ldOOl I KOREA DSN: 721-7146 Civ: 82-2-2270-7146 FROM USA Overseas: 011-81-3-6385-3276 


JobsOffered 630 


GOOVER ENGLISH SCHOOL 
3500YEN/HOUR SEEKING 
TEACHERS. We seek experi¬ 
enced Native English teachers 
without strong accents who live 


bases in Japan 

__:e provides more 

information. APPLY NOW! http:/ 
'■vww.goover.co.jp/englis^' 
12-727-8508 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers tJoe bases tJoe way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES 

In print • Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 



KlilLOCATlXti TO 

ROADS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

^ EUKl (JAllDiXEU CAPTUSNpET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR* CRS, GRI, ABR 



OVIIK $5()K I^' VET KKWvUinS :!017/18 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES 







Round-the-world news for America s military. 





Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Daily Headlines Q Veterans News Q Military History Q and more 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in 
Okinawa or a family friendly get away in Germany, one of 
your FREE publications will help you embrace your new 
home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


STARS^><STRIPES 

stripes. com/sp ecial-publications 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Tennis 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

Deals 


World TeamTennis 


Cycling 


Tour de France 

Wednesday 
17th Stage 
At Gap, France 

A 124.3-mile hilly ride through the 
Rhine Vaiiey from Pont du Gard to Gap, 
with a pair of smaiier ciimbs over the 
second haif of the stage 

1. Matteo Trentin, Italy, Mitchelton- 
Scott, 4:21:36. 

2. Kasper Asgreen, Denmark, Deceun- 
inck-QuickStep, :37 behind. 

3. Greg Van Avermaet, Belgium, CCC 
Team, :41. 

4. Bauke Mollema, Netherlands, Trek- 
Segafredo, same time. 

5. Dylan Teuns, Belgium, Bahrain-Me- 
rida, same time. 

6 . Gorka Izagirre Insausti, Spain, As¬ 
tana Pro Team, same time. 

7. Daniel Oss, Italy, Bora-Hansgrohe, 

8 . Pierre Luc Perichon, France, Cofidis 
Solutions Credits, 50. 

9. Toms Skuj'ins, Latvia, Trek-Segafre- 
do, same time. 

10. Jesus Herrada, Spain, Cofidis Solu¬ 
tions Credits, 55. 

11. Simon Clarke, Australia, EF Educa¬ 
tion First, 1:23. 

12. Lukas Pberger, Austria, Bora-Hans¬ 
grohe, same time. 

13. Edvald Boasson Hagen, Norway, Di¬ 
mension Data, 1:26. 

14. Vegard Stake Laengen, Norway, 
UAE Team Emirates, same time. 

15. Sergio Henao, Colombia, UAE Team 
Emirates, 1:35. 

16. Nicolas Roche, Ireland, Team Sun¬ 
web, 1:44. 

17. Ben King, United States, Dimension 
Data, 2:53. 

18. Jasper Stuyven, Belgium, Trek- 
Segafredo, same time. 

19. Sven Erik Bystrorway, UAE Team 
Emirates, same time. 

20. Xandro Meurisse, Belgium, Wanty- 
Gobert, same time. 

Also 

34. Juiian Alaphiiippe, France, Deceun- 
inck-OuickStep, 20:10 

38 Geraint Thomas, Britain, Ineos, 

39. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Ineos, 2:02. 

43. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movi- 
star, same time. 

48. Richie Porte, Australia, Trek- 
Segafredo, same time. 

49. Thibaut Pinot, France, Groupama- 
FDJ, same time. 

51. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, 
Jumbo-Visma, same time. 

55. Emanuel Buchmann, Germany, 
Bora-Hansgrohe, same time. 

68 . Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar, same 

74. Rigoberto Uran Colombia, EF Edu¬ 
cation First, same time. 

83. Joey Rosskopf, United States, CCC, 
same time. 

137. Chad Haga, United States, Sun¬ 
web, 26:34. 

Overall Standings 
(After 17 stages) 

1. Julian Alaphiiippe, France, Deceun- 
inck-OuickStep, 69:39:16. 

2. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Ineos, 
1:35. 

3. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, 
Jumbo-Visma, 1:47. 

4. Thibaut Pinot, France, Groupama- 
FDJ, 1:50. 

5. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Ineos, 2:02. 

6 . Emanuel Buchmann, Germany, Bora- 
Hansgrohe, 2:14. 

7. Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar, 4:54. 

8 . Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movistar, 
5:00. 

9. Rigoberto Uran Colombia, EF Educa¬ 
tion First, 5:33. 

10. Richie Porte, Australia, Trek- 
Segafredo, 6:30. 

11. Warren Barguil, France, Arkea- 
SamsiC, 7:22. 

12. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movi¬ 
star, 9:30. 

13. Xandro Meurisse, Belgium, Wanty- 
Gobert, 11:08. 

14. Dan Martin, Ireland, UAE Team 
Emirates, 11:39. 

15. Roman Kreuziger, Czech Republic, 
Dimension Data, 12:06. 

16. Guillaume Martin, France, Wanty- 
Gobert, 13:42. 

17. Fabio Aru, Italy, UAE Team Emir¬ 
ates, 14:15. 

18. David Gaudu, France, Groupama- 
FDJ, 15:33. 

19. Bauke Mollema, Netherlands, Trek- 
Segafredo, 18:25. 

20. Jesus Herrada, Spain, Cofidis Solu¬ 
tions Credits, 27:09. 

Also 

72. Ben King, United States, Dimension 
Data, 1:35:19. 

87. Joey Rosskopf, United States, CCC, 
1:54:10. 

140. Chad Haga, United States, Sun¬ 
web, 2:51:36. 


Springfield 
pFiiladelphia 
New York 
San Diego 
Orange County 
Vegas 
Orlando 
Washington 


> matches 


Orange County 20, Philadelphia 19 
Vegas 24, New York 20 

Wednesday’s matches 
Orlando 21, Washington 18 
Springfield 22, San Diego 17 
New York 20, Orange County 19 
Thursday's matches 
Philadelphia at Washington 
New York at San Diego 
Orange County at Vegas 

Atlanta Open 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 
At Atlantic Station 
Atlanta 

Purse: $694,995 (WT250) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Alexei Popyrin, Australia, def. Pierre- 
Hugues Herbert (4), 7-5, 6-3. 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Kwon 
Soonwoo, South Korea, 6-3,6-4. 

Dan Evans, Britain, def. Radu Albot (6), 
Moldova, 7-6 (5), 5-7, 6-2. 

Reilly Opelka, United States, def. John 
Isner (1), United States, 7-6 (2), 6-7 (5), 
7-6 (5). 

Hamburg European Open 


Purse: $1.93 million (_ 

Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Andrey Rublev, Russia, def. Casper 
Ruud, Norway, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Jeremy Chardy, France, def. Richard 
Gasquet, France, 7-6 (5), 7-5. 

Dominic Thiem (1), Austria, def. Mar- 
ton Fucsovics, Hungary, 7-5, 6-1. 

Nikoioz Basilashvili (4), Georgia, def. 
Juan Ignacio Londero, Argentina, 6-4, 3- 
6, 6-3. 

Palermo Ladies Open 

Wednesday 
At Country Time Ciub 
Paiermo, Siciiy 
Purse: $226,750 (inti.) 

Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 
Singies 
Second Round 

Liudmila Samsonova, Russia, def. Ta¬ 
mara Zidansek (4), Slovenia, 6-2,7-5. 

Jil Teichmann (8), Switzerland, def. 
Gabriela Ce, Brazil, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

Anna-Lena Friedsam, Germany, def. 
Alize Cornet (2), France, 7-5,6-4. 

Fiona Ferro, France, def. Giulia Gatto- 
Monticone, Italy, 6-3, 6-2. 


Baltic Open 


1. Jeongeun Lee6 

2. Jin Young Ko 

3. Lexi Thompson 

4. Sung Hyun Park 

5. Minjee Lee 

6. Brooke M. Henderson 

7. Sei Young Kim 

8. Nelly Korda 

9. Hannah Green 
0. Danielle Kang 

1. Ariya Jutanugarn 

2. Eun-Hee Ji 


W L 

New York 66 35 

Tampa Bay 58 47 

Boston 56 47 

Toronto 39 65 

Baltimore 32 69 

Central Division 
Minnesota 61 40 

Cleveland 59 42 

Chicago 45 54 

Kansas City 39 64 

Detroit 30 67 

West Division 
Houston 66 38 

Oakland 58 45 

Los Angeles 54 49 

Texas 51 51 

Seattle 42 63 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
W L 

Atlanta 60 43 . 

Washington 55 46 . 

Philadelphia 54 48 

New York 46 

Miami 38 

Central Division 


.380 201/2 

.539 - 


.644 - 

.505 141/2 


Wednesday 
At National Tennis Centre Lielupe 
Jurmala, Latvia 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Anastasia Potapova (6), Russia, def. 
Barbara Haas, Austria, 6-2, 6-3. 

Second Round 

Chloe Paquet, France, def. Caroline 
Garcia (2), France, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Patricia Maria Tig, Romania, def. An- 
helina Kalinina, Ukraine, 6-4, 6-4. 

Anastasia Sevastova (1), Latvia, def. 
Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, 6-7 (3), 6-2, 


Swiss Open 

Wednesday 
At Roy Emerson Arena 
Gstaad, Switzerland 
Purse: $588^00 
Surface: Clay-l 

Seconr? Round 

Roberto Carballes Baena (6), Spain, 
def. Stefano Travaglia, Italy, 6-2, 6-4. 

Thomas Fabbiano, Italy, def. Lorenzo 
Sonego (4), Italy, 7-6 (2), 3-6, 6-1. 

Cedrik-Marcel Stebe, Germany, def. 
Jiri Vesely, Czech Republic, 7-6 (3), 4-6, 


LPGA Tour money leaders 

Through July 21 


Money 

14 $1,645,015 

14 $1,368,822 

14 $1,324,074 

12 $1,207,253 

17 $1,070,193 

17 $1,067,713 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Connecticut 13 6 .684 - 

Washington 12 6 .667 1/2 

Chicago 11 8 .579 2 

New York 8 11 .421 5 

Indiana 6 15 .286 8 

Atlanta 5 15 .250 8/2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Las Vegas 13 6 .684 - 

Los Angeles 11 8 .579 2 

Seattle 12 9 .571 2 

Phoenix 10 8 .556 2/2 

Minnesota 10 10 .500 31/2 

Dallas 5 14 .263 8 

Tuesday’s games 
Los Angeles 78, Atlanta 66 
Phoenix 95, Indiana 77 
Las Vegas 79, Seattle 62 

Wednesday’s games 
Connecticut 70, New York 63 
Washington 79, Minnesota 71 
Thursday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Friday’s games 
No games scheduled 


81/2 


14 


$850,683 

$694,003 

$692,110 

$691,048 

$679,078 


Chicago 

St. Louis 54 47 

Milwaukee 54 50 

Cincinnati 46 54 

Pittsburgh 46 55 

West Division 
Los Angeles 67 37 

Arizona 52 51 

San Francisco 52 51 

San Diego 48 53 .4/s i//2 

Colorado 47 55 .461 19 

Wednesday’s games 
Tampa Bay 3, Boston 2 
Houston 4, Oakland 2 
Seattle 5, Texas 3 
Cleveland 4, Toronto 0 
N.Y. Yankees 10, Minnesota 7 
Washington 3, Colorado 2,1st game 
Philadeiphia 4, Detroit 0 
Milwaukee 5, Cincinnati 4 
Arizona 5, Baltimore 2 
Chicago Cubs 4, San Francisco 1 
St. Louis 14, Pittsburgh 8 
Washington 2, Colorado 0, 2nd game 
San Diego 7, N.Y. Mets 2 
Kansas City 2, Atlanta 0 
Miami 2, Chicago White Sox 0 
L.A. Angels 3, L.A. Dodgers 2 
Thursday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Minnesota at Chicago White Sox 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Baltimore at L.A. Angels 
Texas at Oakland 
Detroit at Seattle (TBD) 

San Diego at N.Y. Mets 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Colorado at Washington 
Friday’s games 

Tampa Bay (Yarbrough 8-3) at Toronto 
(Waguespack 1-0) 

N.Y. Yankees (Paxton 5-5) at Boston 
(Cashner9-5) 

Minnesota (Pineda 6-5) at Chicago 
White Sox (Cease 1-2) 

Cleveland (Plesac 4-3) at Kansas City 
(Junis 6-8) 

Baltimore (Wojciechowski 1-3) at L.A. 
Angels (Canning 3-5) 

Texas (Lynn 12-6) at Oakland (Meng- 
den 5-1) 

Detroit (Norris 2-8) at Seattle (Kikuchi 
4-7) 

Colorado (Marquez 9-5) at Cincinnati 
(Castillo 9-3) 

Atlanta (Soroka 10-2) at Philadelphia 
(Arrieta 8-7) 

L.A. Dodgers (Ryu 11-2) at Washington 
(Sanchez 6-6) 

Arizona (Greinke 10-4) at Miami (Al¬ 
cantara 4-9) 

Pittsburgh (Agrazal 2-0) at N.Y. Mets 
(Wheeler 6-6) 

Chicago Cubs (Hendricks 7-8) at Mil¬ 
waukee (Gonzalez 2-1) 

Houston (Urquidy 1-0) at St. Louis (Fla¬ 
herty 4-6) 

San Francisco (Samardzija 7-8) at San 
Diego (Lucchesi 7-5) 

Saturday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Detroit at Seattle 
Minnesota at Chicago White Sox 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Baltimore at L.A. Angels 
Texas at Oakland 
L.A. Dodgers at Washington 
Arizona at Miami 
Atlanta at Philadelphia 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Colorado at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at N.Y. Mets 
Houston at St. Louis 
San Francisco at San Diego 
Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at Philadelphia 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Arizona at Miami 
Colorado at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at N.Y. Mets 
L.A. Dodgers at Washington 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Minnesota at Chicago White Sox 
Houston at St. Louis 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Texas at Oakland 
Baltimore at L.A. Angels 
Detroit at Seattle 
San Francisco at San Diego 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 

Calendar 

July 31 — Last day during the season 
to trade a player. 

Aug. 18 — Pittsburgh vs. Chicago Cubs 
at WilTiamsport, Pa. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 11 6 6 39 41 32 

Atlanta 11 8 3 36 35 25 

D.C. United 9 6 8 35 31 26 

New York 10 8 4 34 37 31 

New York City FC 8 3 8 32 33 23 

Montreal 9 11 3 30 27 38 

New England 8 8 6 30 30 38 

Toronto FC 8 9 5 29 36 37 

Orlando City 7 10 5 26 29 29 

Chicago 5 10 8 23 34 35 

Columbus 6 14 3 21 21 34 

Cincinnati 5 15 2 17 21 51 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 14 3 4 46 55 20 

LA Galaxy 12 8 1 37 30 27 

Seattle 10 6 5 35 32 28 

Minnesota United 10 7 4 34 38 30 

San Jose 10 7 4 34 36 32 

FC Dallas 9 8 5 32 31 26 

Real Salt Lake 9 9 3 30 30 30 

Houston 9 9 3 30 32 34 

Portland 8 8 4 28 31 32 

Sporting KC 6 8 7 25 32 36 

Colorado 5 11 5 20 32 42 

Vancouver 4 11 8 20 23 41 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s games 

Sporting Kansas City at New York City FC 
Atlanta at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday’s games 
Orlando City at New England 
Columbus at New York 
Cincinnati at Toronto FC 
D.C. United at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Montreal 
Real Salt Lake at FC Dallas 
Seattle at Houston 
Vancouver at Minnesota United 
Colorado at San Jose 
LA Galaxy at Portland 

Saturday, August 3 
LA Galaxy at Atlanta 
Toronto FC at New York 
FC Dallas at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at New England 
Vancouver at Cincinnati 
Chicago at Houston 
Montreal at Colorado 
Columbus at San Jose 
New York City FC at Real Salt Lake 
-—■ *'jgust4 


NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Portland 7 2 5 26 30 18 

North Carolina 6 3 4 22 27 14 

Washington 6 4 3 21 19 13 

Chicago 6 5 2 20 20 19 

Reign FC 5 2 5 20 12 11 

Utah 5 4 3 18 10 10 

Houston 4 6 4 16 15 25 

Orlando 3 9 2 11 16 31 

Sky Blue FC 2 9 2 8 9 17 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Sunday’s game 

Chicago 2, North Carolina 1 
Wednesday’s games 
Washington 1, Sky Blue FC 0 
Portland 5, Houston 0 

Saturday’s game 
North Carolina at Utah 

Sunday’s games 
Chicago at Reign FC 
Sky Blue FC at Houston 


AP sportlight 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Optioned INF 
Rio Ruiz to Norfolk (IL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Designated RHP 
Blake Parker for assignment. Sent RHP 
Kohl Stewart to Rochester (IL). Called up 
LHP Devin Smeltzer and RHP Carlos Tor¬ 
res from Rochester. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned RHP 
Jonathan Holder to Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). Placed C Gary Sanchez on the 
10-day IL. Recalled C Kyle Higashioka and 
LHP Nestor Cortes from Scranton/Wil¬ 
kes-Barre. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Activated C Willson 
Contreras from the 10-day IL. Optioned 
INF Addison Russell to Iowa (PCL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Recalled RHP 
Yency Almonte from Albuquerque (PCL) 
(26th man). 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Placed INF 
Brad Miller on the 10-day IL. Placed RHP 
Victor Alcantara on the 10-day IL, retro¬ 
active to July 21. Activated INF-OF Sean 
Rodriguez from the IL. Recalled RHP Jose 
Cisnero from Toledo (IL). 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Announced 
RHP Keone Kela was reinstated from the 
suspended list. Placed RHP Clay Holmes 
has been placed on the 10-day IL. Trans¬ 
ferred C Francisco Cervelli to the 60-day 
IL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

DENVER NUGGETS - Signed G Jamal 
Murray to the five-year contract exten¬ 
sion, through the 2024-25 season. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

NFL — Suspended Tennessee OT Tay¬ 
lor Lewan for the first four games of the 
regular season for violating the league’s 
policy on performance enhancers. 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Signed LB 
Matt Longacre to a one-year contract. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed DE Bri¬ 
an Burns to a four-year contract with an 
option for a fifth season. Signed WR/KR 
Jaydon Mickens, G Norman Price and DL 
Bijhon Jackson. Waived RB Elijah Hood, 
G Ian Silberman and DT Elijah Qualls. 
Placed WR Torrey Smith and LB Jermaine 
Carter on the active physically unable to 
perform list. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Released WR Al¬ 
len Hums. Signed QB Taryn Christian. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Released DL 
Mike Daniels. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Placed S Justin 
Reid on the active/NFI list. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed C 
. ■ ■ a’Cedric V' 


Daniel Munyer and R 


c Ware. 


July 26 

1859 — The first intercollegiate Re¬ 
gatta is held in Worcester, Mass., with 
Harvard beating Yale and Brown. 

1928 — Gene Tunney beats Tom Hee- 
ney on a technical knockout in the 11th 
round at Yankee Stadium to retain the 
world heavyweight title. 

1955 — Doug Ford defeats Cary Mid- 
dlecoff 4 and 3 in the final round to cap¬ 
ture the PGA title. 

1981 — Pat Bradley shoots a record 
279 total to win the U.S. Women’s Open. 
Kathy Whitworth, who finishes third, be¬ 
comes the first million-dollar golfer in 
LPGA history. 


__lyer___ 

Waived DE Dadi Nicolas and G Nico Sira- 
gusa. Removed WR Daurice Fountain 
from the NFI list. Placed RB Spencer Ware 
on the PUP list. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Waived LB Jay- 
rone Elliott. Placed S T.J. McDonald on 
the PUP list. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Claimed RB 
De’Angelo Henderson off waivers from 
the New York Jets. Waived S Micah Ab¬ 
ernathy. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
TE Lance Kendricks. Placed OL Brian 
Schwenke on reserve-retired list. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Received a com¬ 
missioner’s exemption for suspended 
DB Kamrin Moore. Signed K Joey Slye. 
Claimed WR Da’Mari Scott from the Buf¬ 
falo Bills. Terminated the contract of DB 
Tony Lippett. Signed TE Isaiah Searight. 
Waived TE Eric Dungey. 

SAN DIEGO CHARGERS - Placed RB 
Melvin Gordon on the reserve/did not 
report list. Placed LT Russell Okung on 
the non-football injury list and LB Jatavis 
Brown on the PUP list. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed DL 
Damontre Moore to a one-year contract. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed DT 
Earl Mitchell and WR Daniel Williams. 
Released RB Marcellas Sutton and CB 
Derrek Thomas. Placed S Lano Hill on the 
PUP list and WR Caleb Scott on the NFI 
list. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed TE 
Troy Niklas and CB Mazzi Wilkins. Placed 
LB Jason Pierre-Paul on the active/NFI 
list. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Signed S Kevin 
Byard to a five-year contract. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Placed LB 
Jordan Brailford, CB Danny Johnson and 
QB Alex Smith on the active/physically 
unable to perform list. Placed RB Bryce 
Love on the active/non-football injury 
list. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Agreed to terms 
with F Sam Bennett on a two-year con¬ 
tract. 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Named Marc Sa- 
vard assistant coach. 

WASHINGTON CAPITALS - Signed D 
Christian Djoos to a one-year contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

D.C. UNITED - Signed M Gordon Wild. 
Waived D Akeem Ward. 

COLLEGE 

COLORADO — Named Darrin Chiaveri 
ni assistant head football coach. 

DAYTON — Named Jay Minton part 
time tight ends assistant coach. 

HOFSTRA — Named Ricky Kerins di 
rector of ticket sales and operations. 

PROVIDENCE — Signed women’s s— 
cer coach Sam Lopes to a contract ^ 
tension. Promoted Kyle Bak to associate 
head women’s soccer coach. Named Car¬ 
los Pinhancos women’s soccer recruit¬ 
ing coordinator and Katie Day women’s 
graduate assistant soccer coach. 

TULANE - Named Ayoleka Sodade 
women’s graduate assistant basketball 
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ULTIMATE FRISBEE/AUTO RACING 



Daniel Ngai, Toronto Rush/AP 


New York Empire’s Marques Brownlee throws a frisbee in front of a Toronto Rush player during an 
American UHimate Disc League game at Varsity Stadium in Toronto. Most professional Ultimate Disc 
players have second jobs to make ends meet. Brownlee’s day job just happens to be more lucrative. 


Famous tech YouTuber has 
side gig: Ultimate Disc pro 


By Avery Yang 

Associated Press 

NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. — Professional Ultimate 
Frisbee players need to have second jobs to make 
ends meet. Marques Brownlee’s day job just hap¬ 
pens to be more lucrative than most. 

Brownlee, who plays for the New York Empire in 
the American Ultimate Disc League, is a tech You¬ 
Tuber. His channel has 8.9 million subscribers, and 
he makes hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
reviewing products and interviewing tech giants 
like Bill Gates and Elon Musk. His videos average 
almost 1 million views per day. 

In his YouTube bio, Brownlee refers to himself as 
a geek, tech head and internet personality — but not 
an athlete. He rarely mentions the sport — usually 
referred to as just Ultimate — in his videos, but he 
blocks off ample time for his athletic pursuits. His 
double life is clearly delineated on his calendar, 
which he keeps down to the hour, months in advance. 
YouTube on weekdays. Ultimate on the weekends. 

“A lot of the companies I work with, they’re not 
returning my calls or emails on weekends,” Brown¬ 
lee said after a recent playoff win for New York. “So 
weekends are weekends for Ultimate.” 

His YouTube career has allowed him to meet fans 
around the world. And when he’s on the field, his 
day job is the reason he gets recognized. 

At a game in Washington, an opponent, Joe Rich¬ 
ards, lined up to guard him. Before play restarted, 
Richards leaned over to say something. 

“I started playing Ultimate because of you,” Rich¬ 
ards said. 

Brownlee said he’s accustomed to that sort of in¬ 
teraction. He feels a responsibility to use his celebri¬ 
ty to promote Ultimate — a game similar to football 
that uses a plastic disc instead of an oblong ball. 

“We’re not really doing it for the salary,” he said. 
“This is a promotional thing for the sport.” 

So far, however, the league hasn’t done much to 
leverage Brownlee’s fame. 

“I’m not going to say it hasn’t been a thought,” 
team owner Barbara Stevens said. “He is a profes¬ 
sional player for the New York Empire. That is my 
requirement for him: to show up at games ready to 
play Ultimate. I know people think I’m crazy, but 
I’m not going to change my philosophy.” 

Brownlee didn’t play in undefeated New York’s 
playoff win over Toronto on Sunday at its home field, 
a tiny football stadium in suburban Westchester 
County that’s also used by Monroe College. 


That’s the dream for the 
sport. Just to share the airtime 
with all the other sports so 
that it gets the respect that it 
deserves, f 

Marques Brownlee 

YouTube personality and pro Ultimate Frisbee player 


Brownlee’s extreme long-shot goal would be to 
play in the Olympics. The International Olympic 
Committee has recognized Ultimate, but the sport 
didn’t make the shortlist for inclusion in the 2024 
Games in Paris, leaving 2028 in Los Angeles as the 
next possibility. 

“That’s the dream for the sport,” Brownlee said. 
“Just to share the airtime with all the other sports so 
that it gets the respect that it deserves.” 

Brownlee’s start in Ultimate was as matter-of-fact 
as his launch on YouTube — he just signed up. The 
sport originated in 1968 at his high school, Columbia 
High School in Maplewood, N. J., and he joined the 
team with only a Frisbee camp under his belt. 

While at that same high school, he frequented 
YouTube for product reviews, but he found the 
content unsatisfying and realized there was a defi¬ 
ciency in the market. In 2009, at age 15 and with no 
formal training, he posted his first video, under the 
username MKBHD. 

Four years later, he topped 1 million subscribers. 

“Proudest moment on YouTube,” he said of the 
milestone. “It’s kind of mind-blowing. I couldn’t 
imagine that many people listening to what you 
say.” 

His celebrity has also brought him into contact 
with mainstream athletes. Kobe Bryant interviewed 
Brownlee in 2015 for the then-Lakers star’s shoe 
launch. Even then, Brownlee tried to work Ultimate 
into the conversation. 

“[Bryant] just said, like, ‘cool,’” Brownlee said 
with a laugh. 

Brownlee’s teammates don’t quite know what to 
make of his off-the-field stardom. 

“We’re all flabbergasted by the success he’s been 
having right now,” Empire player Conor Kline said. 


Newgarden still 
in driver's seat 
for IndyCar title 

Four drivers remain close w/ith 5 races to go 


There are no slouches in the In¬ 
dyCar Series, proven each week 
by the incredibly close competi¬ 
tion across the grid. The intensity 
has given the series yet another 
tight championship race in the 
homestretch of its season. 

Josef Newgarden _ ,, 

dominated at Iowa 1111110 
to pad a fragile 
lead that Alexander US 
Rossi had trimmed 
to just four points. 

Then came a New¬ 
garden rout Sat¬ 
urday night on the 
oval at Iowa, which 
gave him breath¬ 
ing room in what is 
essentially a four- 
driver title race. 

There’s Newgarden, winner 
of four races this season, and 
the points leader for all but one 
week. 

He is being relentlessly chased 
by Rossi, winner of two races to 
date this season and consistently 
strategizing on how to claim his 
first IndyCar title. 

Simon Pagenaud won the India¬ 
napolis 500 — a race worth double 
points — to enter the champion¬ 
ship picture and he is hanging 
tough with the front-runners with 
three wins on the season. Both 
Newgarden and Pagenaud are 
former series champions. 

The final contender is reign¬ 
ing series champion Scott Dixon, 
who can’t be counted out even at 
98 points behind Newgarden. The 
five-time series champion could 
have fallen out of the title pic¬ 
ture entirely at Iowa, where his 
Chip Ganassi Racing team hasn’t 
thrived in recent years. Dixon 
even went a lap off the pace dur¬ 
ing the race before adjustments 
and pit strategy allowed him to 
make a late charge through the 
field and close in on Newgarden. 

“I’m like, ‘Scott? Where the hell 
did he come from?”’ Newgarden 
said after the race. 

The runner-up finish gives 
Dixon a chance with five races 
remaining this season. The Sep¬ 
tember finale, a return to Laguna 
Seca in Monterey, Calif., after a 
15-year absence, is worth double 
points. Of the drivers in the cham¬ 
pionship picture, only Dixon has 
raced the historic speedway in an 
Indy car. 

Up next, though, is Sunday’s 
stop on the road course at Mid- 
Ohio, where Rossi won last sea¬ 
son. Then comes Pocono, where 
Rossi also won last year to be¬ 
come a serious title contender. 

The lesson Rossi learned in un- 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 


Josef Newgarden celebrates 
after winning the IndyCar Series 
race Sunday at Iowa Speedway 
in Newton, Iowa. It was his 
fourth win this season. 

successfully chasing Dixon last 
season for the championship was 
to mitigate the damage on his bad 
days, and he’s successfully done 
that all season with Andretti Au¬ 
tosport. Now he’s applying those 
practices in a contract year in 
which other teams are certain¬ 
ly interested in snatching the 
American away from Andretti 
while trying to keep Newgarden 
in reach. 

Rossi’s sixth-place finish at 
Iowa was his worst in seven races, 
a stretch that included three run- 
ner-ups, including a breathtaking 
battle with Pagenaud in the clos¬ 
ing laps of the Indy 500. 

There wasn’t much for him to 
do at Iowa, where Newgarden 
won for the second time by lead¬ 
ing 245 of the 300 laps. The Ten¬ 
nessee native had not been all 
that pleased with his car after 
qualifying third, behind both his 
Team Penske teammates, but felt 
comfortable enough around the 
oval to take control of the race. 

“You’ve got to maximize your 
weekends that you can. There’s 
a lot of [contenders] still in it,” 
Newgarden said. “If you’ve got a 
winning car, we try to win. If we 
have a fourth-place car, try to fin¬ 
ish fourth. That’s what we’ve been 
doing. You’re going to have those 
ups and downs. But it’s about who 
rides it out the most even, I think. 

“We’ll see where we tally up at 
the end.” 
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GOLF 


Major reasons to celebrate 





From Woods' thrilling Masters victory 
to Lowry’s win, golf delivers solid run 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 


By the numbers 


least two players winning majors 
for the first time. 

Their victories were special in 
their own right. 

Already popular with his 
peers, Woodland won over golf 
fans around the world with his 
gracious support of Amy Bocker- 
stette, the 20-year-old with Down 
syndrome who played one hole 
with him in the Phoenix Open 
pro-am and made par from a bun¬ 
ker on the 16th hole. She also in¬ 
spired him with three words that 
he kept thinking about in the final 
round of the U.S. Open at Pebble 
Beach: “You got this.” 

Lowry wrote the perfect end¬ 
ing to the return of the British 
Open to Northern Ireland after 
68 years. Sure, the focus of a sell¬ 
out crowd at Royal Portrush was 
on Rory Mcllroy, Graeme Mc- 


PORTRUSH, Northern Ire¬ 
land — Winning the British Open 
didn’t sink in right away for Shane 
Lowry. 

It apparently didn’t take long. 

A celebration that began on the 
18th fairway of Royal Portrush 
extended well into the night in 
Dublin. The European Tour post¬ 
ed a video on Twitter of Lowry, 
still dressed in all black from his 
final round with his cap flipped 
back. He was holding the claret 
jug in his right hand and a beer 
in his left as he belted out “The 
Fields of Athenry,” an Irish folk 
ballad that has become popular 
for Irish sports fans. 

It might as well have been a 
celebration for all the majors this 
year. 

Nothing could top Tiger Woods 
in the Masters, which dwarfed an 
otherwise four-month stretch of 
compelling outcomes. 

Brooks Koepka had a m^or 
season not seen since before 
Woods began having surgeries, 
and the run is not over. He joined 
Woods as the only back-to-back 
PGA Championship winners in 
stroke play. He had chances in the 
final hour at the Masters and U.S. 
Open. And he was three strokes 
behind going into the weekend at 
the British Open, where he wound 
up in a distant tie for fourth. 

Thanks to the PGA Champion¬ 
ship moving from August to May, 
all Koepka has done in the last 12 
months is win two majors, finish 
runner-up in two others and tie 
for fourth. 

Along the way, he joined some 
elite company. Koepka, Woods, 
Jordan Spieth and Jack Nicklaus 
are the only players to finish no 
worse than fourth in all four ma- 


2 

Number of first-time major 
winners in 2019. Gary 
Woodland won the U.S. 
Open and Shane Lowry 
captured the British Open. 

4 

Number of players, 
including Brooks Koepka 
in 2019, to finish no worse 
than fourth in all four 
majors in the same year. 

15 

Number of majors Tiger 
Woods has won. He came 
from behind to earn his 
fifth green jacket at the 
Masters in April. 


jors in the same year. 

“This week is disappointing, 
but the rest of them ... it’s been 
great,” Koepka said Sunday. “I’m 
not going to lie. It’s been fun.” 

Lowry and Gary Woodland 
were first-time m^or champions, 
making it five straight years of at 


Jason Getz, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/TNS 

Tiger Woods thrilled the sports world with his victory at Augusta in April. 


Donall Farmer, PA/AP 


First-time major champion Shane Lowry celebrates with the claret jug in his homecoming event Tuesday 
in Clara, County Offaly, Ireland. Lowry won the British Open on Sunday. 


Dowell and Darren Clarke at the 
start. But as Lowry so beautifully 
and simply said when his name 
was on the claret jug, “Everyone 
knows we’re all one country when 
it comes to golf” 

Woods should win anyone’s 
award for best performance. 

Rewind to April and find Woods 
trailing by two shots going into 
the final round of the Masters, a 
position from which he has never 
won. It had been two years since 
he suggested at the Champions 
Dinner he was done, only to fly 
across the Atlantic in a desperate 
search for help before realizing 
fusion surgery — the fourth pro¬ 
cedure on his lower back — was 
the only route to a healthy life. 

Then he capped off his come¬ 
back with a flawless back nine 
to win a fifth green jacket and a 
15th major, three short of the re¬ 
cord set by Nicklaus. And then he 
took a month off and missed the 
cut at the PGA Championship. He 
tied for 21st in the U.S. Open at 
Pebble Beach, but only because 
of six birdies on his last 12 holes. 
He took a vacation to Thailand, 
spent a month away from golf and 
then missed the cut in the British 
Open. 

It was a reminder that while 
Woods is able to win on the big¬ 
gest stage — none bigger than 
Augusta National — he also has 
weeks where his back or his 
game, and sometimes both, don’t 
allow him to contend. 

“Things are different,” he said 
before leaving Portrush. “And 
I’m going to have my hot weeks. 
I’m going to be there in conten¬ 
tion with a chance to win, and I 
will win tournaments. But there 
are times when I’m just not going 
to be there.” 

It doesn’t look great now. It will 
later. Golf now waits nearly nine 
months until the next m^or. The 
longer the year goes on, the stron- 


Gary Woodland kisses the U.S. 
Open trophy after winning the 
tournament in Pebble Beach, 
Calif., in June. It was Woodland’s 
first victory in a major. 


ger memories will be of what he 
did at the Masters far more than 
the other three. 

If there was disappointment, 
look no further than Mcllroy, who 
finished a combined 25 shots be¬ 
hind in the Masters, PGA Cham¬ 
pionship and U.S. Open, and 
lasted only two days at Royal Por¬ 
trush. Ditto for Dustin Johnson, 
still stuck on one m^or, which 
stings even more considering he 
had a pair of runner-up finishes. 

A generation ago, Colin Mont¬ 
gomerie said it was tough to win 
m^ors because of Woods, which 
meant fewer opportunities for 
everyone else. That’s truer now 
than it was then. Spieth has gone 
two years without winning any¬ 
thing. Justin Thomas was slowed 
by injury. 

It’s tough to win. 

Tougher still is waiting 263 
days from the end of the British 
Open to the start of the Masters. 
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SWIMMING/TOUR DE FRANCE 

Ledecky returns, but 
US falls short in relay 



Lee Jin-man/AP 

American Caeleb Dressel starts in the men’s 100m freestyle final Thursday at the 
World Swimming Championships in Gwangju, South Korea. Dressel won the event. 


By Beth Harris 

Associated Press 

GWANGJU, South Korea — The Ameri¬ 
cans got ailing Katie Ledecky back. They 
just couldn’t overcome a world record by 
the Australians. 

Ledecky returned after two days out of 
the pool while being sick to swim in the 
4x200-meter freestyle relay. She rallied 
the US. to the lead on her second leg, but 
it wasn’t enough to defend the title from 
2017. 

Australia won in 7 minutes, 41.50 seconds 
at the world championships on Thursday. 

Ariarne Titmus, Madison Wilson, Bri- 
anna Throssell and Emma McKeon took 
down the old mark of 7:42.08 set by China 
at the 2009 worlds in Rome during the 
height of the rubber suit era. 

The United States took silver in 7:41.87, 
also going under China’s old mark. Canada 
earned bronze. 

It was still a big night at the pool for the 
US. team. 

The Americans medaled in all five fi¬ 
nals, with Caeleb Dressel and Olivia Smo- 
liga winning golds. 

After swimming her four-lap leg, 
Ledecky sat down in a chair behind 
the blocks. She got up to cheer on Katie 
McLaughlin during the anchor leg. 

Ledecky hadn’t competed since prelimi¬ 
naries on Monday. The following day she 
withdrew from the 200 free heats and the 
1,500 free final because of symptoms that 
included dehydration and vomiting. 

“We don’t know exactly what caused this 


all,” she said. “I wouldn’t have pulled out 
if it wasn’t serious or if I wasn’t concerned 
and scared and worried about my health.” 

In the middle of a sleepless night, 
Ledecky’s phone pinged with a text from 
Michael Phelps. The retired 23-time Olym¬ 
pic gold medalist heard about her illness 
half a world away and was checking in. 

“That meant a lot,” Ledecky said. “That 
gave me a little bit (extra).” 

Her meet had gotten off to a rough start 
when she was upset by Titmus in the 400 
free on the first night. 

This time, Simone Manuel led off against 
the 18-year-old Aussie, with Titmus taking 
it out under world-record pace on the open¬ 
ing lap. 

Ledecky put the US. in front before 
handing it off to Melanie Margalis, who led 
after 600 meters. That’s when McLaughlin 
chased against McKeon, who put the Auss- 
ies right back in front for good. 

“Just touching the wall and seeing the 
three others celebrate, it made me so excit¬ 
ed,” Titmus said. “I wasn’t thinking about 
a world record, that was the key.” 

Ledecky’s lone remaining individual 
event is the 800 free, with prelims on 
Friday. 

“That went a lot better than I expected, 
so I’d say 95% sure that I’ll swim tomor¬ 
row,” she said. 

Watching from the stands was Lilly 
King, who was disqualified from the morn¬ 
ing heats of the 200 breaststroke and lost 
an appeal to be reinstated. 

The American was penalized for not 
touching the wall with both hands in a si¬ 


multaneous motion in the first turn of the 
four-lap race. 

It was a big blow for King, the outspo¬ 
ken doping critic aiming for a sweep of 
the breaststroke titles in Gwangju. She al¬ 
ready won the 100 over Russian rival Yulia 
Efimova, who advanced to the 200 final as 
the fastest qualifier. 

Dressel won swimming’s glamour event, 
the 100 free, for his third gold and fourth 
medal overall. 

“It hurt really bad to be honest,” he said. 
“You don’t always get that magical feeling 
every night but you’ve just got to shut the 
brain off and go.” 

Dressel touched in 46.96 seconds, the 
only man to dip under 47 seconds in the 
final. He was only 0.05 seconds off the 10- 
year-old world record of 46.91 set by Bra¬ 
zil’s Cesar Cielo. 

“It took 100% effort and I had some¬ 
one right there on my tail for me to race,” 
Dressel said. “I kind of shut off thinking 


about the race so that helped a lot and hav¬ 
ing Kyle [Chalmers] right there.” 

Olympic champion Chalmers of Aus¬ 
tralia settled for silver in 47.08. Vladislav 
Grinev of Russia took bronze in 47.82. 

Dressel’s other golds came in the 50 but¬ 
terfly, a non-Olympic event, and the 4x100 
free relay. He took silver in the mixed 
4x100 medley relay. 

The men’s 200 individual medley title 
went to Daiya Seto of Japan. He touched in 
1:56.14. 

Jeremy Desplanches of Switzerland took 
silver. Chase Kalisz, the 2017 champion, 
earned bronze, ending the Americans’ 
streak of winning at eight consecutive 
worlds. 

In the women’s 200 butterfly, Boglarka 
Kapas of Hungary won in 2:06.78. US. 
teammates Hali Flickinger and Katie 
Drabot took silver and bronze, respective¬ 
ly, after coming in as the top two fastest 
qualifiers. 


Alaphilippe hopes to bring title back to France 


By John Leicester 
Associated Press 

SAINT-MICHEL-DE-MAU- 
RIENNE, France — With the 
Alps spread like giant teeth in 
front of him and rivals speeding 
away, seeking to steal the pre¬ 
cious yellow jersey off his shoul¬ 
ders, Julian Alaphilippe switched 
off the part of the brain that stops 
normal people from taking death- 
defying risks. 

Because the French rider is no 
normal person. 

And downward he plunged, 
flying through hairpin bends on 
tires barely wider than his thumb. 
The lunar-like landscape of giant 
slopes of barren scree became a 
blur as he hit top speeds of around 
55 mph. 

“It was a day of folly,” Ala¬ 
philippe said. 

“I unplugged my brain and I 
was on the limit on each bend,” 
he said. “I did a crazy descent, 
where I took risks. I wanted to 
save my jersey.” 

Job done. 

With one big Alpine stage com¬ 
pleted and just two more to go, 
Alaphilippe is still in yellow and 
one step closer to delivering a first 
Tour de France title since 1985 to 
his country, crossing fingers, toes 
and everything else that he makes 
it through the mountains to Paris 



Christophe Ena/AP 


Tour de France leader Julian 
Alaphilippe climbs the Galibier 
pass during the 18th stage 
of the race, which finished 
Thursday in Valloire, France. 

on Sunday still in the lead. 

“We’re all dreaming of that. 
Even I’m starting to imagine it,” 
he said. 

Continuing to contribute more 
than anyone to making this the 
most exciting Tour in decades, 
the French rider recovered from 
a mini-wilt on a lung-burning as¬ 
cent to 8,668 feet above sea level 
on the Galibier pass and then 


rode like a fury downhill on the 
other side as if his jersey depend¬ 
ed on it. 

Which it did. 

With a decisive, well-placed at¬ 
tack on the slopes of the Galibier 
—the last of three climbs to above 
6,500 feet on Stage 18 — Colom¬ 
bian rider Egan Bernal got away 
from Alaphilippe and ate into his 
lead. 

A slow descent or, worse, a fall 
from Alaphilippe on the treacher¬ 
ous bends could have seen Bernal 
do even greater damage to his 
lead or perhaps erase it entirely. 

But Alaphilippe is like a dog 
with a bone when it comes to that 
iconic shirt. He has now worn it 
for 13 stages at this Tour, the most 
by any French rider at a single 
edition since Bernard Hinault 
held it for 17 days in winning the 
race for a fifth time in 1985. 

The upside for rivals trying to 
wrench it from his jaws is that the 
last two Alpine stages to the ski 
stations of Tignes and Val Tho- 
rens both finish with punishing 
ascents, meaning there’ll be no 
downhill for Alaphilippe to re¬ 
cover on, as he did Thursday, if he 
again cracks going uphill. 

Bernal and others are banking 
on it. 

Bernal’s reward for speeding 
away from Alaphilippe on the 
grind to the top of the Galibier 


was a jump from fifth to second 
in the overall standings. Having 
started the day 2 minutes, 2 sec¬ 
onds behind Alaphilippe, Bernal 
is now just 90 seconds behind 
him, breathing down his neck 
and making an already thrilling 
Tour only more uncertain in its 
outcome after more than 1,850 
miles of racing through Belgium 
and France. 

“It’s very good for the morale. 
But Julian demonstrated once 
again that he is very strong,” Ber¬ 
nal said. “Everything is possible. 
I’m in the mix but to win the Tour 
is difficult.” 

Bernal’s Ineos teammate, 
defending champion Geraint 
Thomas, tried to make it a one- 
two punch on the Galibier by also 
attacking on the last hairpins 
leading to the top, lined by thick, 
cheering crowds. 

But Thomas couldn’t make his 
offensive stick. Alaphilippe caught 
him again on the downhill to the 
finish. Thomas is still 1:35 behind 
Alaphilippe, as he was at the start 
of Stage 18, but slipped back to 
third overall behind Bernal. 

Thomas suggested the stage 
simply hadn’t been ridden hard 
enough to make Alaphilippe 
crack. 

“We wanted it to be hard but the 
pace wasn’t there,” he said. “The 
call was made for Egan to go and 


hopefully that would kick it off 
a bit, but it didn’t. That’s when I 
went as well, just to test. But at 
least Egan gained some time on 
everyone else.” 

Colombian rider Nairo Quin¬ 
tana won his first stage of this 
Tour, and third of his career, fly¬ 
ing away and putting some color 
back into what so far had been 
an underwhelming Tour for the 
former two-time runner-up. 
Quintana vaulted from 12th over¬ 
all to seventh, now 3:54 behind 
Alaphilippe. 

With Quintana and Spanish 
riders Mikel Landa and Alejan¬ 
dro Valverde, Movistar now has 
three riders in the top 10, a pos¬ 
sible launching pad for the team 
to launch more offensives. 

With attacking opportunities 
running out for rivals, Alaphilippe 
knew he’d be in for a torrid time. 

But he continues to confound 
even his own expectations. 

Although his lead has shrunk, 
with the duo of Bernal and Thom¬ 
as applying pressure from both 
sides, Alaphilippe continues to 
make converts to what is now a 
legion of believers with each step 
closer to the Champs-Elysees. 

“No matter where I finish in 
Paris, this Tour will have left a 
mark on French people,” he said. 
“And I’ll have learned a lot about 
myself” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Morning 
start times 
for Pac-12? 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The Pac-12 has heard 
plenty of criticism from fans and coaches 
about a third of games being played at 
night last year. 

That has led Commissioner Larry Scott 
to possibly try a new scheduling approach 
this season. 

Instead of “Pac-12 After Dark”, welcome 
to “Breakfast with the Pac-12”. 

Scott said Fox and conference athletic 
directors are in preliminary talks about 
morning kickoffs for some games, which 
would put them in the network’s key noon 
Eastern time slot. Any morning kickoffs, 
which would be at 9 a.m. Pacific and 10 
a.m. Mountain, would be voluntary and not 
dictated by Fox. 

“That would be new and somewhat out 
of the box, but I’ve tried to put everything 
on the table,” Scott said. “I think there are 
some schools and markets that might re¬ 
spond positively.” 

Coaches are split about the possibility of 
a morning kickoff Utah coach Kyle Whit- 
tingham said the sooner they can start, the 
better. 

“We’d adjust. We’ve played those games 
before. It’s been few and far between, but 
we’ve had those 10 a.m. kickoffs in the past. 
We’d jump at the chance for that,” he said. 

Stanford’s David Shaw said he would be 
somewhat resistant. 

“All the studies we’ve all read and con¬ 
ducted ourselves on our campus, our sleep 
studies, it is better for young people to per¬ 
form athletically if they get a full night’s 
sleep,” Shaw said. “And I don’t know that 
you can find any group of 18- to 22-year- 
old young people that are going to go to bed 
at 10 o’clock at night to get up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning to make sure they can per¬ 
form athletically.” 

Something to prove: Oregon quarter¬ 
back Justin Herbert remembers watch¬ 
ing as a boy as Jeremiah Masoli, Darron 
Thomas and Heisman Trophy winner 
Marcus Mariota led the Ducks to confer¬ 
ence titles. 

After deciding to return to school instead 
of declaring for the NFL Draft, Herbert 
hopes to join that fraternity of quarter¬ 
backs as a senior. 

Herbert threw for 3,151 yards and 29 
touchdowns as a junior last season but 
Oregon still finished fourth in the Pac-12 
North. 

“We’ve been through the highest of 
highs and lowest of lows and we’ve seen all 
the success that’s been at Oregon so we’re 
capable of looking at it and realizing this 
isn’t where we wanted to be,” Herbert said. 
“There’s a direction that we’re heading and 
I think we need to keep going that way.” 

Oregon was a narrow pick to win the 
Pac-12 North in the annual media poll re¬ 
leased Wednesday after finishing one point 
ahead of rival Washington. The Ducks also 
received 11 votes to win the Pac-12 title 
game. 

New bowl: The Pac-12 will be adding the 
Los Angeles Bowl to its postseason lineup 
when it begins in 2020. 

The Los Angeles Bowl will feature a 
matchup between teams from the Pac-12 
and Mountain West in the NFL stadium 
under construction. The Pac-12’s commit¬ 
ment to the game runs through 2025. 

“We are thrilled to partner with the Los 
Angeles Bowl and bring a Pac-12 pres¬ 
ence to the new state-of-the-art facility at 
LA Stadium, in one of the biggest markets 
right in our footprint,” Scott said. 



Sean M. Haffey, Getty Images/TNS 

Tavien Feaster and his Clemson teammates celebrate their 44-16 win over Alabama in the national championship game on Jan. 7. 

Still a two-team race 


Dominant Clemson, Alabama remain ones to beat 


By Aaron Beard 
Associated Press 

C lemson and Alabama have turned 
college football largely into a two- 
team show with blowouts wins, con¬ 
ference domination and national 
championships. 

The Tigers and Crimson Tide have split the 
last four national titles, matching the combined 
number of losses they’ve had against the rest 
of the country. They are making league races 
look like foregone conclusions before they even 
start, even if players and coaches in the Atlan¬ 
tic Coast and Southeastern conferences try to 
argue otherwise. 

“There may have been a time (like this) but I 
don’t remember it,” Atlantic Coast Conference 
Commissioner John Swofford said in an inter¬ 
view with The Associated Press during the 
league’s preseason media days. “The first cou¬ 
ple of years you didn’t think that much about 
it. But we’ve had four years where those two 
programs have in a sense separated themselves 
competitively on the field. 

“You give them their due because it’s been a 
remarkable run for both programs that appears 
to not be softening.” 

Not much, anyway. Just about the only vul¬ 
nerability they have shown has come against 
one another. 

Dabo Swinney’s Tigers are the reigning na¬ 
tional champions after a blowout win against 
Nick Saban’s Crimson Tide, marking Clem- 
son’s second title-game win against Alabama in 
three seasons. Alabama beat Clemson in a clas¬ 
sic 2015 final, then thumped the Tigers in the 
2017 semifinals on the way to another title. 

Along the way, both have gone 55-4 dating to 
the 2015 season, including 53-2 against the rest 
of college football. 

Georgia, which lost to Alabama to end the 


By the numbers 


4 

Number of consecutive 
years either Alabama 
or Clemson has won 
the national championship. 

11 

Number of consecutive 
seasons Alabama has won 
at least 10 games, 
including national titles 
in 2009, 2011 and 2012. 

8 

Number of consecutive 
season Clemson has won 
at least 10 games, 
including national titles 
in 2016 and 2018. 


SOURCE: Associated 


2017 season and in last year’s SEC champion¬ 
ship game, is the only other team to appear in a 
national final amid the run. 

“I mean, those are realities of competition,” 
SEC Commissioner Greg Sankey told the AP. 
“And one should not assume it will always be 
that way or it’s going to stay in place, even 
though there are preseason projections. I get 
that. But every week is part of that determina¬ 
tion. ... It’s just a reality that’s played out. And 
there are reasons for that.” 

Start with the continuity at the top. Saban 
has been at Alabama since 2007 and has guided 
the Crimson Tide to 11 straight seasons with at 
least 10 wins, including national titles in 2009, 
2011 and 2012 before the launch of the College 
Football Playoff to become the nation’s unques¬ 
tioned top program. 

Now the Tigers have joined them under Swin- 
ney, who took over during the 2008 season and 
has directed eight straight seasons with 10 or 
more wins — including the 2016 and 2018 title 
runs for the program’s first crowns since 1981. 

The results are remarkably similar, too. 

Along with the matching overall records, 
Clemson and Alabama each are 34-2 against 
league opponents the past four seasons. For Al¬ 
abama, 28 of those 34 wins against SEC teams 
have been by double-figure margins, while it’s 
26 of 34 for Clemson against the ACC. 

Alabama has won the SEC three times in 
that four-year span and was the heavy favor¬ 
ite again when the league released preseason 
picks. The same was true for Clemson in the 
ACC, where the Tigers will try to become the 
first team in any power conference to win five 
straight league championship games. 

There is certainly a chance they will meet 
again in the playoff. 

AP sports writers David Brandt and’John'Zenor in 

Hoover, Ala., contributed to this report. 
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Panthers will keep close eye on Cam's arm 


Carolina will closely monitor QB s reps in 
training camp after his offseason surgery 



Nell Redmond/AP 


Carolina Panthers quarterback Cam Newton throws during the team’s practice in Charlotte, N.C. While 
Newton has been medically cleared to throw, he will be closely watch^ after having shoulder surgery. 


By Steve Reed 
Associated Press 

SPARTANBURG, S.C.—While 
Cam Newton has been medically 
cleared to throw at training camp 
following offseason shoulder sur¬ 
gery, Panthers coach Ron Rivera 
said the team’s training staff will 
closely monitor the quarterback’s 
reps, and coaches will script his 
plays daily. 

“We have a plan,” Rivera said 
Wednesday. “Obviously it will be 
structured around our installa¬ 
tion. So the things that we have 
going on with our install will dic¬ 
tate what he does.” 

The Panthers arrived at Wof¬ 
ford College for their 25th train¬ 
ing camp with plenty of questions, 
not the least of which is the status 
of Newton’s right shoulder. It be¬ 
came problematic last season, 
limiting the 2015 league MVP 
from throwing more than 20 
yards downfield. 

When the Panthers needed to 
throw a Hail Mary pass, Newton 
was subbed out. 

The 30-year-old Newton sat out 
the last two games of the season 
after the Panthers were elimi¬ 
nated from playoff contention. 
He had arthroscopic surgery in 
January. 

When asked if there will be any 
restrictions on how far Newton 
can throw the football, Rivera 
said, “well, we will see. 

“We believe he is ready to roll,” 
Rivera added. “He had a good 
offseason. He had a good break, 
from what we are told. Again, the 
proof is in the pudding.” 

Newton’s rehab hardly is the 
only question the Panthers have 


following a 7-9 season. Personnel 
issues abound with several key 
veterans gone. 

Defensive end Julius Peppers 
and center Ryan Kalil retired, 
linebacker Thomas Davis wasn’t 
re-signed, and the team released 
cornerback Captain Munnerlyn. 
Between them they had played 43 
seasons for Carolina. 

Middle linebacker Luke Kue- 
chly said it’s strange not having 
them around, particularly his 
good buddy Davis, who spent 14 
seasons with Carolina before 
signing this offseason with the 
Los Angeles Chargers. 

“It will give me a team in the 
AFC to root for,” Kuechly said. 
“I’m going to miss having him 
here; we’re all going to miss hav¬ 
ing him. But that is just kind of 
how the game goes and guys un¬ 
derstand that.” 

Rivera said replacing that ex¬ 
perience won’t be easy. 

The team drafted Brian Burns 
as an edge rusher to help fill the 
void left by Peppers, and signed 
free agent Matt Paradis from 
Denver to take Kalil’s spot. Long¬ 
time linebacker-in-waiting Shaq 
Thompson takes over for Davis, 
while the team is still looking for 
a nickel back to replace Munner¬ 
lyn. Free safety is another posi¬ 
tion up for grabs. 

Also, the offensive line will 
need to mesh, with Paradis taking 
over at center and second-round 
pick Greg Little expected to start 
right away at left tackle. 

“We have a lot of new mov¬ 
ing parts,” Rivera said. “We lost 
some savvy veterans who have 
been around for a long time and 
they have moved on. So we have 


some guys who have to step up.” 

There is also the matter of 
keeping Greg Olsen healthy. 
Olsen is the only tight end in NFL 
history with three straight 1,000- 
yard seasons, but the three-time 
Pro Bowler missed 16 games over 
the past two years after twice 
breaking his foot. That ended a 
streak of 144 straight NFL games 
played. 


Olsen said he’s been “100% 
(healthy) for months,” adding that 
his training regimen has been ex¬ 
tremely productive. 

But the 12-year NFL veteran 
acknowledged the uncertainty 
that the future holds, saying “I’ve 
yet to find anything that prevents 
broken bones. So if you know of 
anything, let me know.” 

Carolina did get one mqjor 


question answered Wednesday 
as Burns, the team’s first-round 
draft pick, signed a four-year 
contract with a team option for 
a fifth season. That means all 
of Carolina’s draft picks will be 
ready to go when practice begins 
Thursday night. 

Burns, selected No. 16 overall, 
was one of three NFL first-round 
picks who had not yet signed. 



John Bazemore/AP 


This season Eli Manning enters his 16th training camp with the New 
York Giants. He’ll be 39 when the season is over, so it also could be 
his final training camp as a player. 


Manning nears end of the Eli era 


By Tom Rock 

Newsday 

NEW YORK — Eli Manning 
reported to training camp with 
the Giants for the 16th time on 
Wednesday. 

Sixteenth and final time? 

Manning recognizes that it is a 
possibility. Maybe even a strong 
one. He’ll be 39 years old when 
this season is over, he’s in the last 
year of his contract with the Gi¬ 
ants, and he’ll spend the rest of 
his career with the team trying to 
keep a step ahead of sixth overall 
draft pick Daniel Jones, who was 
brought in to replace him. 

The veteran quarterback is 
taking some time this summer to 
absorb as much as he can of the 
experience of being a Giant. If for 
no other reason than at this point 
next year, he might not be. 

“I think the longevity of things, 
you have more appreciation,” he 
said of feeling “blessed” (a word 
he has not used much in the past) 
to be back for 2019. “You don’t 
know how long you get to play 


I want those guys 
to experience some 
of the successes 
we’ve had here with 
the Giants in the 
past, f 

Eli Manning 

New York Giants quarterback 


this or how long you get to do it. 
You don’t know what the future 
holds. When you are younger, 
you assume you are going to keep 
playing, you just assume you’ll be 
back playing and you don’t think 
about it.” 

That’s not to say that Manning 
is in a reflective mood. Just more 
aware of how fragile it is and how 
unique his tenure with the team 
has been. No one, after all, has 
ever suited up for a 16th season 
with the Giants. 


“I think about the players we 
have on this team, I want those 
guys to experience some of the 
successes we’ve had here with 
the Giants in the past,” he said. 
“To make (the) playoffs, to win 
championships, to get on winning 
streaks and feel like you are play¬ 
ing better than anybody else in 
the league at that moment. Those 
are fun and great memories, but 
I’m not reflecting on those. I want 
these guys who haven’t had that 
to experience that.” 

If he can’t succeed in guiding 
the Giants to wins early, the Gi¬ 
ants may decide it’s time to see 
what the kid can do. 

Manning said having Jones in 
camp nipping at his heels doesn’t 
change his approach to this 
summer. 

“Hey, I have a job to go out 
there and do my best,” he said. 
“I love to win and succeed and do 
my best and have great games, 
great practices. To win, to have 
that feeling of winning in the 
locker room, that’s what drives 
you, to create those feelings.” 
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Chiefs TE Kelce back 
after ankle surgery 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 



Andrew Mills/TNS 


New York comerback Brian Poole participates in drilis during minicamp in April. Jets players reported 
for training camp on Wednesday with renewed optimism after a disappointing 2018 campaign. 

'Gang Green' riding high 



Seth Wenig/AP 


The New York Jets have put last year’s 4-12 record far behind them 
according to quarterback Sam Darnold, pictured, who says that with 
a revamped roster, there is a sense of ‘rebirth’ around the franchise. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo. — Travis 
Kelce was back to catching pass¬ 
es for the Kansas City Chiefs on 
Wednesday. 

If he could do it on the beach, 
he could do it on a football field. 

The two-time All-Pro tight 
end missed the entire offseason 
after having surgery to solidify 
an ankle that had become loose 
over time. Kelce said he had felt 
discomfort in it the past couple 
of years, mainly on Monday and 
Tuesday, when his entire body 
was still sore from a Sunday 
game. 

“I mean, it was nothing I was 
doing,” he said. “It was just the 
misfortune, over the course of my 
career I rolled my ankle so many 
times that the ligaments in there 
were kind of stretched out.” 

The procedure early this 
spring essentially tightened up 
the ankle, and it kept Kelce from 
doing any running for about three 
months. That means he spent the 
team’s voluntary summer work¬ 
outs and its mandatory minicamp 
on the sidelines, absorbing con¬ 
stant “Coach Kelce” ribbing from 
teammates. 

Kelce insisted he would be 
ready for the start of camp, but 
a watershed moment may have 
come during a recent trip to 
Turks and Caicos with quarter¬ 
back Patrick Mahomes and wide 
receivers Demarcus Robinson 
and Gehrig Dieter. Mahomes was 
throwing passes to the other three 
on the soft, sandy beach, and the 
instability was a good test to see 
just how strong Kelce’s ankle had 
become. 

“There were times my ankle 
got caught in an awkward posi¬ 
tion, just running around,” he 
said, “and I can tell you, last year, 
two years ago, that thing would 
have been rolled and I would have 
been just sitting there, watching 
guys catch passes on the beach 
instead of doing it myself” 

Rookies, quarterbacks and 
select veterans reported to Mis¬ 
souri Western State University 
for the start of camp on Tuesday, 


and their first workout was on 
a postcard-perfect Wednesday 
morning. 

Kelce was right in the mix, 
catching the first couple of passes 
of 7-on-7 and team drills. 

He didn’t have to report early: 
The rest of the veterans arrive 
Friday with the first full-squad 
workout scheduled for Saturday. 
After all, Kelce has earned that 
right after three consecutive sea¬ 
sons of at least 1,000 yards receiv¬ 
ing, and a career-best 1,336 yards 
and 10 touchdowns last year. 

But the 29-year-old Kelce, who 
inked a five-year, $46 million 
contract extension in January 
2016, figured it was best to arrive 
with the rookies. It not only gave 
him a few extra practices to get 
back into football shape, it also 
provided an opportunity for him 
to mentor the younger players. 

“I’m willing to work. That’s the 
biggest thing,” Kelce said. “It’s 
a little different when you see a 
guy out here going through the 
motions, walking the walk. Just 
being out here, working with the 
guys, showing them, ‘This is how 
we do it here.’ Showing them by 
example.” 

Kelce has his work cut out for 
him. 

The Chiefs are perilously thin 
behind him at tight end after los¬ 
ing Demetrius Harris in free 
agency, and they could be in the 
market for a veteran backup once 
roster cuts happen. 

But for now, former Oklahoma 
quarterback-turned-journeyman 
NFL tight end Blake Bell is No. 2 
on the depth chart with unherald¬ 
ed Deon Yelder trailing him. 

“I think we’re going to be OK,” 
Chiefs coach Andy Reid said. 
“I think putting pads on, who’s 
going to be able to play on the line 
of scrimmage and do what Deme¬ 
trius did there? Who’s going to be 
able to do that is hard to tell right 
now, but we’ll find out.” 

Regardless of how the depth 
chart shakes out, the Chiefs know 
who their No. 1 tight end will be. 

“I’m 100 percent fine out 
there,” Kelce said. “Didn’t have 
any issues today.” 


Darnold: ‘Good vibes’ 
around new-look Jets 

By Dennis Waszak Jr. 

Associated Press 

FLORHAM PARK, N.J. 

— Sam Darnold believes there’s 
something a lot different about 
the New York Jets these days. 

Sure, the start of training 
camp breeds overwhelming op¬ 
timism and positive chatter all 
around the NFL. But the second- 
year quarterback insists there’s 
more to it than just cliche-filled 
declarations. 

This is real. Darnold can feel 
it. 

“The whole building, you can 
kind of sense a ... almost a re¬ 
birth,” Darnold said Wednesday 
as Jets players reported for train¬ 
ing camp. 

“I mean, I feel like the whole 
building is very energized, there’s 
a lot of energy within the build¬ 
ing, a lot of good vibes,” he added. 
“For us, it’s just feeding off that 
and that happens naturally. We 
can already feel it in the building. 
... And I feel like as long as you 
have that good energy, we can 
win with that.” 

Well, positive energy is sus¬ 
tained only by winning — some¬ 
thing the Jets haven’t done very 
much of lately. They’re coming 
off a 4-12 campaign and haven’t 
made the playoffs since the 2010 
season. 

But, as far as the Jets are con¬ 
cerned, they aren’t far from 
putting that postseason slump — 
currently the NFL’s third-longest 

— behind them. 

“We’re going to play meaning¬ 
ful games in the end of Novem¬ 
ber and December,” coach Adam 
Gase said. “That’s what we’re 
going to do.” 

It wasn’t the kind of bold dec¬ 
laration Rex Ryan used to rou¬ 
tinely make headlines during his 
tenure as coach. But, Gase has 


allowed some of his personality 
to trickle out — unlike the mostly 
tight-lipped Todd Bowles, who 
was fired after failing to make the 
playoffs in his four seasons. 

Gase was also briefly unem¬ 
ployed after the season, with the 
Dolphins moving on after one 
postseason appearance in three 
years. The 41-year-old coach has 
plenty to prove, and is charged 
with leading a franchise that has 
remained stuck on one Super 
Bowl appearance for the last 50 
years. 

Gase knows the dubious his¬ 
tory since the glory days of Joe 
Namath and understands noth¬ 
ing but bringing home another 
Lombardi Trophy will be consid¬ 
ered a success. He believes this 
group of Jets players, at the very 
least, is starting out with the right 
attitude. 

“There’s some good juice in 
our building right now,” Gase 
said. “We’re ready. We’re 0-0. 
It’s going to be all about how we 
come together. We all know we’re 
starting at 0-0 and it’s time to go 
to work.” 

Gase and new general manager 
Joe Douglas, who replaced the 


fired Mike Maccagnan in May, 
are working to put together a 
squad that can consistently be in 
the mix for a postseason spot. 

It all starts with Darnold, of 
course, and how he develops this 
season after an up-and-down first 
year in the NFL. He said he’s in 
the “latter stages” of learning 
Gase’s playbook, and feels “much 
more comfortable out there” as 
he prepares for his second train¬ 
ing camp. 

Newcomers such as running 
back Le’Veon Bell, linebacker C.J. 
Mosley, wide receiver Jamison 
Crowder and offensive lineman 
Kelechi Osemele highlight a ros¬ 
ter that has raised expectations 
within the Jets’ facility. 

“A lot of wins,” Darnold said 
when asked what he thought the 
team could achieve this season. 

It all has Gase giddy about the 
arrival of training camp — where 
the team can finally put on the 
pads and bring all those positive 
vibes out to the practice field. 

“The last couple of days have 
seemed like forever,” Gase said. 
“Everybody’s just ready to get 
going.” 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


Kansas City Chiefs tight end Travis Kelce a two-time All-Pro, spent 
the offseason recovering from surgery to repair ‘loose’ ligaments in 
his left ankle. Kelce said he is ‘100 percent fine’ while speaking to 
media after training camp on Wednesday in St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Vikings quarterback Kirk Cousins demonstrates catching during the 
team’s training camp, which opened with rookies and select veterans 


Browns unafraid 
of expectations 

By Brian Dulik 
Associated Press 


Cousins 

facing 

rising 

scrutiny 

By Brian Hall 

Associated Press 

EAGAN, Minn. — Kirk Cous¬ 
ins is well aware of the label on 
an NFL career left largely unful¬ 
filled, a quarterback with plenty 
of impressive stats but not enough 
team success. 

The scrutiny intensified with 
the fully guaranteed $84 million 
contract that Cousins signed with 
the Minnesota Vikings last year, 
a season that ultimately ended for 
him like all the others: in disap¬ 
pointment, without a playoff win. 

This year. Cousins is deter¬ 
mined to change that perception. 

“It’s going to come down to 
those 16 regular-season games 
and then beyond that. Unfor¬ 
tunately, you grind in training 
camp and you get to Labor Day 
weekend and you look around 
and you’re like. All that work, 
and I’ve got nothing to show for it 
yet,”’ Cousins said Wednesday. 

“Hopefully you’re laying a 
good foundation and hopefully it 
shows on Sundays in the fall, but 
the nature of this next month and 
a half, whether it’s really good or 
really bad, it really isn’t what the 
narrative becomes on you. You 
have to translate that into a very 
good season.” 

His first year with the Vi¬ 
kings was eerily similar to his 
time with Washington. Though 
he has passed for at least 4,000 
yards and 25 touchdowns in four 
straight seasons and been regu¬ 
larly among the NFL leaders in 
completion rate, including a ca¬ 
reer-best mark (70.1%) last year 
that ranked second in the league. 
Cousins is just 34-37-2 as a start¬ 
er. He lost his only playoff game 
start in 2015. 

The offseason priority for the 
front office in Minnesota, thus, 
was to make Cousins more com¬ 
fortable. He has, in turn, tried to 
do his part to take that critical 
step forward in 2019 and carry a 
team with Super Bowl aspirations 
along with him. 

“I’m pretty much a .500 quar¬ 
terback in my career so far, and I 
don’t think that’s where you want 
to be,” Cousins said recently. 
“That’s not why you’re brought 
in or people are excited about 
you. If I don’t play well, if I don’t 
have gaudy statistics, but we win 
multiple playoff games this year, 
the narrative will be I went to the 
next level. I may not walk off the 
field every day feeling like I did, 
but if we win, that’s the life of the 
quarterback, you are then at the 
next level. If I have my best year 
yet in 2019 but we’re 8-8,1 didn’t 
go to the next level.” 

Cousins is again partaking in 
the first three days of training 
camp, which is for rookies and 
other inexperienced players. The 


on Tuesday in Eagan, Minn. 

other veterans don’t need to take 
the field until Friday. 

“I think one thing that I can 
do beyond just playing the best I 
can is to start really coaching and 
leading other people so that I can 
never walk off the field saying, 
‘Hey, I did my part but so and so 
didn’t,’ ” Cousins said. “That can’t 
happen as an NFL quarterback. 
You have to be bringing others 
along so that isn’t a point you’re 
making at the end of a practice or 
a game.” 

The biggest change to the 
scheme now directed by offen¬ 
sive coordinator Kevin Stefanski 
was the hiring of Gary Kubiak as 
an offensive adviser. Kubiak was 
the offensive coordinator on two 
Super Bowl winners in Denver 
for Mike Shanahan, who later be¬ 


came head coach of the Redskins 
for Cousins’ first two years. 

In front of Cousins, the of¬ 
fensive line was reworked with 
first-round draft pick Garrett 
Bradbury at center, Pat Elflein 
moving from center to left guard 
and Josh Kline signing as a free 
agent to be the right guard. 

Time can also be a benefit. 

“His comfort level, him un¬ 
derstanding what’s being asked 
of him to do,” general manager 
Rick Spielman said. “They will 
do things to make sure that he is 
comfortable in the offense, that 
will fit his strengths as a quar¬ 
terback. You can have all the 
gaudy stats in the world, but this 
business is always going to come 
down to wins and losses.” 

No need to tell Cousins that. 


BEREA, Ohio — Browns coach 
Freddie Kitchens doesn’t want his 
players fearing the sky-high ex¬ 
pectations being placed on them. 

“I want everybody to under¬ 
stand this: Our goal here with 
the Cleveland Browns is always 
to win the Super Bowl,” he said. 
“I don’t want to ever be scared to 
talk about what our goal is. 

“If you’re not going to jump out 
of the airplane, then don’t put the 
parachute on. I want guys who 
put the parachute on.” 

The first-year head coach and 
general manager John Dorsey 
conducted a joint news confer¬ 
ence Wednesday on the eve of 
training camp, which will be 
held at the franchise’s suburban 
headquarters. 

All tickets for the 15 open 
practices have been distributed, 
reflecting the excitement sur¬ 
rounding the Browns after rookie 
quarterback Baker Mayfield led 
them to a 7-8-1 season. 

Adding wide receiver Odell 
Beckham Jr. and defensive end 
Olivier Vernon — both Pro Bowl 
players — has changed the per¬ 
ception of a team that finished 
0-16 two years ago and went 635 
days and 19 games without a vic¬ 
tory until beating the Jets on Sept. 
20, 2018. 

“Odell is a great player and I 
like great players that want to 
win,” Kitchens said. “I also like 
great players that want to be 
themselves. I like great players 
that can get open and make big 
catches. All those things, I think 
he does very well. Our job as 
coaches is to put him into position 
to make plays.” 

Mayfield, Beckham and wide 
receiver Jarvis Landry attempted 
to expedite the process by work¬ 
ing out together in California. 
Mayfield also spent considerable 
time cultivating his celebrity and 
got married, but Kitchens isn’t 
concerned about his focus drift¬ 


ing away from football. 

“Baker knows what he’s doing, 
don’t ever have a misconception 
about that,” said Kitchens, who 
served as Cleveland’s running 
backs coach and offensive coordi¬ 
nator last season. 

“Baker hasn’t changed from the 
first day he got here as a rookie. I 
want him to be who he is, but also, 
he’s a 24-year-old guy and he’s got 
a lot of life to live. He’s not going 
to change for anyone. He’s always 
going to speak the truth. That’s 
what I like about him.” 

One area of concern is running 
back, where Duke Johnson pub¬ 
licly requested a trade after the 
team signed ex-Chiefs standout 
Kareem Hunt. Johnson did re¬ 
port to camp on time. 

Second-year pro Nick Chubb 
is the starter, and Hunt was sus¬ 
pended for eight games following 
an act of domestic violence that 
prompted Kansas City to release 
him. He has been placed on the 
active/non-football injury list 
with a groin problem. 

Dorsey said he has spoken 
with Johnson’s agent. Drew 
Rosenhaus, and termed their dis¬ 
cussions productive. He also ad¬ 
dressed Hunt’s recent argument 
outside a downtown Cleveland 
bar, noting the team and NFL 
consider it a non-issue. 

“Freddie and I both had a 
chance to sit down with him,” 
Dorsey said. “Kareem under¬ 
stands there are no guarantees 
in life. He is going about exactly 
what he has been going about. He 
is working his fanny off, on the 
field as well as off the field.” 

Kitchens expects to see similar 
energy from the rest of the roster 
now that camp has arrived. 

“This is the only business in 
the world where you hire 90 guys, 
only to fire half of them,” he said. 
“Right now, we’re just a bunch of 
individual good players. Until we 
do something, that’s all we are is a 
bunch of good players. This game 
is about winning. That’s all this is 
about every day.” 



Tony Dejak/AP 


Browns head coach Freddie Kitchens, left, looks over at general 
manager John Dorsey as Dorsey answers questions at the team’s 
training camp facility in Berea, Ohio on Wednesday. 
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Analysis 

Winning is all that 

US will dominate the podium in Tokyo, 


matters 


but at what cost? 



Simone Biles and the U.S. gymnastics team won eight of the 18 medals available at the 2018 world 
championships and widened the gap between them and the rest of the world. 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

DENVER 
or decades, the question 
at the Summer Olympics 
hasn’t been whether the 
United States will top the 
medals table, but by how much. 

If anyone on U.S. soil has a 
problem with that — and given 
the headlines of the last few 
years, plenty of people do — well, 
imagine the alternative. 

Item No. 4 under the heading 
“Purposes” in the 1978 law that 
created the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee is the mandate for the 
federation to construct “the most 
competent ... representation pos¬ 
sible in each event of the Olympic 
Games, the Paralympic Games, 
and Pan-American Games.” 

That’s a long-winded way of 
saying “win lots of medals,” and 
since the break up of the Soviet 
Union, nobody has come close to 
winning as many as the U.S. 

But after being criticized by 
abuse victims, athletes’ represen¬ 
tatives, lawmakers and a couple of 
blue-ribbon panels for adhering 
too closely to a “money-for-med- 
als” prototype that served the 
U.S. well on the playing field, new 
leaders at the USOC are trying to 
reshape their mission. They want 
the new USOC to focus more fully 
on the overall welfare of athletes 
instead of simply what they can 
contribute to the win column. 

It’s a work in progress, and how 
well that overhaul melds with 
the USOC’s core mission of win¬ 
ning medals will come into sharp 
focus starting a year from Thurs¬ 
day, when the first champions are 
crowned at the Tokyo Olympics. 

Gracenote Sports projects the 
United States to win 126 med¬ 
als — a number that would beat 
second-place China by 45 and 
outpace the total from 2016 by 
five (There are more medals at 
stake next year because of added 
sports). 

If the ultimate number falls 
short of that target — or whatever 
internal targets the USOC has set 
for itself — expect some second- 
guessing about the wisdom of its 
newly reconstituted vision. If the 
number swells too large — well, 
expect some second-guessing in 
that case, too. 

Regardless, the bottom line 
remains unchanged from what 
it’s been for years: Fourth-place 
finishers and inspirational sto¬ 
ries are nice, but NBC and U.S. 
sponsors also want to see some 
winners for all those billions they 
fork over. 

“People are buying the Olym¬ 
pics before they know the results, 
but historically. Team USA has 
been extraordinarily competi¬ 
tive,” said Dan Lovinger, NBC’s 
executive vice president of adver¬ 


tising sales. “We expect them to 
be again.” 

A no-win situation for the 
USOC? 

It might seem that way if you 
pay attention to what’s been hap¬ 
pening in the boardrooms in the 
wake of Larry Nassar and a num¬ 
ber of abuse cases that have led to 
a near-complete turnover of the 
USOC’s top staff — an overhaul 
many critics say hasn’t gone far 
enough. 

Once the torch is lit, however, 
the public pays attention to the 
scoreboard, not the meetings. 

Though Michael Phelps is gone, 
the U.S. swimming team, led by 
Katie Ledecky, looks like a good 
bet to dominate as it always does. 

With Jamaica’s Usain Bolt out 
of the mix, there are few road¬ 
blocks in the way of the Ameri¬ 
cans grabbing 30 medals in track 
and field. 

And through all the trouble and 
turmoil in gymnastics, Simone 
Biles is expected to be back and 
there aren’t any countries nar¬ 
rowing the gap with the United 
States. 

A look at some of the marquee 
sports — and other spots where 
the U.S. is expected to rake it in: 


Gymnastics: While the state 
of USA Gymnastics as a national 
governing body remains very 
much in flux — the organization 
filed for bankruptcy late last year 
in an effort to ward off a decer¬ 
tification effort by the USOC — 
the chasm between the women’s 
Olympic program and the rest 
of the world remains as large as 
ever, thanks to Biles. The Ameri¬ 
can women won eight of the 18 
medals available at the 2018 
world championships, with Biles 
having a hand in six of them. The 
U.S. won the team final by nearly 
nine points (8.932), more than 
double the gap between second- 
place Russia and eighth-place 
Germany (4.426). 

Track and field: This sport 
will have issues clawing its way 
into the mainstream with Bolt 
on the sideline. But that doesn’t 
add up to trouble for the U.S. In 
fact, quite the opposite. With the 
100 and 200 up for grabs again, 
Noah Lyles and Christian Cole¬ 
man will be in the mix — along 
with defending world champion 
Justin Gatlin — to be the world’s 
next Olympic sprint champions. 
On the women’s side, 400-meter 
hurdler Sydney McLaughlin is a 


name to watch. And don’t forget 
about Allyson Felix, who will be 
34 in 2020. She’s one medal shy of 
tying Carl Lewis for the most of 
any U.S. track and field athlete. 

Swimming: For the first time 
since 2000, Phelps won’t be com¬ 
peting. The most decorated ath¬ 
lete in Olympic history with 28 
medals, including 23 gold, retired 
after Rio. Ledecky is the star of 
the U.S. team, which is still in 
transition in the post-Phelps era, 
but should do just fine in a sport 
that awards more medals than 
any sport this side of track. 

Beach volieybali: The Ameri¬ 
cans have two of the top four 
teams in the world in the women’s 
Olympic qualification race, and 
are a threat to claim two medals. 
Five-time Olympian (and three 
time beach gold medalist) Kerri 
Walsh Jennings is attempting to 
qualify for Tokyo with her third 
different partner. 

Basketball: The U.S. men will 
return to the site of their only 
loss under Mike Krzyzewski, way 
back in 2006 in the world cham¬ 
pionships. But don’t count on an¬ 
other surprise. With unmatched 
depth, the Americans have been 
able to reload with stars, while 




Lee Jin-man/AP 


Katie Ledecky will lead a 
United States swim team that’s 
expected to rack up medals next 
summer at the Tokyo Olympics. 

the veterans from powers such as 
Spain and Argentina have moved 
on and not been replaced. The 
women haven’t lost a game at the 
Olympics since 1992, and won 
their eight games in 2016 by an 
average of 37 points. 

Around the village: The Wil¬ 
liams sisters love the Olympics, 
and the U.S. women have other 
medal-worthy contenders, includ¬ 
ing Sloane Stephens and Madison 
Keys. ... The U.S. currently has 
eight of the top 12 in the men’s golf 
rankings. But a maximum of four 
can represent any single country. 
... Skateboarding is dominated by 
Americans, which should make 
the qualifying contests more com¬ 
petitive than the Olympics them¬ 
selves. ... Gracenote projects the 
U.S. winning medals in 30 sports, 
which would break the record of 
28 that it tied in 2016. 


AP sports writers Howard Fendrich, 
Pat Graham, Will Graves, Beth Harris, 
Doug Feinberg, Jimmy Golen and Brian 
Mahoney contributed to this report. 

By the numbers 


126 

Number of medals 
Gracenote Sports 
projects the U.S. to win 
at the 2020 Olympics. 

30 

Number of medals handed 
out in track and field, 
the most of any sport 
in the Olympics. 

28 

Number of sports in which 
the U.S. won medals 
in Rio de Janeiro, 
a number it’s expected 
to eclipse in Tokyo. 


SOURCE: Associated 
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TRACK AND FIELD 


Young hurdler balances expectations 




She’s talented and there’s no need to put 
everything on the line or everything into 
it in one year. Give her room to grow and 
make strides. ’ 

Joanna Hayes 

2004 Olympic 100-meter hurdles gold medalist on Sydney McLaughlin 


By Pat Graham 
Associated Press 

S ydney McLaughlin can 
juggle. She can also ride 
a unicycle. And she has 
been known to juggle and 
ride a unicycle at the same time. 

“But I haven’t done both of 
them at the same time in a long 
time,” the 400-meter hurdler 
added. “I’m getting older now.” 

About to turn 20 next month, 
she is juggling quite a few things 
these days — a new coach, living 
on the West Coast, making the 
transition from college to the pro 
circuit and the weight of lofty ex¬ 
pectations. Her name constantly 
pops up among the ones to watch 
heading into the Tokyo Olympics 
next summer. 

That’s hardly a surprise: In 
2016 and at just 16, McLaughlin 
became the youngest U.S. track 
and field athlete to qualify for 
the Olympics in more than four 
decades. 

Pressure doesn’t bother her. 


At only 19, 
to win 400 


Lise Aserud, NTB Scanpix, above, Lee Jin-man, below/AP 

Above: Sydney McLaughlin of the United States poses after winning 
the 400-nieter hurdles at the lAAF Diamond League competition on 
June 13 in Oslo, Norway. Below: McLaughlin, just 16, competes in 
the 400-meter hurdles during the 2016 Olympics in Rio de Janeiro. 


McLaughlin among favorites 
hurdles at US championships 


She just keeps her eye on the prize 
like she did as a kid when her dad 
would coax her to run with the re¬ 
ward of a chocolate candy bar. 

Winning is her incentive now 
— and it’s just as sweet. 

“For me it’s kind of just focus¬ 
ing on myself and making sure 
I’m doing everything possible 
to be successful,” McLaughlin 
said ahead of the U.S. track and 
field championships, which start 
Thursday at Drake Stadium in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

A year ago, McLaughlin turned 
pro after spending a season at 
Kentucky and winning the NCAA 
400 hurdles crown. 

Since then, the New Jersey 
native has been adjusting to life 
in Los Angeles and working 
with 2004 Olympic 100-meter 
gold medalist Joanna Hayes. 
McLaughlin won her Diamond 
League 400 hurdles debut in Oslo, 
Norway, last month with a victory 
over U.S. teammate and defend¬ 
ing Olympic champion Dalilah 
Muhammad. 

That despite knocking down 
the first hurdle. 

“It’s good to know the strength 
was there,” said McLaughlin, 
who also won in Monaco on 
July 12. “But definitely have to 
work on the hurdles form and 
everything.” 

McLaughlin will be one of the 
favorites when the 400 hurdles 
start Friday. It’s a loaded field that 
also includes Muhammad, 2015 
world champion silver medalist 
Shamier Little and bronze med¬ 
alist Cassandra Tate, ’16 Olympic 
bronze medalist Ashley Spencer 
and reigning world champion 
Kori Carter. Since Carter has an 
automatic spot to worlds in Doha 
this fall, there are three more 
spots up for grabs in the event. 

“There’s so much depth,” 
McLaughlin said. “It’s particu¬ 
larly hard to make that team.” 

McLaughlin teamed up in early 
November with Hayes, who ran 
the 400 hurdles before switch¬ 
ing over to the 100 hurdles. Any 
chance McLaughlin makes a sim¬ 
ilar move? 

“We always joke about it,” 
McLaughlin said. “We’ll have to 
see about that one.” 

One hurdle at a time. Her focus 
remains on steadily learning the 
nuances of the taxing 400 hurdles 
event. 

“She’s talented and there’s no 
need to put everything on the line 


or everything into it in one year,” 
Hayes explained. “Give her room 
to grow and make strides.” 

Hayes gets asked this often: 
Can McLaughlin one day break 
the world record? The mark sits 
at 52.34 seconds set by Yuliya 
Pechonkina of Russia in 2003. 
McLaughlin’s top time is 52.75 
seconds, which she ran in May 
2018. 

“We don’t talk about, ‘OK, 
we’re going to try to break the 
world record,”’ Hayes said. “We 
go in there and try to execute a 
great race. If you do that, eventu¬ 
ally records will come.” 

Growing up, McLaughlin 
wasn’t all that jazzed about run¬ 
ning. Her father, Willie, would 
provide plenty of motivation in 
the form of candy. 

“He said, ‘If you run I’ll give 
you a chocolate bar.’ I ran the 
100 meters and actually won,” 
recalled McLaughlin, who start¬ 
ed a juggling club while in high 
school and recently got back into 
the hobby. “I think I was more ex¬ 
cited about the chocolate bar than 
the fact I won. I guess he lured me 
into the sport.” 

She is still motivated by reward 
— a good performance earns her 
either a nap or a cheeseburger. 

McLaughlin comes from an 
athletic family. Her dad was a 
400-meter semifinalist at the 1984 
Olympic Trials and her mother, 
Mary, ran in high school. Her two 
brothers and sister also have com¬ 
petitive running backgrounds. 

And when the siblings get to¬ 
gether, it becomes rivalry time. 
Sydney pairs with her brother 
Taylor and they’re pitted against 
her sister Morgan and brother 
Ryan. The competitions range 
from bowling to board games to 
push-ups. 

“We usually win,” cracked 
McLaughlin, the Gatorade na¬ 
tional high school track athlete of 
the year in ’16 and ’17. “Anything 
that involves winning you can 
best believe that we’re competing 
with each other.” 

In her spare time, she’s active 
on social media and offers tips to 
kids not that much younger than 
her. 

“I definitely think having peo¬ 
ple look up to you and ask you for 
advice drives you to want to do 
better and continue to have suc¬ 
cess,” McLaughlin said. “I have 
fun with being that role model 
that does things the right way.” 





















Stars and Stripes Friday,July26,2019 


Pictured, from top: First-year New York 
Jets head coach Adam Case; quarterback 
Sam Darnold; and linebacker CJ. Mosley. 
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